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SECTION  ONE 


THE 


PLUS  VALUE  OF  CONFIDENCE 

AND  ACCEPTANCE 


You  get  this  Extra  Value  when  you  invest  in  the  Advertising  Columns  of  “Chicago’s  HOME  Newspaper”— The  Chicago  Daily  News 


Your  sales  messages  appear  in  a  news¬ 
paper  noted  for  accuracy  and  thor¬ 
oughness  and  unexcelled  writing  when 
they  are  published  in  The  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Built  for  leisure  reading  in  the  home 

_ for  reading  by  every  member  of  the 

family, The  Chicago  Daily  News  bends  its 
effort  to  serve  and  serve  well  its  readers. 


No  staff  exists  on  any  newspaper  any¬ 
where  that  surpasses  the  Foreign  Ser¬ 
vice  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  in  ability 
and  repute.  The  first  world -wide  foreign 
news  organization  to  be  founded  by  an 
American  newspaper,  this  service  has  for 
40  years  gathered  and  re¬ 
ported  the  news  abroad  accu-  1 

ratelv  and  completely.  Carroll 
Binder,  foreign  editor,  and 
members  of  the  Service  have 
had  years  ofexperience  in  the 
field.  Three  members  have 
won  Pulitzer  Prize  citations 
for  outstanding  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence. 


And  itschief  sportscolumnist  is  the  nation¬ 
ally  known  humorist  and  vivid  reporter, 
John  P.  Carmichael.  No  brighter,no  better- 
written  sports  pages  exist  than  those  of 
The  Chicago  Daily  News.  With  the  in¬ 
crease  of  leisure  time  the  importance  of 
sports  and  the  interest  they  attract  are 
greater  than  ever  before.  It  is  of  signifi¬ 
cance  to  every  advertiser  that  these  pages 
in  The  Chicago  Daily  News  are  done  well. 
For  their  authoritativeness  makes  for  thor¬ 
ough  reading  . . .  and  thorough  reading  is 
an  advertising  success  necessity. 


Chicago  is  the  heart  of  the  Middle  West's 


_ 

I _ 


The  battles  for  bener  living  in  this  city, 
this  state  and  this  nation  are  fought  on  the 
editorial  page.  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
has  heen  a  constructive  force  ever  since  its 
founding  63  years  ago.  No  one  ever  has 
had  to  guess  what  position  this  news¬ 
paper  might  take  in  a  case  involving  the 
public  welfare.  It  supports  with  all  its 
might  that  which  it  believes  to  be  right; 
and  it  opposes  with  equal  vigor  that  which 
it  believes  to  be  wrong.  It  is  not  infallible. 
It  is  human.  It  makes  mistakes.  But  it  is 
glad  to  be  corrected  when  it  errs.  And  it 
is  sincere,  without  fail.  Chicagoans  put 
their  faith  and  confidence  in  The  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

«  «  * 

“For  and  About  Women”. . .  distinctive, 
dramatic  section  edited  by  Leola  Allard . . . 
ranks  supreme  in  the  quality  and  diversi¬ 
fication  of  its  appeal  to  the  wmen  of 
nietropolitan  Chicago,  ilustra  d  with 
striking  photographs,  “For  ana  About 
Women”  offers  news  and  features  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  modern,  progressive  woman. 
Authoritative  articles  and  columns  dealing 
with  the  home,society,fashion  and  beauty 
n  ws,  child  care,  etiquette,  the  planning 
and  preparation  of  meals  are  of  interest 
and  worth  to  thousands. 

«  •  « 

1  he  sports  editor  of  this  newspaper  is 
L  >>d  Lewis,  biographer  and  historian. 


world  of  finance.  It  is  the  nation's  center 
of  distribution  —  at  the  country's  very 
crossroads.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  providing 
skilled  coverage  and  interpretive  report¬ 
ing  of  financial  news.  Royal  F.  Monger, 
an  able  commentator  and  analyst,  is  Finan¬ 
cial  Editor.  His  daily  column  discusses 
financial  news  the  same  day  it  “breaks.” 
He  is  supported  by  a  highly  trained  and 
versatile  staff. 

*  «  « 

The  Saturday  Travel  Pages  of  The 
Chicago  Daily  News,  edited  by  Lucia 
Lewis,  have  built  unusual  reader  interest. 
They  serve  as  headquarters  for  mure  than 
27,000  members  ofrhe  Daily  NewsTravel 
Club.  And  their  authenticity  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  Lucia  Lewis  travels  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  miles  annually,  report¬ 
ing  travel  attractions  at  first  hand. 

#  *  * 

The  Book  Section  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  is  published  every  Wednesday. 
Edited  by  Sterling  North,  these  pages 
have  become  the  acknowledged  center 
of  literary  criticism  and  expression  in 
the  entire  Middle  West. 

«  *  « 

Staff  cameramen  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News,  headed  by  Clyde  T.  Brown,  rank 
with  the  nation's  best.  The  quality  of 


the  photographs  published  by  this  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  extensive  picture  news 
coverage  that  has  been  developed  are 
potent  forces  in  attracting  and  holding 
reader  interest. 

«  «  * 

There  are  two  full-time  advertising 
censors  on  the  staff  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  — one  for  classified  and  the  other 
for  display.  These  men  are  responsible 
fur  the  maintenance  of  the  high  adver¬ 
tising  standards  of  this  newspaper.  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  does  not  accept 
alcoholic  beverage  advertising,  harmful 
medical  advertising  or  questionable  lin¬ 
age  of  any  description.  These 
policies  are  measures  taken 
to  protect  readers.  Other 
Chicago  newspapers  last 
year  published  more  than 
$1,000,000  worth  of  adver¬ 
tising  unacceptable  to  The 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

*  •  * 

This  is  a  Home  newspaper- 
designed  fur  growing,  impres¬ 
sionable  children  to  read, as  well  as  adults. 

*  «  * 

The  “direction”  of  a  newspaper's  cir¬ 
culation  is  of  vital  importance  to  every 
advertiser.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  is 
directed  into  the  homes.  Eighty-six  per 
cent  of  this  newspaper's  press  run  occurs 
after  2  p.  m.  And  no  matter  whether  a  copy 
is  purchased  on  a  newsstand  or  is  deliver- 
etf  to  the  home  by  carrier.  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  gets  into  the  homes  to  remain 
there  and  enjoy  full-family,  leisure  reader- 
ship.  Into  the  homes  . .  .  the  “direction” 
of  this  new'spaper's  circulation — the  most 
profitable  route  for  advertising  messages. 
«  «  » 

Ever  since  it  was  founded,  two  days  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  1875,  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  been  designed  to  be  read  by 
every  member  of  the  family.  It  is  complete, 
clean  and  accurate.  It  produces  economical 
results  because  it  has  won  the  confidence 
and  acceptance  of  a  large  and  responsive 
audience  of  families. 

*  «  « 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Home  Cover¬ 
age  circulation  of  Able-to-Buy  families 
penetrates  every  section  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  exactly  paralleling  purchasing 
power.  Well  in  excess  of  1,000,000  per¬ 
sons  among  over  440,000  families  regularly 
read  this  newspaper. 
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This  announcement  appeared  in 
the  Editor  and  Publisher  for 
May  lith,  1939.  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  has  nou'  ordered  two 
more  Vacuum  Equipments  and  two 
more  Heavy-Duty  Autoshavers. 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Places  Repeat  Order  For  Wood  Equipment 


Last  Spring  tlie  Philadelphia  IiKpiirer  installed  two  Automatic  Autoplates, 
with  \"acuum  Ecjuipment,  and  two  Hea\  y-I)uty  Autoshavers.  Because  of 
the  splendid  printing  results  obtained  through  the  use  of  this  comhination  of 
ecjuipment,  the  Inquirer  has  now  ordered  two  more  Heavy-Duty  Auto¬ 
shavers  and  two  more  \"acuum  Equipments,  which  will  give  this  leading 
newspaper  a  total  of  four  Automatic  Autoplates,  all  equipped  with  \  acuuni 
and  four  Meax  y-Duty  Autoshavers,  supplementing  a  battery  of  W^kkI  .hinior 
Autoplates  and  Autoshavers. 


Invest  in  Better  Presswork!  It  pays  hi^  dividends! 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  New  York  Office:  ,S01  FIFTH  AVENLE 
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Kansas  City  retailers  advertise 
in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


"Since  the  first  day  we  were  open  for  busi¬ 
ness,”  wrote  a  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  advertiser, 
"we  have  advertised  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  have  found  we  not 
only  gain  customers,  but  gain  the  kind  of 
a  customer  with  whom  it  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  do  business.” 

Another  Kansas  City  advertiser,  who 
had  $23,108.00  in  traceable  sales  from  23 
display  advertisements  in  the  Monitor, 
wrote;  "The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
been  our  best  advertising  medium.” 

"When  you  are  selling  units  ranging  in 


price  from  $300  to  $1000  each,  and  you 
have  three  people  tell  you  within  ten  days 
that  their  purchase  has  been  made  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  advertising  they  have  seen  in 
the  Monitor,  it  is  conclusive  proof  that  the 
money  is  wxll  spent  in  your  paper,”  said 
another  Kansas  City  advertiser.  "We  had 
this  happen  to  us  and  it  has  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  had  been  overlook¬ 
ing  a  real  opportunity  in  not  showing  more 
consideration  for  your  publication.” 

Perhaps  you,  too,  as  an  advertiser,  have 
been  overlooking  a  real  opportunity. 

otfd  nvili  be  f  i\‘en  if  requested} 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 

Puhlithed  by  The  Chrittian  Science  Publithinfi  Society,  One,  Noruay  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  500  Fifth  Avenue 


OTHER  BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Detroit,  Miami,  St.  Louis,  Konsos  City,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angelas,  Seattle. 

London  .  .  .  Paris  .  .  .  Genera 
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E  D  I  T  O  H  &  P  U  B  L  I  H  E  i>. 


(WIDE  WORLD  CABLEPHOTO) 

The  Bremen’s  flight  to  safety 

EXCLUSIVE  WITH  WIDE  WORLD 

Behind  the  French  front 

EXCLUSIVE  WITH  WIDE  WORLD 

( double  truck  in  New  York  Daily  News ) 

The  Simon  Bolivar  sinking 

FIRST  WITH  WIDE  WORLD 

Whatever  other  picture  services  you  are  now  taking, 
you  need  WIDE  WORLD,  too,  to  give  your  readers  quick, 
complete,  enterprising  war  coverage.  Write  or  wire  today  for 
full  details. 

The  New  York  Times 

WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS 

229  West  43rd  Street  •  New  York  City 


THREE  WAR  BEATS 
IN  THREE  WEEKS! 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884  ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


wift  &  Company,  Pioneer  in 
ublic  Relations  Ad  Copy 

Using  Newspapers  for  Third  Consecutive  Year 
.  .  .  Believes  Advertisements  Should  Be  Educa¬ 
tional,  Not  Defensive 


Years  of  Experience 


were  successrul  in  creating  a  netier 
understanding  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  on  one  hand  and 
the  packing  industry  on  the  other. 

The  same  underlying  philosophy,  or 
purpose,  motivates  the  current  edu¬ 
cational  advertising  series. 

As  a  change  of  pace.  Swift’s  em¬ 
barked  on  a  series  of  historical  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  national  magazines 
during  1923-24.  Colorful  facts,  rich 
in  the  romance  of  the  past,  furnished 
the  background  for  these  ads  which 
linked  early  American  history  and  the 
present  day,  emphasizing  the  part 
played  by  the  packing  industry  in  the 
economic  upbuilding  of  the  nation. 

This  campaign  was  handled  by  J. 

Walter  Thompson  Company. 

Typical  Historical  Ads 
Typical  of  the  magazine  series  was 
the  opening  ad  which  carried  the  in¬ 
triguing  headline:  “Search  for  spices 
helped  lead  Columbus  to  America — 
nieats  were  spiced — not  iced.”  An¬ 
other  ad  dealt  with  Lord  Francis 
Bacon’s  “refrigerated”  chicken.  It 
told  how  Lord  Bacon,  pondering  over 
the  effect  of  freezing  temperature  in 
the  preservation  of  meat,  bought  a 
chicken  and  stuffed  it  with  snow. 

While  thus  engaged,  he  suffered  a 
sudden  chill  and  a  week  later  he  died. 

In  his  last  letter,  however,  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  experiment  had  succeeded 
“excellently  well.” 

Swift’s  early  efforts  in  institutional 
advertising  placed  the  company  among 
the  pioneers  in  this  type  of  public 
relations,  it  was  pointed  out  by  A.  D. 

White,  in  charge  of  public  relations, 
during  a  recent  interview  with  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  Chicago.  The  educa¬ 
tional  advertising  program  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  in  co-operation  with  Swift’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  he  said.  Actual 
preparation  of  copy  is  executed  by 
Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency. 

Local  Campaign  3  Years  Old 
Three  years  ago.  Swift  &  Com- 

=  1'  in  1918,  when  the  Federal  necessary.  The  pany  deemed  it  wise  again  to  resort  .  -  .  - 

Commission  was  conducting  an  o’’®  or  fwo  advertisements  which  to  newspaper  advertising  not  only  to  Swift  officials,  however,  do  not 

-  te  investigation  of  the  meat  prepared  did  in  some  measure  acquaint  the  public  with  the  Swift  contemplate  expanding  the  program 
‘•’’g  industry.  Swift’s  found  it  nec-  answer  some  of  the  charges  made  organization,  but  to  personalize  and  ®  nation-wide  basis.  "I^e  company 
to  present  its  case  to  the  public  against  us  at  some  of  the  hearings  held  humanize  the  company  in  the  minds  '  *cws  this  type  of  advertising  as  some- 

to  offset  what  the  company  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  of  its  employes  in  key  packing  plant  that  must  be  kept  flexible  in 

tered  to  be  unfair  testimony.  believed  necessary  at  the  time  be-  cities.  'The  localized  institutional  accordance  with  plant  city  needs. 

■  arm  took  display  advertising  cause  we  had  no  opportunity  of  campaign  was  devised,  Mr.  White  said,  “Our  educational  advertising  pro- 

^  11,000  daily  and  weekly  news-  answering  the  charges  in  any  other  on  the  theory  that  every  Swift  em-  gram  has  helped  to  create  a  friendlier 

^■s  over  a  two-year  period,  an-  ploye  is  a  finger  on  the  Swift  hand,  feeling,  both  among  employes  and  the 

"  then  current  charges  of  The  other  advertisements,  however,  *®  ®  healthy  finger,  it  leaves  a  general  public,  explained  Mr.  White. 

®  f918-19  educational  cam-  are  being  prepared  with  the  idea  of  f'calthy  touch.  We  consider  this  type  of  advertising 


Swift  &  Company 


Five-Fold  Purpose 

II)  To  personalize  and  humanize  the 
pany;  (2)  Emphasize  the  fact  that 
t's  is  an  important  part  of  local 
.-‘iry  rather  than  just  a  branch  of 
national  organization;  (3)  Describe 
r  'aye  relations  and  the  many  bene- 
!■  which  employes  receive;  (4)  De- 
t  je  Swift  efficiency  in  service  to 
r  x-r.  producer  and  consumer: 
I)  Show  how  quality  of  Swift  prod- 
t  is  a  result  of  efficiency,  skill 
i.  harmonious  relations. 
jThe  copy  approach  used  in  accom- 
1  nn;  this  five  -  point  program 
n  lih  newspaper  public  relations 
:  :i;>ins  has  been  to  emphasize  the 
an  interest"  factor  by  featuring 
^  people  who  are  employes  of  the 
Ptny.  This  has  been  done  by 
•'  of  action  photographs  of  em- 
yes  at  work  and  by  quoting  them, 
ng  each  ad  purely  local  in  ap- 

f.aidamen tally,  the 


Swift  &  Company 


of  Swift's  beef-cutters  identified 
St.  Paul  advertisement. 


tain  the  highest  price  for  his  live 
.stock,  and  the  consumer,  on  the  other, 
equally  anxious  to  secure  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  and  by-products  at  the  lowest 
price  possible.  It  is  a  case  of  ‘both 
ends  against  the  middle.’  Politicians 
have  traded  on  this  position  of  the 
meat  packer  for  many  years.  There 
have  been  investigations,  in  each  of 
v/hich  the  economics  of  the  packing 
industry’  have  been  found  to  be 


series  was  de- 
d  to  explain  the  economics  of  the 
packing  industry  to  the  public. 
"Py  erasing  the  suspicion  and 
■ty  that  often  color  the  thinking 
citizen  when  consid- 
-  big  business.”  Swift  &  Com- 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHES 


Herald  Tribune 
Newsman  Ousted 
From  Germany 


Although  Not  Expelled. 
Nazis  Revoke  His  News 
Rights,  So  He  Leaves 


Within  three  weeks  after  he  had 
taken  over  as  chief  of  the  Berlin 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Beach  Cen¬ 


sorship,  filing  them  by  wireless  in¬ 
stead  of  telephone. 

“The  Foreign  Office  press  confer¬ 
ence  on  Thursday  morning  opened 
with  the  reading  of  a  German  state¬ 
ment  of  the  British  reception  of  the 
original  dispatch,  whereupon  it  was 
announced  that  this  correspondent 
was  barred  from  the  Foreign  Office 
and  Propaganda  Ministry  press  con¬ 
ferences  upon  order  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop  and 
Propaganda  Minister  Goebbels. 


ger,  young 
American  news¬ 
paperman.  found 
himself  in  such 
difficulties  with 
the  Nazi  authori¬ 
ties  as  a  result 
of  a  story  he  filed 
Monday,  Nov.  13, 
that  he  was  vir¬ 
tually  forced  to 
leave  Germany. 

Although  h  e 
was  not  expelled, 
all  of  Conger's 
rights  as  a  newi^aper  correspondent 
were  revoked  and  he  felt  it  would 


Beach  Conger 


be  useless  for  him  to  remain  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  Conger  was  not  allowed  to  use 
any  form  of  communication,  even 
mail,  and  he  was  barred  from  all  Ger¬ 
man  press  conferences.  With  Mrs. 
Conger,  he  left  for  Amsterdam,  Nov. 
18. 

Roused  Nazi  Wrath 

Since  Nov.  18,  when  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  communications  privileges 
were  revoked,  the  morning  daily  had 
been  getting  its  news  from  the  wires 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press.  Grafton  S.  Wilcox,  managing 
editor,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  Tues¬ 
day  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
the  government  for  return  of  com¬ 
munications  privileges  that  day.  The 
bureau,  he  said,  temporarily  will  be 
in  charge  of  Russell  Hill,  who  as¬ 
sisted  Conger.  Conger,  he  said,  will 
remain  in  Amsterdam  “for  the  time 
being.” 

The  story  which  caused  the  Nazi 
wrath  was  one  in  which  Conger  re¬ 
ported  refusal  of  the  German  Army 
high  command  to  countenance  inva¬ 
sion  of  any  neutral  country,  and  in 
which  he  reported  general  unrest 
within  Germany.  All  was  not  so 
serene,  particularly  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  as  the  Nazis  would 
have  the  world,  including  Germany, 
believe.  Conger  wrote. 

The  story  appieared  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  Tuesday  morning,  Nov.  14. 
The  next  morning,  all  of  the  London 
papers  had  picked  it  up  and  given 
the  piece  wide  notice. 

Now  in  Amsterdam 
In  a  dispatch  from  Amsterdam, 
where  Conger  arrived  late  Saturday 
night,  Nov.  18.  the  27-year-old  corres¬ 
pondent,  wrote: 

“The  first  official  reaction  to  the 
dispatch  was  made  known  at  the 
Foreign  Office  press  conference  in 
Berlin  on  Wednesday  morning.  At 
that  time  portions  of  it  were  read  in 
a  not  too  accurate  translation,  without 
mention  of  either  the  writer  or  the 
newspaper.  The  correspondents  pres¬ 
ent  were  warned  that  such  stories 
would  not  be  permitted.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  that  a  warning  had 
been  given,  and  that  the  matter  would 
then  be  dropped. 

“Later  that  afternoon,  however,  this 
correspondent  was  summoned  to  the 
Propaganda  Ministry  and  was  told 
that  a  complete  denial  would  have  to 
be  issued,  otherwise  his  telephone 
privileges  would  be  revoked. 

“If  the  denial  was  not  forthcoming, 
this  correspondent  was  told,  he  would 
have  to  submit  all  his  stories  to  cen- 


Ordered  from  Pross  Conference 

“The  writer  was  then  ordered  to 
leave  the  press  conference.  Admission 
to  the  conference  would  be  granted 
only  on  the  condition  that  a  blanket 
denial  of  the  story  was  announced, 
although  only  three  items  in  it  were 
singled  out  for  official  disapproval. 
Later  the  same  afternoon,  at  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Propaganda  Ministry  offi¬ 
cials,  I  was  told  that  I  could  no  longer 
send  or  receive  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  messages,  telegrams,  or  even 
letters,  and  that  it  would  be  extremely 
unwise  to  attempt  to  evade  these  pro¬ 
hibitions.” 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  one 
of  Conger’s  stories  has  got  him  in 
trouble,  although  his  reputation  and 
record  as  a  newspaperman  are  excel¬ 
lent.  In  1932,  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Conger,  who  was  editorial 
director  of  the  Michigan  Daily,  wrote 
an  editorial  attacking  the  conduct  of 
members  of  the  American  Legion  at¬ 
tending  their  annual  convention  in  De¬ 
troit.  Conger’s  editorial  caused  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Richard  L.  Tobin,  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily,  and  the  placing  of 
Conger  on  probation.  The  Board  of 
Regents,  however,  overruled  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  and  Tobin  and 
Conger  were  reinstated  as  regular 
students. 

The  widespread  publicity  that  the 
affair  received  resulted  in  jobs  for 
both  of  the  young  newspapermen. 
Tobin  received  an  offer  from  the 
Herald  Tribune,  which  he  accepted, 
and  of  which  he  is  now  an  assistant 
city  editor.  Conger  went  to  work  for 
World  Letters,  Inc.,  a  company 
which  sent  him  around  the  world 
twice.  His  job  was  to  write  a  weekly 
news  letter  on  a  foreign  country  for 
school  children. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

D«‘c«*mber  7-8  —  California 
Press  Assn.,  annual  business 
convention,  San  Francisco. 

DiH'ember  12  —  Associated 
Business  Papers,  meeting.  Union 
League  Club,  Chicago. 

December  13  —  Associated 
Business  Papers,  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 
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Telegraphers 
Hinder  Scribes 


State's  Classified  Ads 
Are  Not  Legal  Notices 


Classified  advertisements  inserted  in 
newspapers  by  Alabama  state  depart¬ 
ments  are  not  “legal  notices”  and  are 
subject  to  the  newspapers’  regular 
commercial  rates,  under  a  ruling  by 
Atty.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Lawson. 

Lawson  advised  John  D.  Petree, 
director  of  the  State  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations  that  “want  ads” 
inserted  by  the  department  in  efforts 
to  find  employment  for  workers  on  its 
register  could  not  be  considered  “legal 
notices.” 

Petree  asked  the  decision  when  a 
Mobile  daily  paper  charged  its  regu¬ 
lar  classified  rates  and  the  state  comp¬ 
troller  refused  to  approve  payment  of 
a  greater  amount  than  that  authorized 
for  “legal  notices.”  State  law  limits 
this  charge  to  cents  per  word  for 
the  first  insertion  and  1  cent  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 


Was  Born  in  Berlin 

After  two  years  of  touring  the 
world  for  World  Letters,  Conger  quit 
to  work  on  newspapers  and  news  ser¬ 
vices  in  several  eastern  cities.  He 
joined  the  Herald  Tribune  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1935. 

When  Conger  went  to  Berlin  last 
month  he  was  really  “going  home,” 
for  the  young  newsman  was  born  in 
the  German  capital  in  1912.  His  father, 
Seymour  B.  Conger,  was  at  that  time 
head  of  the  Associated  Press  Berlin 
bureau.  The  Conger  family  left  Ber¬ 
lin  on  the  last  train  out  of  Berlin  for 
Amsterdam  on  the  night  of  April  6, 
1917,  the  day  that  the  United  States 
declared  war  against  Germany. 


Green  Named  Eagle's 
Bankruptcy  Trustee 

Charles  C.  Green,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  in 
1928-29  and  more  recently  corporate 
secretary  of  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair,  qualified  on  Nov.  21  as  the  new 
bankruptcy  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  succeeding  Clarence  E. 
Galston,  resigned,  and  has  posted  $25.- 
000  bond. 

Mr.  Galston.  a  New  York  attorney, 
was  appointed  on  Oct.  31  by  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  referee,  Wilmot  Morehouse.  In 
announcing  acceptance  of  Mr.  Gals- 
ton’s  resignation  effective  Nov.  20, 
Mr.  Morehouse  gave  no  reasons  for  it 
and  said  Mr.  Green  had  qualified  as 
trustee.  Mr.  Green  appointed  the 
same  lawyers,  Kreutzer,  Hauser  and 
Selman,  as  attorneys  for  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  trustee. 
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Sports  Writers  at  Football 
Gome  Victims  of  Wire 
Men's  Enthusiasm 


BUYS  NEW  PLANE 

The  Gannett  Newspapers  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  Stinson  Reliant,  a  five-pas¬ 
senger  airplane,  replacing  a  four- 
passenger  plane.  It  was  flown  from 
Wayne,  Mich.,  last  week,  by  Lieutenant 
Commander  Russell  Holderman,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  pilot.  The  new  ship, 
which  has  a  specially  designed  door 
for  photographic  work,  is  equipped 
with  a  250 -horsepower  Lycoming 
motor.  It  cruises  at  150  miles  an 
hour. 
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Minneapolis,  Nov.  20— The  “debats 
of  the  press  box”  is  what  several  Mr' 
nesota  sports  writers  are  calling  the 
performance  put  on  for  visiting  scribes 
—with  the  newsmen  the  victims-e: 
the  lowa-Minnesota  football  game  a; 
Iowa  City,  Nov.  18. 

Home,  and  in  a  grumbling  mood 
because  of  “inexcusable  handicap;' 
put  in  their  way  in  covering  the  coc- 
test,  the  sports  reporters  explair.eo 
to  their  home  offices  today  why  tele¬ 
graph  service  on  their  reports  wa; 
delayed,  in  some  cases.  10  to  25  mr- 
utes  at  a  time. 

Hysterical  Press  Box 
They  told  of  a  press  box— suppos¬ 
edly  the  last  refuge  of  sanity  at  a 
football  game — gone  hysterical,  wiii 
some  of  the  operators  literally  quo¬ 
ting  work  to  cheer  wildly  and  behave 
in  general  like  mad  collegiate;, 
jumping,  dancing,  shrieking  and  back- 
slapping,  but  not  “clicking.” 

Iowa  won  the  game  in  the  last  mL'.- 
utes  of  the  contest  on  a  spectacui: 
play.  With  papers  at  home  speed: 
“extra”  preparations  and  waiting  for 
details  from  their  staff  men,  some  of 
the  reporters  “lost  their  wires”  coe- 
pletely  as  the  operators  put  on  tbei’ 
impromptu  demonstration.  In  one  case 
the  connection  was  not  restored  for 
almost  30  minutes. 

The  reporters  made  clear  that  ii« 
all  operators  were  at  fault  but  tha; 
the  pandemonium  disturbed  everyorc 
on  the  “cheering”  side  of  the  press  boi 
partition.  The  University  of  Iowa  *a; 
blamed  for  allowing  a  great  mar' 
hangers-on  and  others  with  no  legi 
timate  business  to  pack  the  press  bo* 
Cheer  Leading  Telegraphers 
As  one  reporter  commented  today 
“Some  of  the  telegraphers  were 
cheer  leaders — not  all.  The  boys  »b 
had  a  ’bug’  to  cover,  on  the  play-by 
play  detail,  during  the  game,  wereto| 
busy  trying  to  fight  the  noise  ar.. 
move  copy  to  cut  in  on  the  whoopla 
“It  was  the  group  of  spares,  includ 
ing  some  of  the  top  boys  who  a:t 
paid  to  know  better,  who  did  the 
forgivable.” 

Minnesota  writers  insist  that  they 
are  not  “sounding  off"  simply  becalm 
Minnesota  lost  the  game,  for  Min: 
sota  has  lost  four  times  this  year  ar.t 
according  to  the  newsmen, 
there  been  a  demonstration  like 
one  in  the  press  booth  by  friends 
the  winning  team. 

Bernard  Swanson,  of  the 
polis  Star-Journal,  who  has  covero 
two  Iowa  games  this  year  for  ns 
paper,  said  the  same  sort  of  thff 
has  happened  at  each  contest  he 
nessed  at  Iowa  City — “but  this  «« 
the  worst  I’ve  ever  seen.”  .^otne: 
writer  said  the  affair  was  “disgi^ 
ful”  and  that  there  could  not  • 
been  any  more  “inexcusable  han  ' 
caps”  placed  in  the  newsmen  s  way 
the  school  and  operators  had  delibe- 
ately  tried.  - 

There  is  talk  here  of  a  general 
to  ask  Iowa  authorities  to 
better  care  in  the  future  lest 
men  ask  their  offices  not  to 
them  to  Iowa  games. 


AP  EMPLOYES  TO  DINE 

The  Third  Annual  supper 
Associated  Press  employes 
Dec.  9  in  the  Norse  Grill  of  the 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 
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Buddy”  McHugh  An  Expert  in 
Covering  Crime  and 


Chicago  Herald-American  Police  Reporter 
Has  Covered  2,000  Murders  in  His  30  Years' 
Service  .  .  .  "Front  Page"  Character 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


pjR  30  years,  Leroy  ('‘Buddy”)  Mc¬ 
Hugh  has  been  covering  crime  for 
Chicago  Herald-American  and  the 
•y  News  Bureau,  yet  this  dynamic 
of  Chicago’s  police  reporters  is  a 
itie”  at  heart. 

He  does  not  like  to  hurt  people  in 

■  accounts  of  crime  and  sorrow  that 
so  much  a  part  of  his  daily  routine 
reporter  in  the  central  police  bu- 
j.  He  prides  himself  in  having  had 

;;  one  libel  suit  chalked  up  against 
.  sparkling  record  of  hard-hitting, 
t-breaking  “leg  work”  that  has  in- 
jded  2,000  murder  stories,  many  of 
ch  have  screamed  across  the  front 
of  the  nation's  press. 

Knows  85%  of  Force 
Buddy  McHugh  is  generally  con- 
:ed  to  be  the  best  known  newshawk 
.ing  the  city’s  police  force.  He 
,W5  intimately  literally  hundreds 
Chicago  policemen  from  Commis- 
er  James  P.  Allman  on  down  to 
copper  on  the  street.  He  has  a 
•king  acquaintance  with  85%  of  the 
;e. 

He  is  their  friend  and  they  are  his. 
oday,  after  30  years  of  close  associa- 
•.  with  policemen  under  all  kinds  of 
ditions,  McHugh  is  the  same  in- 
:iating  “Buddy,”  who  was  one  of 
characters  in  “The  Front  Page” 
ma  of  Chicago  newspaper  life  in 
t  rough  and  tumble  days  when  Chi¬ 
co’s  No.  1  reporter  was  the  famed 
dddy"  Johnson  of  the  old  Examiner. 
ddy  was  portrayed  as  a  cub  re- 
“er  for  the  City  News  Bureau  in 

•  play. 

Buddy  McHugh  revealed  his  work- 
;  philosophy  and  recalled  some  of 
thrilling  assignments  in  an  inter- 

*  with  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
«k  Smartly  dressed  and  quiet 
ken.  he  is  anything  but  the  type  of 
ce  reporter  usually  portrayed  in 

e  movies. 

Mokes  Friends  with  Cops 

a  policeman  feel  you  are  his 
^•’sonal  friend,  rather  than  a  reporter 
f  fud.  and  you  have  made  a  valuable 

■  ’•act  that  can  be  depended  upon,” 
said.  “Take  time  to  be  friendly 

personal  problems 
he  will  repay  you  with  tips  on 
you  least  expect  it.” 

He  follows  the  same  technique  in  in- 
■lewing  people  involved  in  crime 
‘>es.  A  sympathetic  attitude  to 
P®®ple  often  breaks  down  the 
’^hest  characters  or  unlocks  the 
of  some  grief-stricken  parent,  he 
latter  case.  Buddy  is  in- 
“  ed  to  ‘  soften”  a  story,  rather  than 

“everything. 

i'  west  side.  Buddy 

^  '*gh  left  grammar  school  to  be- 
■‘e  a  copy  boy  for  the  Associated 
'p.  short  time  later  he  joined 
tty  News  Bureau,  Chicago’s  dis- 
,,  school  of  journalism. 

his  associates  were  such  well- 
•wn  newspapermen  as  Ben  Hecht 
MacArthur,  who  later  col- 
““  a  ed  on  that  rip-roarin’  saga  of 
newsmen;  Webb  Miller, 
I  European  manager; 

ate  Floyd  Gibbons,  Chicago  Trib- 
correspondent;  Frank  Carson. 


New  York  News  assistant  managing 
editor;  Walter  Howey  of  Hearst  news¬ 
papers;  Jimmy  Murphy,  Buddy’s  daily 
competitor  on  the  Chicago  Times  (for¬ 
merly  with  the  old  Journal);  Edward 
Doherty,  ex-American  and  Tribune 
rewriteman  now  writing  for  maga¬ 
zines;  the  late  Joseph  McHugh,  Buddy’s 
older  brother;  Jack  Malloy,  now 
managing  editor  of  the  American,  and 
scores  of  others  whose  names  read 
like  “who’s  who”  in  newspaperdom — 
many  of  whom  were  proteges  of  the 
late  Walter  B.  Brown,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  City  News  Bureau. 


■’Buddy"  McHugh  with  Greta  Garbo  in 
1932. 

McHugh  has  been  reporting  crime 
news  for  the  American  and  Herald- 
American  for  the  past  25  years.  He 
is  at  his  best  on  a  telephone,  either 
getting  an  unwilling  person  to  talk, 
or  giving  facts  on  a  story  to  a  re¬ 
writeman.  He  seldom  uses  a  type¬ 
writer,  although  he  can  punch  out  a 
good  feature  story  if  the  occasion 
arises.  Several  years  ago,  he  was 
assigned  to  “cover”  an  opera  which 
had  as  its  plot  a  Chinatown  murder. 
Buddy’s  account,  written  in  the  par¬ 
lance  of  the  police  station,  was  a 
classic  and  overshadowed  the  review 
of  the  American’s  music  critic. 

He  is  a  natural  narrator.  His  abil¬ 
ity  simply  and  clearly  to  tell  what 
he  saw  or  heard  makes  his  telephone 
accounts  a  joy  to  every  rewriteman  at 
the  American.  This  same  clarity  of 
expression  was  reflected  in  our  in¬ 
terview. 

He  recalled  the  morning  at  the  old 
detective  bureau  at  179  N.  LaSalle 
St.,  when  the  switchboard  key  dropped 


and  he  heard  the  police  sergeant  ex¬ 
claim:  “My  God!”  < 

It  was  the  first  flash  of  the  Eastland 
disaster.  McHugh  raced  to  the  Clark 
Street  bridge  where  the  Eastland  had 
just  tipped  over  in  the  Chicago  river. 
Nearly  1,000  persons  perished.  He  saw 
the  boat  floundering  in  the  river, 
noted  the  hundreds  of  excursionists 
sliding  to  their  death.  Confusion 
reigned  as  South  Water  Street  produce 
dealers  threw  chicken  crates  to  the 
struggling  humans  in  the  water. 

Buddy  made  a  quick  survey  of  the 
.situation  and  raced  for  a  telephone. 
He  was  given  Wallace  Smith,  star 
rewriteman.  The  disaster  had  hit 
McHugh  like  a  thunderbolt  and  to  say 
that  he  was  excited  is  putting  it 
mildly. 

“Smith  told  me  not  to  get  excited, 
but  to  tell  him  just  what  I  had  seen. 
His  quiet  manner  calmed  me  down 
and  I  was  able  to  give  my  paper  a 
fairly  comprehensive  account  of  the 
disaster  for  our  first  edition.  Of 
course  the  story  grew  in  proportions 
as  the  day  went  on.  The  entire  city 
staff  was  organized  to  cover  the  story 
and  I  was  assigned  to  the  building 
where  the  unidentified  bodies  were 
taken.  Here  we  waited  while  rela¬ 
tives  walked  between  the  rows  of 
dead.  If  a  person  screamed  or  fainted, 
we  knew  that  another  victim  had  been 
identified.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
we  were  able  to  get  the  names  of 
the  dead.” 

Leopold-Loeb  Case 

He  rates  the  Eastland  disaster  as  his 
most  dramatic  story,  but  considers  the 
Leopold-Loeb  murder  of  Bobbie 
Frank  the  most  thrilling  crime  story 
because  of  the  coolness  with  which 
the  slayers  first  eluded  the  police 
and,  finally,  when  confronted  with 
damning  circumstantial  evidence,  ad¬ 
mitted  their  crime. 

The  St.  Valentine’s  Day  massacre  in 
1929  was  his  most  gruesome  story, 
he  said.  First  word  of  this  shooting 
came  to  Buddy  at  the  detective  bu¬ 
reau.  Following  his  usual  technique 
of  using  the  telephone  first,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  he  called  a  tavern 
keeper  near  the  scene  of  the  shooting. 
McHugh  asked  his  friend  to  run  over 
to  the  North  Clark  street  garage 
where  the  gangsters  had  met  their 
death  while  lined  up  against  a  wall. 
The  tavern  keeper  rushed  back  and 
phoned  Buddy  what  had  happened. 
McHugh  then  hurried  to  the  scene 
of  the  massacre,  which  marked  the 
high  point  of  Chicago  gangster  war¬ 
fare  during  the  prohibition  era. 

His  most  unusual  story  came  last 
year  when  a  74-year-old  Chicago  her¬ 
mit,  who  had  never  consulted  a  doc¬ 
tor  or  a  dentist,  never  been  sick  a 
day  in  his  life  and  had  never  kis.sed 
a  woman,  reported  to  Chicago  piolice 
that  he  had  been  robbed  of  $3,300  in 
gold  notes.  The  hermit  didn’t  know 
that  President  Roosevelt  had  called 
in  all  the  gold.  When  told  this,  he 
replied: 

“I  don’t  believe  it.  Teddy  would 
never  do  a  thing  like  that.” 

One  of  his  choicest  scoops  was  his 


interview  with  Greta  Garbo  in  1932. 
when  the  Swedish  actress  came  to 
Chicago  incognito,  traveling  under  the 
name  of  “Gussie  Berger.”  Greta 
“wanted  to  be  alone”  in  those  days. 
Chicago  reporters,  however,  were 
tipped  off  that  she  would  arrive  from 
New  York  on  the  Century.  McHugh 
was  among  the  reporters  assigned  to 
the  interview.  They  flocked  around 
the  motion  picture  star,  but  she  re¬ 
fused  to  be  interviewed  and  “escaped” 
in  a  taxi. 

Exclusive  Garbo  Interview 

After  the  other  reporters  had  left 
the  railroad  station.  Buddy  was  kick¬ 
ing  himself  for  not  noting  the  number 
of  the  cab.  He  met  a  station  master, 
whom  ^e  had  once  befriended.  The 
station  master  told  him  that  one 
Gussie  Berger  had  reserved  a  com¬ 
partment  on  the  Chief,  leaving  for 
the  West  Coast  at  noon.  Buddy 
waited  and  was  rewarded  by  meeting 
Greta,  who  had  gone  shopping  after 
eluding  reporters.  She  recognized 
Buddy,  who  had  managed  to  walk 
along  side  of  her  when  she  left  the 
station.  “What,  you  here  again!”  was 
her  greeting  to  McHugh.  Flashing  his 
inimitable  Irish  smile.  Buddy,  in  his 
best  piersuasive  manner,  explained  it 
was  his  job  to  get  an  interview.  La 
Garbo’s  frigidness  melted  away  and 
she  talked  to  Buddy.  He  came  back 
with  an  exclusive  interview. 

“You  don’t  always  come  back  with 
your  story,”  he  remarked.  “1  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  was  assigned  to  the  Harvey 
Church  murder  of  two  Packard  auto¬ 
mobile  salesmen.  I  managed  to  get 
into  Church’s  apartment,  with  the  help 
of  the  janitor.  I  was  looking  for  the 
bill  of  sale  for  the  car  Church  was 
supposed  to  have  bought.  I  couldn’t 
find  the  bill  and  went  back  to  the 
office. 

“Later,  police  went  into  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Church’s  apartment  building 
and  found  the  floor  covered  with 
blood.  Church  had  killed  the  men  in 
the  basement  and  had  taken  the 
bodies  away.  If  I  had  only  gone 
into  the  basement  that  day,  I  would 
have  discovered  the  evidence  which 
led  to  his  capture.” 

Gets  Along  with  Police 

McHugh’s  knack  of  getting  along 
with  police  officers  dates  back  to  his 
first  police  beat  as  a  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  reporter  when  he  was  18.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  East  Chicago  Ave¬ 
nue  station,  where  a  cranky  police 
sergeant  was  in  charge  of  the  “book.” 
The  sergeant  had  been  the  victim  of 
some  reporter’s  “enterprise”  in  the 
past,  and,  consequently  was  sour  on 
newspapermen.  The  youthful  Mc¬ 
Hugh,  thanks  to  the  coaching  of  his 
older  brother  Joe  (who  was  rewrite 
on  the  American)  at  home  in  the 
evening,  and  a  few  friendly  tips  from 
older  reporters,  managed  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  sergeant.  He  was 
launched  on  a  career  that  has  led  to 
his  enviable  position  today.  He  has 
traveled  abroad  and  has  studied  po¬ 
lice  methods  in  foreign  countries. 

McHugh  is  married  and  lives  in  Oak 
Park,  Ill.  The  McHughs  have  three 
children,  two  daughters  and  a  son. 
The  oldest  daughter  is  a  student  at 
Rosary  College,  River  Forest,  Ill. 

His  advice  to  young  reporters  start¬ 
ing  out  to  report  crime  news  is:  “Be 
a  little  careful.  Don’t  hurt  a  person 
if  you  can  help  it.  You  can  usually 
soften  a  story,  without  spoiling  it  and 
keep  people  from  hating  you.  Make 
friends  with  policemen.  Don’t  try  to 
dictate  a  story  over  telephone.  Give 
the  rewriteman  the  facts  and  let  him 
write  the  story.  That’s  what  he  is 
paid  to  do.” 

If  he  had  to  do  it  over  again,  he 
would  still  be  a  police  reporter,  he 
said.  “It’s  the  greatest  education  in 
the  world.” 


wires,  making  possible  transmission 
over  long  distances.” 


the  program  are  to  be  determined  by 
a  central  committee  yet  to  be  named 


1^  1  those  16  circuits  into  two  production,  lie  explained.  Details  of 

XYiCllClSn  inV©nXS  wires,  making  possible  transmission  the  program  are  to  be  determined  by 

__  ,  I  over  long  distances.”  a  central  committee  yet  to  be  named 

f*^|  Tills  machine,  he  said,  would  sell  by  the  national  federation.  The  com- 

for  approximately  $150,  but  would  mittee  is  scheduled  to  meet  next 
compete  with  telegraphic  printers  now  month  to  formulate  a  definite  plan. 

1  ypewriiei  $1,500.  . 

Cleveland  U.P.  Nighi  Mgr.  New  AFL  Union 

Reveals  Possibilities  feature  would  be  tape  duplication:  a  CoiltrQCt  ill  BoStOIl 

Of  Development  ‘yPist.  to  write  a  form  letter,  would  30  employes  of  the  editorial 

merely  punch  it  out  m  tape  and  could  departments  of  the  Boston  Hearst  pa- 
CLEVELAND,  Nov.  20— Because  he  run  off  as  many  copies  as  she  needed.  received  pay  raises  late  last  week 

says  he  is  naturally  lazy  himself.  We  could  have  interchangeable  when  a  new  contract  was  signed  by 
Capel  W.  McNash,  night  manager  of  type  faces,  for  since  the  type  is  all  on  management  with  the  American 

the  Cleveland  a  simple  single  casting,  we  could  fur-  Federation  of  News  Writers,  Report- 

I - United  Press  bu-  nish  large  and  small  type  faces,  italics.  gj.g  Editorial  Workers,  an  AFL 

reau,  has  in-  foreign  characters,  and  so  forth.  To  (filiate.  The  new  contract  is  effective 


Tliis  machine,  he  said,  would  sell  by  the  national  federation.  The  com- 
for  approximately  $150,  but  would  mittee  is  scheduled  to  meet  next 
compete  with  telegraphic  printers  now  month  to  formulate  a  definite  plan, 
selling  for  $1,500.  ■ 

“The  possibilities  for  other  improve-  ttPT  TTnirtn 

ments  are  infinite,”  McNash  said.  “One  IXL  U  UlllUXl 

feature  would  be  tape  duplication:  a  Contract  in  Boston 
typist,  to  write  a  form  letter,  would  30  employes  of  the  editorial 

merely  punch  it  out  m  tape  and  could  departments  of  the  Boston  Hearst  pa- 
run  off  as  many  copies  as  she  needed.  pers  received  pay  raises  late  last  week 
“We  could  have  interchangeable  ^  contract  was  signed  by- 

type  faces;  for  since  the  type  is  all  on  management  with  the  American 


vented  an  elec-  change  a  bar  would  mean  a  matter  of  peb.  1,  1941. 


ers  and  Editorial  Workers,  an  AFL 
affiliate.  The  new  contract  is  effective 


trical  typewriter  seconds.” 

“designed  to  take  “This  is  not,  of  course,  the  first  elec- 
the  work  out  of  trical  typewriter,”  McNash  said,  “but 


Minima  for  rewrite  men  was  raised 
from  $59  to  $65  and  from  $59  to  $61 
for  copy  desk  workers.  As  a  result 


C.  W.  McNash 


typing.”  other  electrical  machines  have  only  reclassification  15  employees  re- 

An  d  thereby  added  further  complications  to  an  al-  ceived  raises  and  15  more  were 
he  hopes  to  ready  over-complicated  device.  granted  pay  increases  on  the  so-called 

revolutionize  the  Young  McNash,  who  built  his  first  merit  clause  which  provides  for 
typewriter  and  radio  when  he  was  12  and  a  man-car-  salaries  greater  than  the  minima  for 
telegraphic  rying  glider  at  the  age  of  16,  has  built  superior  men.  Editors  are  now  clas- 
printer  i  n  d  u  s  -  two  models  of  the  device,  which  have  gjfied  a  minimum  of  $69  weekly, 
tries.  McNash.  been  crude  but  workable,  and  has  provision  for  severance  pay,  and  will 
who  is  26,  spent  turned  the  job  of  producing  a  finished  vvork  on  a  six-day  40-hour  week 
ig  the  device,  and  model  over  to  a  professional  model-  schedule.  All  other  classifications  are 


three  years  developing  the  device,  and  model  over  to  a  professional  model- 
this  month,  with  Henry  B.  Henson,  maker. 

Cleveland  bureau  manager  of  the  mir-ii.  "  -rv  n 

United  Press,  organized  the  McNash  Plan  MllllOn  Dollai 

Dairy  Ad  Campaign 

Simplifies  Operation  Chicago,  Nov.  20 — Plans  for  an 


on  the  established  five-day  40-hour 
week.  A  new  clause  also  provides  for 
six  specific  holidays  a  year. 


Llectntype  Corporation  to  promote  me  r\  •___  WJ  ■ 

invention.  Dairy  Ad  Campaign  ^  AWARDS 

Simplifies  Operation  Chicago,  Plans  for  an  annual  West  Virginia 

“The  Electritype,  as  we  call  it,  rep-  eventual  $1,000,000  co-operative  ad-  state  journalism  conference  Nov.  11  at 
resents  a  complete  departure  in  type-  vertising  program  in  newspapers  and  Morgantown  first  place  for  the  best 
writer  construction,”  McNash  ex-  magazines  to  increase  consumption  of  editorial  of  the  year  went  to  Harry 


construction. 


plained.  “The  present  machine  hasn’t  dairy  products  m  U- S.,  were  outlin^  ^  farmer  editor  of  the  Bluefield 

been  changed  in  40  years,  and  I  sought  here  last  we^  by  Jolm  Brandt,  presi-  Sunset  News,  now  with  the  Charleston 
to  simplify  it  and — above  all — make  it  o-T  j  ^  Creameries,  me..  Bureau  of  the  Associated  Press.  Ralph 

easier  to  operate.”  and  Katherine  McCoy  Fisher  of  the 

McNash  explained  how  he  has  sym-  Co-operative  Milk  Producers  Moorefield  Examiner  received  a  joint 

*1 - ,  ,  j  ,  award  for  the  best  news  story  and 

The  plan  has  already  progress^  to  Carol  Douthat  of  the  Bluefield  Sunset 


plified  the  machine.  rm-  i  ’  i.  i  j  j  x  award  for  the  best  news  story  and 

“By  consolidating  all  the  type  into  ,  e  p  an  as  a  ready  progress^  to  q^j-oI  Douthat  of  the  Bluefield  Sunset 
one  small  ‘type  bar’ — a  simple  cast-  ^  ^  j  three  ^35  awarded  first  place  for  the 

ing — and  providing  means  to  impact  ^  to  an  assessment  jjggj  feature  story.  Calvin  W.  Price 

this  bar  against  the  ribbon,  meanwhile  ^  raise  ^jjg  Pocahontas  Times  is  president 

rotating  and  raising  it  for  selection  of  S250,000  annually  for  advertising  pur-  j^rs.  Fisher  was  elected  vice- 

the  letters,  we  have  been  able  to  re-  7^  "a  President, 

duce  by  almost  90%  the  number  of  are  being  assessed  one  cent  per  ^und 

parts  reguired,"  hs  said.  MinnlsotaTrrSngtlM.S^^^^^  CAL.  MEETING  JAN.  19 

“We  have  eliminated  42  sets  of  type  on  a  1  20-cent  per  pound  levy  over  Ten  awards  will  be  made  to  Cali- 


parts  required,”  he  said. 

“We  have  eliminated  42  sets  of  type 
hammers,  springs,  levers,  and  so 
forth,”  he  said.  “That  leaves  about 
l/lOOth  of  the  number  of  moving 
parts  that  can  get  out  of  order. 

To  Sell  for  $50 

“Thereby — and  this  is  important — it 
should  be  possible  to  produce  the  Elec- 


CAL.  MEETING  JAN.  19 

Ten  awards  will  be  made  to  Cali- 


a  three-year  period.  Other  dairy  states  fomia  newspapers  at  the  annual  Cali- 
are  expected  to  join  in  the  program,  fomia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
which  calls  for  an  initial  expenditure  ciation  convention  to  be  held  at  Coro¬ 
of  $500,000  for  advertising,  Mr.  Brandt  nado.  Cal.,  Jan.  19  and  21.  Entries  for 


stated. 

Purpose  of  the  advertising  will  be 
to  promote  the  dietary  value  of  dairy 


the  various  competitions  closed  Oct.  1. 


... 


tritype  to  sell  for  about  $50,  which  is  products  as  opposed  to  substitutes 
less  than  half  the  price  of  present  and  to  increased  general  consumption, 
typewriters.”  thereby  keeping  pace  with  increased 

The  new  machine  would  be  infinite-  _ _ _ 

ly  easier  to  operate,  he  pointed  out. 

“Electricity  will  do  all  the  work,”  i~'-. . - - - 

the  inventor  said.  We  ve  figured  out  I  , 

that  a  typist,  by  actual  measurement,  | 

expends  more  energy  in  a  day’s  work  | 

than  a  ditch-digger.  In  the  Electri-  , 

type,  the  operator  won’t  exert  pressure 

to  move  a  lever,  but  will  merely  touch  j  _  ^ 

the  keys  to  make  a  contact.  Elec-  '  ^ 

“Electricity  will  do  everything.  Car- 
riage  return,  shift  key,  back  spacer —  I  M  v 

all  are  switch-operated.  The  impact 
will  be  constant  and  adjustable,  be-  \_^  ouc««!  \ 

McNash  said  that  it  would  be  sim-  |||^  |  / 
pie  to  convert  the  device  into  a  tele-  \  ^  ^ 

graphic  printer.  All  control  of  the 

machine,  he  explained,  centers  in  16  ^  '** 

wires  and  a  16-wire  cable  could  easily  j 
be  plugged  from  one  machine  to  an¬ 
other  in  an  adjoining  room  or  another  TMTDT  ir*  B  TP  O 

floor  of  a  building.  i  t.  O- 

This  would  make  possible  simultan-  Two  Chicago  newspaper  cartoonists  hit  u| 
eous  printing.  tured  Hitler  as  the  "modern  Don  Quixote" 

Long  Distance  Transmission 

^  in  attempting  to  invade  Holland  as  a  part  c 

“But,”  he  added,  “we  can  go  farther  day.  Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  N 
than  that.  If  we  add  a  simple  ‘distrib-  cartoon,  also  featuring  Hitler  as  a  moder 
utor’  to  the  device,  we  can  consoli-  windmill,  labeled  the  i 


to  promote  the  dietary  value  of  dairy  CHANGED  TITLE 
products  as  opposed  to  substitutes  The  Pinehurst  (N.  C.)  Sandhills 
and  to  increased  general  consumption,  News-Press  has  changed  its  name  to 
thereby  keeping  pace  with  increased  the  Pinehurst  Outlook. 


^:iA  - 


M 


DUPUCATE  CARTOON  IDEAS 


Two  Chicago  newspaper  cartoonists  hit  upon  the  same  idea  last  week  when  they  pic¬ 
tured  Hitler  as  the  "modern  Don  Quixote"  tilting  with  Holland's  windmills.  Joe  Parrish, 
Chicago  Tribune  cartoonist,  used  the  Quixote  theme,  (left)  to  illustrate  Hitler’s  futility 
in  attempting  to  invade  Holland  as  a  part  of  his  cartoon  comment  for  Nov.  15.  The  same 
day,  Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  News  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  produced  a  similar 
cartoon,  also  featuring  Hitler  as  a  modern  knight,  ensconced  in  a  tank,  tilting  with  a 
windmill,  labeled  the  Allies,  on  Dutch  territory. 


Jewelry  Firm 
Marks  100  Years 
In  Newspapers 

Philadelphia  Concern 
Increased  Ad  Budget 
During  Depression  Years 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  20— The  stor, 
100  years  of  successful  newspaper 
vertising  was  told  to  Editor  &  'r, 
LisHER  today  by  Charles  W.  O^-.  - 
president  of  the  century-old  jew 
firm  of  J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Compar.v 

His  comments  were  prompte: 
the  insertion  of  a  display  ad  . 
ment  last  week  in  all  Phiia;  ■ 
newspapers  and  the  Wilmington  I 
nal,  calling  attention  to  the  ciiir.:i; 
long  history.  The  advertisemer  . 
headed:  “A  Century  on  Q*: 
Street.”  Mr.  Oakford  stated  he 
received  many  letters  from  the  r 
old  and  steady  customers  in  res: 
to  the  message. 

Stress  Quality  iu  Ads 

‘■Caldwell’s  have  made  exv, 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  for 
a  hundred  years,”  Mr.  Oakford .- . 
“The  first  advertisement  appearec 
the  United  States  Gazette  on  Jur.{  1 
1839,  announcing  the  opening  of : 
store  on  Chestnut  Street  by  Jams 
Caldwell.  Quality  was  stressed  fa  :, 
first  ad  and  it  has  been  stressed  ir. 
advertising  ever  since.” 

The  first  advertisement,  the  rr.;: 
of  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Historical  Society  of  Penn.sy’.v£ 
said: 

"Watches  and  Jewellery.  The  .: 
scriber  respectfully  makes  knor 
his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  : 
taken  the  store  No.  163  Chestnu; : 
four  doors  above  the  United 
Hotel,  where  will  be  found  an  a;- 
ment  of  fine  watches,  of  the  mos 
proved  makers,  and  fashionable  jt*: 
lery  of  the  newest  patterns;  al» 
variety  of  Engli.sh  and  French  : 
goods. 

“Silverware  constantly  on  hand 
manufactured  to  order." 

In  that  first  advertisement  Mr 
ford  said,  can  be  found  the 
formula  of  the  Caldwell  firm. 

Budget  and  Copy  Adjuitokk 

"We  have  always  striven  to  : 
the  highest  quality  merchandise : 
straightforwardly  informed  the 
of  our  offerings  by  advertising. 
of  our  advertising  has  been  done 
newspapei*s.  The  newspaper  ir.  - 
offers  flexibility  and  reaches  the. 
est  number  of  people.  Our  can::-  • 
do  not  have  to  be  planned  far 
advance  and  we  can  make  ove"- 
changes  to  meet  current  needs 
can  adjust  our  budget  and  copy  to 
times. 

“Years  ago  it  was  a  rarity  for  L 
well's  to  use  prices  in  advertist" 
but  currently  we  have  found  it  - 
business  to  include  price  tags  in 
of  our  offerings. 

“A  far-sighted  and  flexible  adv 
ing  policy  is  just  as  important 
business  house  as  its  mL-rch.ar‘ ' 
policies.  During  the  depression  ■■ 
of  '31,  ’32  and  ’33.  we  increased 
newspaper  budget  and  ran 
‘educational  and  confidence  -- 
tisements.  We  stressed  the  fact  ‘ 
gems  had  a  lasting  value  and  ^ 
people  interested  in  jewels  by 
ing  in  our  displays  interesting  aC"  - 
of  the  origin  of  some  gems.  , 

Mr.  Oakford  said  that  the 
company,  which  is  known  thr"“-  , 
the  worli  has  kept  a  file  of 
important  of  its  newspaper 
ments  for  over  a  hundred  i 

form  a  striking  educational 
the  development  of  the  ad'C-- 
art. 
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•  I  JjV  ^  IT*  ^  T  _  Under  the  usual  rules  of  law,  in 

Georgias  lYLocLei  Lioei  Law  tri?. ‘li 

_  _  _  II  actual  pecuniary  loss  resulted.  But 

May  Be  “Dr.  Jekyll-Mr.  Hyde 

“In  an  action  for  damage  for  the 

Attorney  BeUeves  Libel  Retraction  Low  May  C 

_  _  ^  iTixCi-*  ix  than  special  damages,  unless  a  retrac- 

Be  Legally  oound  But  bubject  to  Wiae  tlon  be  demanded  and  refused,  as 

hereinafter  provided.  He  shall  serve 

Interpretations  by  Courts  publisher  at  the  principal 

~  place  of  publication,  a  notice,  speci- 

TOIIIVTV  TllHVru  statements  claimed  to  be 

i5y  rilAINJi.  itlAIUi  libelous  and  requesting  that  the 

LECTURER  ON  LAW  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  same  be  withdrawn.  And  if  a  retrac- 
OF  JOURNALISM,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN;  MEMBER  tion  thereof  be  not  published  in  as 

OF  THE  CHICAGO  BAR  conspicuous  a  place  and  type  in  said 

newspaper  as  were  the  statements 
,  ,  .  complained  of,  in  a  regular  issue 

GEORGIA’S  new  libel  retraction  law  legislation  provides  that  a  public  re-  curred,  and  the  degradation  of  his  thereof,  published  within  one  week 
as  a  model  for  the  protection  of  traction  of  a  libelous  charge  made  reputation  is  a  substantial  loss,  such  service,  he  may  allege  such 

nevirspapers  may  be  a  legal  Dr.  Jekyll  without  malice  or  undue  negligence  These  damages  are  in  tlie  nature  of  notice,  demand,  and  failure  to  re- 
and  Mr.  Hyde.  Such  is  the  opinion  may  be  placed  in  evidence.  a  property  right;  they  have  been  said  complaint,  and  may  re- 

of  attorneys  for  several  newspaper  or-  "pyip  common  law  recognizes  two  constitute  property.  cover  both  special  and  general  dam- 


Attorney  Believes  Libel  Retraction  Law  May 
Be  Legally  Sound  But  Subject  to  Wide 
Interpretations  by  Courts 


of  attorneys  lor  several  newspaper  or-  common  law  recognizes  two  consiiiuie  property.  cover  both  special  and  general  dam- 

ganizations  which  have  been  inter-  classes  of  damages,  general  and  spe-  In  regard  to  objection  (b),  the  ages  if  his  cause  of  action  be  main- 

ested  in  the  possible  recommendation  cial.  General  damages  are  such  as  court  in  Hanson  v.  Krehbiel  (75  Pac.  tained. 

of  similar  legislation  reform  in  Illi-  presumes  must  naturally  and  1041),  for  example,  pointed  out  in  “And,  if  such  retraction  be  so 

nois  and  possibly  several  other  states,  proximately  arise  as  a  result  of  a  regard  to  general  damages  that  “the  published,  he  may  still  recover  gen- 
In  brief,  the  new  Georgia  law  pro-  libelous  publication.  Such  damages  injury  for  which  this  class  of  dam-  eral  damages,  unless  the  defendant 

rides  that  before  a  libel  action  may  result  by  inference  of  law  and  re-  ages  is  allowed  is  more  than  merely  shall  show  that  the  libelous  publica- 

be  brought,  the  plaintiff  must  give  quire  no  evidence  of  actual  damage,  speculative.  ...  In  short,  it  is  such  tion  was  made  in  good  faith  and  un¬ 
notice  to  the  publisher,  including  They  are  designed  to  be  compensa-  an  injury  to  the  reputation  as  der  a  mistake  as  to  the  facts.”  (2  Ma- 

complete  facts  as  to  the  statement  tory  for  a  large  class  of  injuries  was  contemplated  in  the  Bill  of  son’s  Minn.  St.  1927,  No.  9397). 

daimed  to  be  libelous,  and  his  own  arising  from  injured  feelings,  mental  Rights.  ...”  Damages  for  Mental  Suffering 

version  of  the  facts;  then  if  the  pub-  anguish,  and  public  humiliation,  cov-  Regarding  objection  (c).  Park  v.  Without  a  demand  from  the  nlaintiff 

lisher  makes  a  full  and  fair  retrac-  ering  such  injury  to  , reputation  as  Detroit  Free  Press  (40  N.W.  731)  the  newspapS  publiS  an  aSS 
non.  the  plaintiff  can  recover  only  the  conte.mplated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  stated:  “It  is  not  competent  for  the  retraction  the  following  day  On 

special  or  actual  damages  he  can  given  in  the  several  state  constitu-  legislature  to  give  one  class  of  citizens  lUp  eround  of  nossihle  neffliffonce  the 

I  sustain  in  his  proof.  If  the  publi^er  tions.  legal  exemption  from  liability  for  0001^ Wd*^ 

I  reftlCAC  in  vMiKlicrs  o  4nArb  ^  ^  .  ..  .  1. 1  _  _ ”  .  .  .  P  .  .  ^ 


sustain  in  his  proof.  If  the  publisher  tions.  legal  exemption  from  liability  for  court  allowed  general  damages  as 

refuses  to  publish  a  retraction,  then.  Special  damages  are  recoverable  wrongs  not  granted  to  others.”  given  by  the  trial  court  for  the  mental 

It  would  seem  that  the  common  law  also,  under  the  common  law,  when  in  discussing  retractions  statutes,  suffering  of  the  plaintiff,  despite  the 
e  as  0  general  damages  would  the  injury  can  be  shown  to  have  the  Harvard  Law  Review  (43  Har.  fact  that  a  retraction  was  made  and 


^  caused  actual  pecuniary  loss.  In  Law  Rev.  130)  points  out:  “When  such  despite  the  fact  that  no  proof  of 

Ceastitationality  QuettionabU  some  retraction  statutes  the  term  laws  are  made  applicable  only  to  pecuniary  damage  was  made.  This 

The  Georgia  law  is  a  sensible  one,  “actual  damages”  is  used.  On  the  newspapers  the  objection  has  been  was  in  a  state  which  has  upheld  the 

which,  if  constitutional,  would  give  interpretation  of  “actual”  rests  the  raised  that  they  are  discriminatory,  retraction  statute! 

some  protection  against  the  libel  leeway  for  judicial  interpretation.  but  they  have  been  upheld  as  having  In  Post  Pub.  Co.  v.  Butler  (137  Fed. 

racketeer.  In  some  states  it  would  Court  Disfavor  a  sufficiently  broad  basis,  and  a  723),  the  Ohio  statute  on  retraction 

undoubtedly  be  held  constitutional.  generally  recognized  that  courts  reasonable  relation  to  a  legitimate  in  libel  cases  was  construed  by  the 

The  proverbial  “fly  in  the  ointment”  ^j^b  disfavor  upon  slander  and  object.  ...  It  is  no  innovation  to  court  to  be  unconstitutional  in  de¬ 
lies  in  the  fact  that  courts  in  other  jjbel  suits  however  if  retraction  restrict  recovery  to  actual  damages,  priving  the  plaintiff  of  a  property 

states  have  nullified  the  effect  of  such  ctatntps  pnmp  bpfnre  them  on  a  test  where  good  faith  is  shown.”  right  in  his  good  name,  but  inter- 

a  Statute  either  by  _declaring  such  a  S  conlitutionalhy,  there  is  the  like-  |II„,trafion.  af  Action  not  offending 


states  have  nullified  the  effect  of  such  ctatntes  pome  before  them  on  a  test  where  good  faith  is  shown.”  right  in  his  good  name,  but  inter- 

a  Statute  either  by  declaring  such  a  S  conlitutionalhy,  there  is  the  like-  Illustration,  of  Action  ^ 

Statute  unconstitutional  or  by  so  ^bood  that  the  courts  would  strive  a^v  one  of  these  obiections  does  constitution  in  fact  because  a 

em^ating  the  statute  by  interpre-  so  to  intemret  the  law  as  to  favor  the  *  ^  one  ot  these  objections  does  construction  was  placed  upon  the 
tation  that  no  advantage  has  accrued  plaintiff  -  narticular  case  Juries  "cj  P^’cvent  some  courts  from  up-  statute  giving  the  plaintiff  the  right 
to  the  press.  ‘"r  f,  f  holding  the  constitutionality  of  re-  to  proceed  under  the  old  law  of 

fLvoTThe  °uiXrdog,  would  ^b7  in-  re^asoning^^k^^ATleJ  '"v  "'Selr  ^  ^ 

irS"  bTt  ^sJt!i\rrs  clined  to  favor_  the  per^n  charging  ?36);  ndthe;  do  th::e  be  noted  that 


SeT  ^  dXmaUon*  over  T  TSins  Ser  thl^c^^rL^  fn  mak!  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that 

oeclared  unconstitutional  in  Park  v.  mibliched  hv  a  substantial  cor-  ^“Jcciions  ninaer  me  courts  in  max  there  is  a  further  objection  to  such 


a  statute  in  a  time  when  newspapers 
are  subjected  to  widespread  criti- 


»as  repealed  in  1897.  Practi 

Newspapers  generally  are  subject 
*0  libel  claims  for  both  locally  writ- 


unconsmuiionai  in  rarx  v.  ^aner  nublished  bv  a  substantial  cor-  •  ^ - 1.  . - -  mere  is  a  lurmer  oojecnon  to  suen 

the  Detroit  Free  Press  (40  N.W.  731);  ,,,,-atinn  such  interpretations  as  will  cir-  g  statute  in  a  time  when  newspapers 

^ewise  such  a  retraction  provision  ^  ,  ,  cumvent  the  evident  intention  of  the  are  subjected  to  widespread  criti- 

was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Even  without  a  retraction  statute,  drafters  of  such  laws  to  eliminate  cism;  the  public  mind  might  react 

Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  in  Hanson  Illinois,  a  newspaper  in  order  general  damages,  for  which  no  spe-  unfavorably  to  legislation  which 

Krehbiel  (75  Pac.  1041).  Allen  v.  to  show  mitigation  of  damages  may  cial  or  pecuniary  injury  need  be  would  seem  to  favor  the  press.  How- 

Pioneer  Press  (41  N.W.  936),  holding  pJ^«*d  that  the  libelous  article  was  proy^.  Some  illustrations  of  such  ever,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 

*  retraction  law  constitutional,  rep-  published  in  good  faith  but  under  an  judicial  action  will  indicate  the  pos-  such  statutes  have  been  ruled  upon 
f^nts  the  opposite  viewpoint,  honest  and  reasonable  mistake  of  sible  fruitlessness  of  tinkering  with  both  favorably  and  unfavorably.  The 
Among  other  states  that  have  ex-  fact,  and  that  a  retraction  was  pub-  the  principles  of  the  common  law  so  Georgia  statute  in  permitting  “actual 

Perienced  the  testing  of  such  a  stat-  Ijshed  following  the  defamatory  pub-  well  ingrained  in  the  mind  of  the  and  special  damages”  leaves  plenty  of 

jjl®  are:  Alabama,  New  Jersey,  North  lication.  Accordingly,  in  light  of  the  American  judge.  room  for  interpretation, 

wolina.  North  Dakota  and  Ohio,  liberal  interpretation  of  such  statu-  Comer  v.  Age  Herald  Pub.  Co.  Fundamentally,  the  Georgia  law 

^ois  passed  such  a  statute  in  1895,  provisions,  it  would  swm  that  (44  gQ  573)  4},^  Alabama  Supreme  seems  legally  sound,  for  it  has 

"Ut  before  it  was  tested  judicially,  it  there  are  few  benente  to  be  gained  Court  held  that  there  could  be  no  con-  been  held  that  it  is  within  legis- 
repealed  in  1897.  practically  from  such  legislative  regu-  stitutional  objection  to  the  elimina-  lative  power  to  change  the  com- 

Newspapers  generally  are  subject  tion  of  punitive  damages,  as  such  m.on  law. 

b  libel  claims  for  both  locally  writ-  basis  for  unfavorable  regard  of  damages  do  not  constitute  a  property  The  danger  lies  in  adverse  reaction 

’‘en  stories  and  articles  which  come  to  such  retraction  provisions  is  upon  right.  Similar  reasoning  was  used  in  politically  and  in  wide  interpreta- 
•ditor’s  desks  through  press  associa-  three  grounds:  (a)  such  a  statute  the  North  Carolina  case,  Osborn  v.  tions  by  the  courts  in  trying  to  serve 
'bns  and  feature  syndicates.  Costs  of  deprives  the  plaintiff  of  a  property  Leach  (47  S.E.  811)  and  the  New  justice  under  the  theory  of  funda- 
''*'1'  claims,  though  perhaps  no  right  in  his  good  name;  (b)  it  denies  Jersey  case,  Neafin  v.  Hoboken  Print-  mental  principles  of  the  common  law, 
“mounting  to  large  sums  for  damages,  bim  a  speedy  recovery  for  an  injury  ing  &  Pub.  Co.  (68  Atl.  146).  so  much  controlling  in  the  judicial 

mn  high  if  it  i.  necessary  to  defend  1®  his  reputation,  a  remedy  provided  Meyerle  v.  Pioneer  Pub.  Co.  mind. 

“  long-drawn-out  suit  through  ap-  by  various  state  constitutions;  and  (i-g  792)  the  North  Dakota 

Pcsl  to  higher  courts.  I*-!  b  is  class  legislation  in  favor  of  Supreme  Court  held  a  retraction  stat-  ROBERTSON  TO  SAIL 

,  Realizing  that  the  law  of  libel  is  press.  utg  constitutional  as  regards  the  Samuel  Robertson,  head  of  the  New 

^-defined  and  not  satisfactory,  the  Raputation  Is  Troparty*  elimination  of  punitive  damages  York  bureau  of  the  Canadian  Press 

fE^tures  of  several  states  have  en-  In  regard  to  objection  (a),  it  was  where  no  fault  is  shown  on  the  part  Association,  who  is  leaving  in  Decem- 
“tled  various  statutes  changing  to  stated  in  Meyerle  v.  Pioneer  Pub.  Co.  of  the  publisher,  but  seemed  to  infer  ber  to  assume  the  post  of  superintend- 
»me  degree  the  common  law.  Much  (178  N.W.  792),  “these  damages  to  a  that  in  any  event  a  retraction  went  ent  of  CPA’s  London  Bureau  and  to 
”  Ibe  reform  in  this  ancient  and  person’s  reputation  .  .  .  are  capable  only  in  mitigation  of  damages.  So  far  act  as  war  correspondent  on  the  West- 
*“*omalous  branch  of  tort  jurisprud-  of  being  reduced  to  money  values  by  as  general  or  special  damages  are  ern  Front,  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner 
^  has  centered  in  the  field  of  reason  of  the  law’s  presumption  that  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  this  in  his  honor  Dec.  1  at  the  Hotel  Picca- 
^*mages,  particularly  as  affecting  an  injury  done  to  a  person’s  feelings,  case  merely  followed  the  common  dilly.  New  York,  to  be  given  by  the 
■‘*'*’spapers.  Much  of  this  type  of  the  public  shame  and  disgrace  in-  law  rule.  Hockey  Writers  Association. 


1  “  “‘“"“-oui  suit  inrougn  ap- 
P*"  to  higher  courts. 

,,  Jalizing  that  the  law  of  libel  Ls 
mned  and  not  satisfactory,  the 
^*a“tures  of  several  states  have  en- 


so  much  controlling  in  the  judicial 
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• _  Ifl*  n  r-,  Ty/r  „  Just  back  from  nearby  Lewisburg  A  Washington  photog  said  the  sole 

X IIUGS  XY£GH  Federal  Penitentiary  wUH  not  a  word  result  of  his  trip  was  a  “smashed 

of  comment  from  an  official  source  camera.”  He  declared  it  was  struck  bj' 
•  ,  concerning  the  liberation  of  the  once  a  federal  officer  at  the  penitentiary, 

y  A  I  n  tApVIOUT  fabulous  gang  overlord  of  Chicago,  It  was  3  p.m.,  more  than  two  hours 

w  ww  f  A  these  men  who  ferret  out  the  news  after  the  metropolitan  staff  men  k{' 

of  the  day  were  smarting  from  the  the  airport,  that  the  final  threads  o! 

_  j  Oi  oi  • _ ■  u  -ii.  r»i-  *  1-  shoulder  they  received.  the  story  were  pieced  together  by  the 

Guards  ota^C  okimiisn  Wltn  rnOtOg^rapilGrS  •  •  •  They  found  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Daily  Item  in  the  fir.st  official  an- 

Prisons  “indifferent,  unfair  and  neg- 

Other  Reporters  Hold  Mock  Inquest  Alter  ligent  in  dissemination  of  news  inci¬ 

dent  to  the  release  of  A1  Capone,” 

"Run  Around**  at  Lewisburq  Prison  and  recommended  that  steps  be  taken 

to  establish  a  better  relationship  as 

CHICAGO,  Nov.  20  —  The  Chicago  Smith  started  swinging.  Meanwhile,  ^  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence 

Times  came  up  with  a  national  Eisendrath  was  busy  with  his  Leica.  uf  these  misunderstandings, 

scoop  Nov.  16  when  its  reporter.  After  seeing  and  talking  with  Ca-  Reporter*  Furious 

Frank  Smith,  talked  with  A1  Capone  pone— briefly— the  Times  trio  returned  No  punches  were  pulled  in  the  fury 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  as  he  left  the  train  to  Chicago  by  plane  in  time  for  the  that  engulfed  these  men  who  had 

to  go  by  auto  to  the  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  Chicago  tabloid  to  carry  exclusive  pic-  failed  in  their  assignment, 

prison  and  then  to  the  Union  Memo-  tures  and  story  in  the  Nov.  16  issue.  For  24  hours  before  the  story 


Prisons  “indifferent,  unfair  and  neg¬ 
ligent  in  dissemination  of  news  inci- 


nountement  from  Warden  Hill. 

He  explained  that  Capone  was  re- 


dent  to  the  release  of  A1  Capone,”  ceived  at  the  penitentiary  about  j 
and  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  a  m.,  and  that  he  was  treated  like 
to  establish  a  better  relationship  as  any  of  the  other  1,600  prisoners  dur- 
a  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  ing  his  two-hour  stay.  At  7  o'clock 
of  these  misunderstandings.  Hill  said  he  ordered  Capone  brought 

Reporter*  Furious  to  his  office.  Handed  the  official  pa- 

No  punches  were  pulled  in  the  fury  . 


Hill  said  he  ordered  Capone  brought 
to  his  office.  Handed  the  official  pa¬ 
pers  of  release.  Hill  .said  Capone 
“smiled  a  yard  wide”  and  offered  a 
polite  “Thank  you." 

At  that  very  moment  the  newsmen 
were  at  the  front  gate,  but  Hill  said 


For  24  hours  before  the  story  \  f  ...oo.v.u  me  newsme 

“broke,”  the  Sunbury  Daily  Item's  were  at  the  froiit  gate,  but  Hill  sa 
news  room  had  scouted  reports  that  made  ffie.rnu 

Capone  was  either  at  Lewisburg,  or  take-for  Capone  was  released  throup 

M  1  j  Jr  reservation,  jumped  into  a  “big,  black 

Nevertheless  the  advance  guard  of  ,  ,  ^  j  j.  ,  ® 

„  r  .  ,  automobile  and  disappeared. 

Irrsm  T-io\>rc  nsnrl 


rial  Hospital  at  Baltimore.  Not  only  Other  newspapers, 
did  Smith  obtain  a  brief  interview—  Philadelphia  Bulleti 


Chicago  Times  trio  I'leverineiess  me  auvance  guara  oi 
arriving  in  Chicago  newsmen  from  news  services  and 
after  getting  exclu-  metropolitan  papers,  traveling  by  air- 
sive  interview  and  plane  and  automobile,  went  to  Lewis- 
pictures  of  A1  Ca-  burg,  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
pone  at  Harrisburg,  veiify  Capone's  presence  there,  and 
Pa.  Left  to  right:  then  formed  a  watch  at  the  main  gate 
David  Eisendrath,  Jr.,  of  the  penitentiary, 
photographer;  Frank  Even  then  Capone  was  speeding 
Smith,  reporter;  and  east  from  St.  Louis  on  a  fast  train. 
William  Pauer,  pho-  reportedly  disguised  to  shield  his  iden- 
tographer  who  was  tjty  “grape  vine”  passed  word 

slugged  by  guards,  jjg  ^ould  be  taken  from  a  train 

arriving  at  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  at  3.54 
a.m.,  and  the  tip  came  in  time  for 
news  services  to  have  men  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  They  scanned  every  person  who 
stepped  from  the  train,  and  reported 
rs.  including  the  back  to  their  offices  that  it  was  a 


Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Netc  York  “bad  steer.” 
the  first  with  a  newspaperman  since  News,  obtained  permission  to  carry  It  was  later  reported  that  he  left 
Capone’s  conviction— but  Times  pho-  Smith’s  copyrighted  story.  the  train  at  the  station  and  was  taken 

tographers  William  Pauer  and  David  The  Times'  story  was  particularly  to  a  waiting  automobile  which  sped 
Eisendrath,  Ji .,  took  pictures  of  the  noteworthy  in  view  of  conflicting  news  60  miles  to  the  prison.  The  boys  were 
former  Chicago  gangster  despite  the  reports  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Ca-  doing  “lobster”  duty  when.  Federal 
best-laid  plans  of  Federal  prison  pone.  The  Times  had  trailed  Capone  officials  say,  Capone  entered  the  peni- 
guards  to  spirit  Capone  across  the  and  his  government  companions  in  tentiary  shortly  after  5  a.m.  How  he 
country  in  complete  secrecy.  their  transcontinental  train  trip,  which  got  in  is  a  mystery,  for  it  was  as  diffi- 

^birmixh  with  Guard*  began  Nov.  12,  when  the  gangster  was  cult  for  anybody  to  get  past  the  cor- 


country  in  complete  secrecy. 

Skirmish  with  Guard* 


Herald  Tribune  Staff 
Changes  Announced 

In  a  bulletin  board  announcemer.: 
Nov.  18.  Grafton  S.  Wilcox,  managing 
editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribsw. 
announced  the  following  executivf 
staff  changes:  George  E.  Cornish,  a: 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor,  £ 
an  assistant  managing  editor  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Mr.  Wilcox  and  Henky 
Hill,  assistant  managing  editor. 

Everett  M.  Walker,  editor  of  Sectkr. 
II  of  the  Sunday  paper,  was  namec 
as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Wilcox  in  co¬ 
ordination  of  Sunday  sections  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  special  features,  and 
Joseph  S.  Evans.  Jr.,  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  Section  II.  A1  E.  Davies,  head 
make-UD  man,  was  appointed  assk- 
ant  night  editor. 

On  Nov.  20,  Lessing  L.  Engelkin? 
formerly  assistant  night  editor,  took 
over  the  post  of  day  city  editor  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  Charles  Mc¬ 
Lendon  on  that  day  (E  &  P  Nov.  18. 

p.  6) . 


,  .  . _ 1  taken  to  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  from  don  of  newspapermen  as  the  guards  . 

^e  Tim^s  pictuies  were  o  thg  Terminal  Island  prison.  at  the  prison  gates.  _  .  Wir  i  i»  Hi! 

under  slight  y  aci  imonious  ^  Because  the  Times  possessed  inside  It  was  mid-morning  Nov.  16  when  Start  ^^OndaV  A.MiJ 

tmns  wh^  ®  ^  ^  information  as  to  Capone’s  trip  across  press  wires  brought  formal  announce-  D  M 

mish  with  Sm.th  and  Times  photog-  continent.  Reporter  Smith  and  ment  from  Washington  of  Capone’s  batUlday  F.JVl. 

raphers  as  Capone  was  taken  trom  tne  Pauer  boarded  the  train  release  at  Lewisburg.  The  statement  Inaugurating  seven-day  news^pe 

tram  to  an  awaiting  black  sedan,  ide  -  Capone  at  Indianapolis.  Pho-  came  from  James  V.  Bennett,  direc-  service  for  Vallejo,  the  Vallejo  Mm- 

titled  by  Smith  as  bel^giiig  to  Hen  j  j^grapher  Eisendrath  was  sent  on  tor  of  Federal  Prisons.  "'9  Times-Herald  began  publication 

Hill,  warden  of  the  P  ahead  to  Harrisburg.  Unoffleial  Denial  of  a  Monday  morning  edition  Noy.  L 

V  S  IlZn  hv  eovtrnment  men  Smith  and  Pauer  experienced  con-  Warden  Hill’s  office  said  Hill  was  Monday  morning  papej  ^ 

S  nictures’.  siderable  difficulty  in  confirming  the  “out  of  town.”  Informed  of  Bennett’s  place  the  Saturday  eclition  of  the  Ere- 

nair  made  eisht  shots  in  all  three  whereabouts  of  Capone  on  the  train,  announcement  from  Washington,  his  Chronicle,  which  was  disc^. 

I?  wh1Si  wie  suitable  Even  the  porter  on  the  car  in  which  secretary  replied;  “It’s  all  news  to  tinued  Nov.  11  making  it  a  five-da. 

Th*.  Times  sold  the  nicture  dis-  ll'*'  gangster  and  the  prison  guards  me.  We  haven’t  seen  Capone  around  Paper. 

tnbutiond^tSe  WoJfd  ptiS'lS  he'teffjhf  til" It^HaSsblrg.^cl  S^u^lces'^stuSaUve^  ch!ng"s!  L^heri.  ii^s^n.  5^ 

pJblication  in  newspapers  and  mapa-  ~rdto6  When  the  tram  .Newsmen  at  the  gate  ^  "te  "SriS."*! 


Zincs  ^ 

Accompanying  Smith’s  copyrighted  fushed  to  the  car  in  which  Capone 
story  of  his  interview  with  Capone  was  "3“  been  closeted  during  the  trip. 


paper. 

Before  making  these  impoiij^ 

he  left  the  train  at  Harrisburg,  ac-  nounces  is  authoritative.”  changes,  Luther  E.  Gibson, 

cording  to  Smith.  When  the  train  Newsmen  at  the  gates  were  tipped  newspapers,  conduc  * 

reached  Harrisburg,  Smith  and  Pauer  and  renewed  their  demand  for  a  state-  aniong  his  subscri^rs, 

rushed  to  the  car  in  which  Capone  ment.  It  was  a  useless  gesture,  for  tbeir  views  on  both  the  ^ 
had  been  closeted  during  the  trip.  Warden  Hill  couldn’t  be  contacted  afternoon  and  Monday  morning 


o  iWnv  hpadpH'  “  and  no  They  were  able  to  interview  and  pho-  and  there  was  not  a  spokesman  to 

a  boldlace  Dox  neaaea.  ...  x^graph  “the  big  fellow”  as  he  and  his  take  his  place. 


hard  feelings.”  The  item  stated: 


*  ~  guards  hurried  through  the  train  shed  Certain  that  Capone  was  gone,  the  tavor  of  the  Monday  momins 

FOU  one  s  ig  y  >TVi.>  to  the  awaiting  automobile.  No  other  staff  men  pulled  stakes  and  returned  over  the  Saturday  afternoon  edi 

-1  r.  TTar  newsmen  were  present  in  the  shed,  to  Sunbury.  They  transformed  the  Mr.  Gibson  said. 

Chief,  m  the  f  except  Eisendrath  who  joined  the  airport  hangar  into  a  den  of  smoke,  _  /  r.  '  x  n 

risburg.  Pa.,  M  4  A.M.,  tod^  Evi-  conducted  a  post  mortem  and  then  PapeiS  FlOIlt  PogeS 

dently  dropped  during  a  scuffle_  If  ^  _  busied  themselves  at  the  pleasant  task  F  Fl  P 

owner  will  call  at  the  Times  office.  _  ,  of  holding  an  inquest  m  T  .D.n.  GOmerSIOne 

211  W,  Wacker,  and  identify  trinket.  CaPOnG  Wait  ill  Vain,  One  of  their  number,  described  as  Among  the  contents  of  the 


“Our  subscribers  voted  ten  to  i® 
in  favor  of  the  Monday  morning  ps?^’ 


risburg.  Pa.,  at  4  A.M.,  today.  Evi-  t* 
dently  dropped  during  a  scuffle.  If  Sroup. 
owner  will  call  at  the  Times  office. 

211  W,  Wacker,  and  identify  trinket,  Qqt 
same  will  be  returned  personally  by  _  * 

Reporter  Frank  Smith.”  oCll 

Pauer  Bears  Sears  from  Fracas  SuNi 


except  Eisendrath  who  joined  the  airport  hangar  into  a  den  of  smoke, 
group.  conducted  a  post  mortem  and  then 

■  busied  themselves  at  the  pleasant  task 


Capone  Wait  in  Vain, 
Scribes  Hold  'Inquest' 


of  holding  an  inquest.  **1  IT 

One  of  their  number,  described  as  Among  the  contents  of  the  wn* 
the  “dean”  of  the  news  photographers,  stone  receptacle  of  the  EranWm 
said:  “I’ve  been  on  the  New  York  Roosevelt  Library  dedicated  by  - 


-  X  VC  UCCIl  Ull  lire  iveic  I  OrK  UIU.O.J  — - „  Ifn- 

Pouer  Bears  Scars  from  Fracas  Sunbury,  Pa.,  Nov.  20 — Incensed  at  Daily  News  staff  since  1921,  and  I  tell  President  in  Hyde  Park.  N.  i. 

Smith’s  explanation  of  the  watch  is  officials  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  you  the  public  is  getting  tired  of  the  19  were  the  front  pages  of  four 

that  during  the  skirmish  that  oc-  Prisons  because  of  the  secrecy  with  way  officials  protect  criminals  from  papers  of  that  day.  The  papers 

curred  when  Pauer  was  attacked  by  which  they  surrounded  the  release  of  newspaper  contact.  The  New  York  Times,  New  York  ^ 

guards  accompanying  Capone,  Smith  A1  Capone,  the  press — represented  by  “You  would  think  they  were-  na-  aid  Tribune,  Poughkeepsie  (N- 
came  to  the  photographer’s  rescue  and  a  score  of  metropolitan  and  small-  tional  celebrities,  and  that  such  pro-  Courier  and  the  New  York  Su" 

in  the  scuffle  that  followed  he  grabbed  town  reporters  and  news  photogs —  tection  was  needed  for  the  public  wel-  News.  ,  ^ 

the  guard’s  wrist,  coming  up  with  his  conducted  a  mock  inquest  in  the  fare.  Capone  was  the  nation’s  most  Among  the  guests  attending  tbe 

watch  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion,  hangar  at  Municipal  Airport  here  notorious  gang  leader  during  prohi-  ception  and  luncheon  at  the  co  ■ 

Photographer  Pauer  bore  scars  this  Nov.  16,  and  returned  with  a  verdict  bition  days,  accused  of  every  crime  in  stone  ceremonies  were  Amon 

week  of  his  encounter  with  the  guards,  holding  the  Federal  Government  guilty  the  calendar.  There  is  no  reason  why  publisher  of  the  Fort 

He  took  the  first  picture  with  his  four  of  negligence  in  its  duty  to  the  read-  he  should  have  been  given  this  pro-  Star-Telegram,  and  George 


by  five  Graflex.  When  he  went  down,  ing  public. 


tection.” 


publisher  of  the  New  York 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Copy  E  xperts  Comment  On 
Criticism  of  Ad  Layouts 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

I  \ST  WEEK  we  stuck  our  neck  out  “If  a  product  is  sold  simply  on  low 
the  subject  of  advertising  copy  price  there  may  be  no  great  danger  in 


r  tiff  MfMf  Mitut  t/ke  t 


IliMI  ’WHAT  A 
MARVELOUS  RIDE !" 


echnique,  criticizing  a  goodly  portion 
ot  the  copy  now  appearing  in  news- 


careless  writing,  a  cluttered  layout  and 
6-point  type.  The  inducement  of  that 


aapets  and  magazines  on  the  points  of  low  price  may  be  sufficient  to  over-  — 
cXcL  verbiage,  jumbled,  crowded  come  those  disadvantages.  But  few  ^ 


jvouts,  and  excessive  use  of  “pin- 
itather"  type. 


products  have  such  a  price  advantage 
for  very  long.  Overnight  a  competi- 


This  week  a  number  of  copy  experts  tor  can  take  it  away. 


were  asked  for  their  comments  and  “An  advertiser  loses  something  if  his  - 

;everal  were  gracious  enough  to  re-  advertising  fails  to  reflect  the  quality  ‘:L::rZ::LrZ:iZ 

'pond  Others,  while  holding  definite  he  builds  into  his  product  and  the  --r-— II  '.'.‘irrj: 

views  pro  and  con  on  the  subject,  did  character  he  puts  into  his  business.  - - - 

not  wish  to  place  their  ideas  in  print.  “For  making  a  sale  today  is  only  ^  PORT)  V*R'»«1Q40 

^ _ •  half  the  function  of  an  advertisement. 

UlIW'  VAl’TIl  should  look  forward  to  the  mak- 

lAll'  lUllll  vLiiIKL  YALl'tiM  ing  of  a  second  sale  tomorrow  or  next - 

'  *  ®  Sood  salesman,  a  good  ^,11,  ^t>out  the  new  ride.  Orderly 

tt  '  ^eew  wmiwotTu  advertisement  should  be  able  to  go  arrangement  and  good  type  face  make 

»««>»•  back  again  tomorrow  and  be  wel-  this  one  easy  to  read. 

1.89  corned  with  respect. 

“Appearance,  character,  the  right  cannot  give  you  the  results  either  on 
'■  word  at  the  right  time  (and  sometimes  the  particular  Hamilton  advertise- 
Exs  not  too  many  words!)  open  the  door  ment  you  reproduced,  because  this  is 

for  many  a  salesman.  And  for  many  one  of  the  more  recent  ones  for  which 
an  advertisement.”  we  do  not  yet  have  an  estimate  of 


not  wi^  to  place  their  ideas  in  print. 

HITS  YOlTll  CENTRE  VALUES! 

I  I 

4  n'rr’ 


FORD  V-8-1940 


Ford  tells  about  the  new  ride.  Orderly 
arrangement  and  good  type  face  make 
this  one  easy  to  read. 


that  they  are  wrong  at  the  time  when 
they  are  most  popular.  They  just  fit 
into  the  thinking  of  the  time. 

‘‘Skirts  are  very  short  now;  they’ll 
be  very  long  in  a  few  years.  Copy  is 
very  long  now;  it  will  probably  get 
short  about  the  time  the  dresses  go 
down  to  the  ground.” 

Oren  Arbogust,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  copy  writer  who  specializes 
in  making  small  space  tell  a  big  story, 
took  issue  with  the  contention  that 
many  ads  are  too  wordy. 

‘‘Why  let  perfectly  good  white  space 
go  to  waste?”  he  countered.  “A  good 
ad  shouldn’t  leave  anything  to  chance 
or  circumstance.  I  believe  a  copy 
writer  should  try  to  make  every  ad  a 
.selling  document.” 

Mr.  Arbogust,  of  course,  is  not  an 
advocate  of  jumbled  layouts,  nor  does 
he  favor  “pinfeather  type,”  but  his 
contention  is  that  too  many  advertisers 
“don’t  give  the  copywriter  a  load  to 
carry.”  If  the  headline  is  catchy 
enough  and  illustration  attractive 
enough  to  stop  the  reader,  he  insists 
“you  can’t  give  too  many  reasons  why 
a  person  should  want  the  product.” 

He  looks  upon  an  advertisement  as  a 
salesman  and  points  out  that  a  good 
salesman  does  more  than  merely  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  product. 

“He  stands  there  and  reasons  with 
the  prospect,”  said  Mr.  Arbogust.  “So 
should  a  good  ad. 

“Perhaps  90%  of  the  readers  won’t 
read  the  fine  copy,  even  though  they 
are  stopped  by  a  good  headline,  never- 


Along  with  his  comment.  Mr.  Cecil  readership.  are  stopped  by  a  good  headline,  never- 

sent  three  ads.  one  for  Ford,  one  for  “However,  the  advertisement  you  theless,  the  10%)  who  are  really  inter- 
Bell  telephone  and  one  for  Macy  s  reproduced  is  one  of  a  series  which  ested  can’t  be  told  too  much  about 
store.  New  York,  illustrating  his  idea  ran  this  fall.  All  of  them  are  identical  the  product,”  he  declared, 
of  what  is  good  copy.  They  are  repro-  jp,  layout  and  size  of  type — that  is,  by  We  highly  appreciate  the  comments 
duced  on  this  page.  your  judgment,  ‘jam-packed,  jumbled  received  this  week,  but  we  have  not 

Although  not  wishing  to  enter  into  layouts’  and,  ‘excess  verbiage.’  The  shifted  our  viewpoint.  In  our  opinion 
any  debate  over  copy  technique,  Carl  f,rst  two  advertisements  in  this  series  the  subject  is  worthy  of  further  dis- 
Williams  of  Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  ran  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  cussion  and  the  field  is  open  to  those 
&  Osborn,  consented  to  comment  on  Sept.  2,  and  Sept.  23.  who  wish  to  present  their  views, 

the  Hamilton  watch  advertisement  ^ 

which  was  cited  last  week  as  an  exam-  rhose  Sweet  Odor  of  Peppermint! 


the  Hamilton  watch  advertisement 
which  was  cited  last  week  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  jumbled  copy. 


cussion  and  the  field  is  open  to  those 
who  wish  to  present  their  views. 


Sweet  Odor  of  Peppermint! 


Micy'i  advertising  is  always  interesting,  stantly  racking  their  brains  to  answer 
•ndible  and  more  effective  than  most  the  question,  ‘How  can  we  make  copy 


e  oi  jumo  ^  c  py.  issues  as  determined  by  an  independ-  pip,r  i  nwiMr-  r  w;  i-  e.  ’ 

“You  say  that  copywriters  are  con-  .  ort»ani7atinn ’’  FOLLOWING  the  Indianapolis  Stars 


department  store  advertising.  more  effective?’  ”,  he  said. 

. .  “There  are  two  ways  that  effective- 

tul  others  could  not  devote  the  time  ,^0ss  may  be  judged:  one  is,  cost  per 
in  a  crowded,  holiday  week  to  prepara-  ,  eader;  the  other  is  sales  results, 
tion  of  a  statement  of  their  views.  “Unhappily,  the  large  bulk  of  maga- 

Ut  the  comments  received,  that  of  ^i^e  advertising  does  not  lend  itself 

V  W.  Cecil,  vice-president  of  jo  any  direct  tracing  of  sales.  How- 

V  ’  ^  Son,  Philadelphia,  came  ever,  the  readership  of  advertising  in 


ent  research  organization.  successful  experiment  with 

To  Kenneth  Collins,  assistant  to  CoL  ^  perfume-scented  advertisement,  the 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice-president  and  Atrhi^n..  /K.nn  i  rmiU. 


tet  to  agreeing  with  the  general  half-page  or  larger  units,  in  leading 
cn  icism  expressed  here.  maeazines.  is  calculated  bv  the  Daniel 


general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  copy  technique  complained 
of  is  the  current  “fashion”  and  will 
probably  change  just  as  women’s  fash¬ 
ions  change. 

He  wrote:  “I  have  just  read  your 
criticism  of  current  advertising  copy. 
You  say  it  is  verbose  and  over-written. 
You  wonder  why.  You  imply  that 


Atchison  (Kan.)  Daily  Globe  ran  a 


ism  expressed  here.  magazines,  is  calculated  by  the  Daniel  ,  ,  ,  ^  j 

Starch  Research  Organization.  f 


good,  he  said:  cannot  tell  you  what  results  may 

very  time  we  go  out  to  the  homes  have  been  achieved  by  other  advertis- 
new^aper  and  magazine  readers  gj.g  whose  copy  you  reproduced  in 
p?*  them  what  advertisements  your  article.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
™y  **ke  best — or  least — we  find  these 
■^ers  coming  up  again  and  again:  a 

.  I  like  this  advertisement  because  if  ' 

«s  clean  looking.’  . 

,  ^  like  it  because  it’s  easy  to  read.’ 

'(•  ed^°”^  because  it’s  all  clut- 

Those  preferences  and  criticisms 
clear  and  concise  and  they  make 
Yet  they  are  ignored  in  so 

“  ny  advertisements  that  a  casual  f  ■ 

advertising  scene  might  r 
c  ask;  ‘Does  advertising  have  to  be  F 

?xd  b  ‘Does  bad  taste  mean  A  ' 

to  advertisement  ought  ' 

to  r  together  so  that  it  is  easy  .  I 

’Jiat*^°  ^ot  there's  more  to  it  than  ^ 


this  state  of  affairs,  for  you  profess  not 
to  understand  it. 

“The  reason  really  isn’t  far  to  seek. 
There  are  fashions  in  advertising,  just 
as  there  are  fashions  in  clothes  and  in 
home  decoration.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  it  was  the  advertising  fashion  to 
use  pleasing  illustrations,  with  lots  of 
white  space  around  them,  and  with 


no.se  appeal”  ad  Nov.  17,  featuring  a 


text  matter  held  pretty  much  to  a  chocolate  peppermint  candy  adver- 
minimum.  The  depression  made  most  tisement  scented  with  peppermint, 
advertising  men  feel  that  what  they  The  ad  was  unusual  from  a  copy 
were  doing  was  wrong.  It  may  not  standpoint  in  that  the  Globe  combined 
necessarily  have  been  a  fact;  but  since  its  promotional  story  about  the  ex¬ 
sales  were  dwindling,  they  had  to  do  periment  along  with  the  local  drug- 


something  to  change  their  approach. 
So  advertising  became  black,  forth¬ 
right.  and  I  guess  in  many  cases  over- 


gist’s  candy  ad.  The  Globe  stated: 

“First,  we  used  the  essential  oils  of 
perfumes,  then  we  tried  peppermint. 


written,  though  in  general  I  think  the  lemon  and  orange  .  .  .  until  we  know 


change  was  for  the  better. 


that  ‘no.se-appeal’  advertising  is  defi- 


I 


^  Advertisements.  by  their  ■ 


“We’re  still  in  the  period  of  that  nitely  here  to  stay.  However,  there 
fashion.  It  will  change  just  as  in-  still  much  pioneer  work  to  be  done 
evitably  as  do  other  fashions,  and  a  before  perfection  can  be  accompli.shed 
few  years  from  now  the  advertising  •  •  .  so  we  ask  our  advertisers  to  please 
of  today  will  appear  strange  and  out-  bear  with  us  until  we  can  offer  a 
PPQjjgj  definite  schedule  of  odors.” 

“But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  the  ad-  The  store’s  entire  supply  of  pepper- 


- Kfy  men  veiy  iiidii- 

Winea  character  of  a 


I _ I  vertising  of  today,  or  the  advertising  mint  candy  was  sold  out. 

Simplicity  of  layout  invites  reading  of  this  of  ‘he  future,  is  wrong,  any  more  than  (Additional  advertising  news  on 


Bell  System  advertisement. 


the  changing  cycle  of  fashions  proves  page  14.) 
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Permits  for  Door-to-Door 
Sales  Unconstitutional 


U.  S.  Supreme  Courl 
Ordinances  Barring 
.  .  .  Abridgement  of 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  22— The 
Supreme  Court  today  declared  a 
city  ordinance  requiring  a  police  per¬ 
mit  for  door-to-door  sale  of  periodi¬ 
cals  is  unconstitutional,  the  justices 
asserting  that  such  a  regulation 
abridges  free  press. 

Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  a  religious  sect, 
had  appealed  a  conviction  imder  an 
lr\'ington,  N.  J.,  ordinance. 

Its  enactment  had  been  defended 
on  the  grounds  that  it  made  pos¬ 
sible  policing  to  prevent  fraud  and 
trespass. 

Abridqcf  Press  Frcedem 

The  high  court  declared  the  objec¬ 
tives  sought  do  not  warrant  adoption 
of  a  rule  which  permits  police  to 
abridge  press  freedom  by  determining 
what  information  shall  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  and  by  whom  that  knowledge 
may  be  imparted. 

Ordinances  prohibiting  distribution 
of  handbills  were  also  declared  im- 
constitutional  in  four  opinions  handed 
down  today,  affecting  regulations 
adopted  in  Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Griffin,  Ga.  The 
court  rejected  the  contention  of  these 
municipalities  that  their  laws  had  a 
proper  purpose  in  the  promotion  of 
sanitation,  fire  prevention,  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  littering. 

The  justices  said,  with  reference  to 
the  handbill  cases: 

‘‘We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  keep  the  streets  clean  and  of 
good  appearance  is  insufficient  to  jus- 

War  a  Problem 
For  Dailies'  Libraries 

The  adoption  of  new  subject  head¬ 
ings  for  the  handling  of  material  on 
the  present  European  conflict  was  the 
topic  of  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Group  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  held  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol,  New  York,  recently. 

It  was  found  that  libraries  varied 
considerably  in  their  practices.  For 
example,  the  number  of  new  headings 
adopted  varied  from  10  to  as  many  as 
125.  The  Newspaper  Group,  there¬ 
fore,  decided  to  draw  up  a  master  list 
of  all  new  subject  headings  now  in  use 
in  the  various  libraries  and  to  distrib¬ 
ute  this  list  to  member  libraries  and 
other  interested  persons. 

Richard  Giovine  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Library  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  master  list  of  head¬ 
ings. 

RED  PAPER  SUPPRESSED 

Montreal,  Nov.  21 — On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  press  censors  for 
Canada,  concurred  in  by  the  director 
of  censorship,  Rt.  Hon.  Ernest  La¬ 
pointe,  Minister  of  Justice,  in  his 
capacity  as  acting  Secretary  of  State, 
today  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
publication  of  the  Toronto  Commu¬ 
nist  newspaper,  the  Clarion. 

SON  TO  MONCHAKS 

An  eight-pound  son  was  born 
Wednesday  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
J.  Monchak,  of  Garfield,  N.  J.,  in  Pas¬ 
saic  General  Hospital.  Mr.  Monchak 
is  a  member  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
editorial  staff. 


Also  Declares  Invalid  City 
Distribution  of  Handbills 
Free  Press  Claimed 

tify  an  ordinance  which  prohibits  per¬ 
sons  rightfully  on  a  public  street  from 
handing  literature  to  one  willing  to 
receive  it.  Any  burden  imposed  on 
the  city  authorities  in  cleaning  and 
caring  for  the  streets  as  an  indirect 
consequence  of  such  distribution  re¬ 
sults  from  the  constitutional  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press. 

“This  constitutional  protection  does 
not  deprive  a  city  of  all  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  street  littering.  There  are  obvi¬ 
ous  methods  of  preventing  littering. 
Among  these  is  the  punishment  of 
those  who  actually  throw  papers  on 
the  streets.” 

Strikes  at  Heart  of  Guarantees 

Dismissing  the  contentions  of  the 
city  of  Irvington,  the  court  ruled: 

“To  require  a  censorship  through 
license  which  makes  impossible  the 
free  and  unhampered  distribution  of 
pamphlets  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  constitutional  guarantees. 

“Conceding  that  fraudulent  appeals 
may  be  made  in  the  name  of  charity 
and  religion,  we  hold  a  municipality 
cannot,  for  this  reason,  require  all  who 
wish  to  disseminate  ideas  to  present 
them  first  to  public  authorities  for 
their  consideration  and  approval  with 
a  discretion  in  the  police  to  say  some 
ideas  may,  while  others  may  not,  be 
carried  to  the  homes  of  citizens;  some 
persons  may,  while  others  may  not, 
disseminate  information  from  house 
to  house.” 


"SPECIALS"  NAMED 

The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
and  Gazette  has  appointed  the  Kelly- 
Smith  Co.,  as  its  national  advertising 
representative,  effective  Dec.  1.  "nie 
Willmar  (Minn.)  Tribune  has  named 
Newspaper  Associates,  Inc.  The 
Southwest  Dailes,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  has  been  named  by  the  Clinton 
(Okla.)  Daily  News,  El  Reno  (Okla.) 
Daily  Tribune  and  the  Hobart  (Okla.) 
Democrat-Chief. 

AGENCY  CHANGES  TITLE 

Effective  Nov.  1,  1939,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  of  Wyatt,  Aniol  &  Auld  be¬ 
came  Aniol  &  Auld,  Advertising,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  with  Claude  B.  Aniol 
and  Orrin  C.  Auld  as  principals.  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  Wyatt,  a  former  associate,  has 
no  connection  with  the  new  organi¬ 
zation.  The  agency’s  office  in  the 
Smith-Young  Tower  has  been  re¬ 
tained. 

■ 

CALLS  IN  BOND  ISSUE 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  has  called 
in  all  its  bonds  issued  a  few  years  ago 
and  payable  at  the  Tribime’s  con¬ 
venience.  These  were  five  per  cent 
bonds  with  interest  payable  May  1 
and  Nov.  1.  The  bonds  were  called  for 
payment  with  six  months’  interest  due 
Nov.  1.  The  Tribune  now  has  no 
interest  bearing  obligations. 

OPEN  OFnCE  IN  K.  C. 

Kelly  -  Smith  Company,  newspaper 
representatives,  this  week  annoimced 
the  opening  of  an  office  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  effective  Dec.  1,  with  Ralph 
W.  Mitchell  as  manager.  The  address 
is  1020  Insurance  Exchange  Building, 
21  West  10th  Street. 
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NEW  ABC  MEMBERS 

The  following  publications  have  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations;  Laurel  (Miss)  Leader 
Call;  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Herald,  and 
the  following  magazines.  Home  Crafts¬ 
man,  New  York;  Double  Action  Group, 
New  York;  Everyday  Photography 
magazine.  New  York;  Ahepa  maga¬ 
zine,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Children  Ac¬ 
tivities  Magazine,  Chicago,  and.  Gla¬ 
mour  of  Hollywood,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

■ 

Opinion  Polls 
For  Small  Dailies 
Tested  on  Coast 

Local  Views  Can  Be  Shown 
Accurately  with  Small 
Weighted  Sample 

If  editors — especially  editors  of  sub¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers — could  poll 
local  opinion  periodically  about  local 
questions  of  mere  human  interest, 
such  as  milady's  new  “wasp  waist,” 
they  could  supply  an  incomparable 
feature.  And  it  would  be  a  LOCAL 
feature,  on  which  the  local  editor 
would  have  an  airtight  monopoly 
against  the  radio  and  his  metropolitan 
competitor. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Chilton  R. 
Bush,  executive  head  of  the  Stanford 
University  Division  of  Journalism.  To 
test  the  practicability  of  such  a  view. 
Dr.  Bush,  asisted  by  Dan  E.  Clark  II, 
fellow  in  journalism,  polled  voters  in 
Palo  Alto  and  Redwood  City  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  California’s  November  elec¬ 
tions. 

Nearly  100%  Correct 

Dr.  Bush  demonstrated  that  local 
opinion  can  be  accurately  predicted 
with  a  very  small  weighted  sample. 
He  has  reservations,  however,  about 
the  ability  of  every  editor  to  devise 
scientific  samples. 

In  Palo  Alto,  for  which  adequate 
census  data  was  available,  the  Stan¬ 
ford  men  predicted  the  vote  on  Ham 
and  Eggs  within  eight-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  actual  vote.  Less  ade¬ 
quate  census  data  was  available  for 
Redwood  City  (1930  pop.  8,965)  imd 
the  prediction  was  off  four  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time  in  Redwood  City 
the  poll  predicted  within  eight-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  the  vote  on  whether  or 
not  the  office  of  County  Executive 
along  with  the  office  holder  would  be 
abolished,  indicating,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Bush,  that  it  is  probably  easier 
to  measure  votes  on  political  person¬ 
alities  than  on  social  and  economic 
questions  because  the  weighting  of  the 
sample  is  often  less  important. 

These  results  are  regarded  as  par¬ 
ticularly  accurate  inasmuch  as  one- 
half  of  the  people  were  interviewed 
two  and  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
elections. 

The  sample  used  in  Palo  Alto  was 
eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
population  (or  1.4  per  cent  of  the 
registered  voters).  In  Redwood  City 
the  sample  was  somewhat  lower.  Sta¬ 
tistical  calculations,  however,  showed 
that  the  same  results  would  have  en¬ 
sued  from  an  even  smaller  sample. 

The  investigators  conclude  that  such 
polls  can  be  taken  with  very  small 
weighted  samples  and,  therefore,  at 
small  expense  ONLY  if  the  sample  is 
determined  by  statistically  sound 
methods. 

Warns  on  Amateur  Polling 

Dr.  Bush  warns  against  amateur 
polling  on  quickly  improvised  data. 
The  practicability  of  such  polls  in 
cities  of  less  than  10,000 — that  is,  in 
towns  on  which  there  is  a  meagre 
census  data — he  believes  is  slight. 
Only  by  trial  and  error  could  an  ac¬ 


curate  sample  be  devLsed  for  sudij 
community,  he  said. 

Necessary,  also,  according  to  Hn 
Stanford  professor,  is  the  pre^ 
formulation  of  the  questions.  Qm 
cannot  put  the  question  in  the  fin 
way  that  occurs  to  him;  otherwise  k 
risks  getting  an  unreliable  and  untn» 
answer. 

Less  necessary  but  still  importat 
is  the  skill  of  the  interviewer,  Df 
Bush  discovered.  The  cost  of  inta^ 
viewing  is  reduced  by  combining 
eral  different  questions  in  a  sin^ 
questionnaire.  As  many  as  a  doai 
separate  news  stories  can  be  devd. 
oped  from  a  single  interview— a  supply 
of  one  month’s  such  features  when  m 
three  times  a  week,  it  was  found. 

■ 

Block  to  Represent 
Newark  Star-Ledger 

Paul  Block  &  Associates  became  u- 
tional  advertising  representative  ef 
the  new  Newark  Star  -  Ledger  a 
Nov.  20  when  S.  I.  Newhouse  conjot 
dated  the  Star-Eagle  with  his  Newerl 
Ledger  after  Mr.  Block  suspended  tie 
Star-Eagle  and  sold  its  name  aid 
good  will  to  Mr.  Newhouse.  fie 
Ledger  formerly  was  represented  by 
the  New  York  office  of  its  publisher, 
who  also  owns  several  Long  Islanl 
dailies. 

Several  former  staff  members  of  tie 
Star-Eagle  this  week  joined  the  Star- 
Ledger.  Edwin  C.  Stein,  former  mu- 
aging  editor  of  the  Paul  Block  papi, 
who  is  a  son-in-law  of  Dan  Ni^ 
its  associate  editor,  is  handling  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  Star-Ledger.  Sidney 
Presswick,  photographer,  and  Frank 
Casale,  formerly  on  the  Star-Eagldi 
night  sports  desk,  also  have  joined  die 
Newhouse  paper.  Casale  is  on  tin 
copy  desk. 

Vincent  Novellino,  Star-Eagle  re¬ 
porter,  is  also  on  the  Star-Ledger,  and 
George  Maguiness,  Star-Eagle’s  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  is  in  the  Star-Ledg¬ 
er’s  circulation  department.  Hale  Wil¬ 
liamson,  editor  of  the  Star-Eagle's 
peach  section,  has  joined  the  Toledo 
Blade. 

■ 

Lindner  Mediates 
S.  F.  Milk  Strike 

Mediation  by  Clarence  R.  Lindner 
general  manager,  San  Francisco  Ei- 
aminer,  has  adjusted  peaceably  dif¬ 
ferences  between  San  Francisco  Milk 
Distributors  and  the  Milk  Drivers 
Union.  The  adjustment  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  any  interruption  to 
service. 

Following  a  series  of  meetings  with 
Mr.  Lindner,  representatives  of  ^ 
two  parties  reached  complete  accord 
Mr.  Lindner  acted  anonymously  and 
privately  as  a  service  to  the  public. 

Not  a  single  line  on  the  arbitration 
action  of  the  Examiner  executive  wa 
carried  in  that  newspaper.  &rro» » 
Publisher  learned  of  the  action  aw- 
dentally  when  a  representative,  after 
leaving  Mr.  Lindner’s  office,  ob«n'efl 
a  group  waiting  to  see  Mr.  Lindner 
and  made  guarded  inquiries.  Later 
the  newspaper  official  was  con^tn- 
lated  on  his  service  in  an  editow- 
carried  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronic  t 

PHOTO  CONTEST 

The  Newell-Emmett  Company  ^ 
ened  its  third  annual  amateur  P  ® 
tographic  competition  and  exhibi 
of  its  staff  and  clients  this  week  a  ' 
offices  40  E.  34th  Street.  The  exhiji^ 
which  closes  Dec.  8,  has  a  total  ol 
prints.  First  prize  has  been  ^warfl 
to  “Beach  at  Barcelona — 1939 
by  Herbert  Straub,  International 
ver  Co.  Judges  were  J.  G.  Looted 
Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.;  T.  J.  Maloney  of 
Camera  magazine  and,  Williai" 
Zerbe,  New  York  Herald  Tribune- 


PAY-STREAK 


Pay-Streak,  in  (joU-mining,  gravel  in  which 
the  (jolJ  is  concentrated. 

Pay-streak,  in  advertising,  circulation  made 
up  completely  of  voluntary  readers. 


In  Philadelphia  there  is  one  newspaper — 
The  Evening  Bulletin — where  the  circulation  is 
all  pay-streak  .  .  .  where  a  vast  circulation  that 
is  completely  voluntary  covers  thoroughly  and 
effectively  America’s  greatest  city  market  of 
individual  homes*. 

Let  your  advertising  agency  show  you  how 
d'he  hA'ening  Bulletin  .  .  .  with  95.3%  of  its 
large  circulation  concentrated  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  retail  trading  area  .  .  .  will  give  you 
thorough  and  effective  coverage  of  this  profitable 
territory  at  one  of  the  loivest  costs  per  reader  in 
America ! 


In  the  circulation  of  every  newspaper,  there 
is  a  pay-streak  of  pure  gold.  It  is  the  interested 
readers — the  readers  by  choice  .  .  .  people  who 
buy  their  newspaper  with  confidence  and  read  it 
through  \N'ith  care. 

Manufacturers  prospecting  for  advertising 
results  find  their  richest  returns  in  such  natural, 
unforced  circulation — circulation  built  uithout 
subscriber  contests  or  premiums  or  prizes  to 
subscribers. 


nut  of  trn  d.crllinfjs  In  Philadelphia  are  single-faynilg  homes.  More  than  in 
Neto  York  City  and  Buffalo  combined;  more  than  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
together;  more  tiian  In  Cleveland  and  Detroit:  more  than  In  any  one  of  ttcenty-tiro 
states.  <U.  S.  Census.  19S0t. 
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Canadian  Farm 
Paper  Aided 
Plowing  Match 

Family  Herald  and 
Weekly  Star  Printed 
Programs  at  Scene 

How  an  aggressive  farm  paper  can 
supply  the  necessary  power  and  pro¬ 
motion  to  help  put  an  agricultural  fea¬ 
ture  of  national  significance  over  the 
top  is  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the 
big  annual  International  Plowing 
Match  held  this  October  in  Brockville, 
Ontario. 

The  Match  lasts  for  four  days  and  is 
attended  by  over  100,000  farm  folk 
from  every  province  in  the  Dominion 
and  an  increasing  number  from  the 
United  States. 

600  Entrici 

Over  600  plowmen,  professional  and 
novices,  competed  with  every  manner 
of  plow— walking,  riding,  with  horse 
and  tractor.  Chief  among  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  this  year  was  Can¬ 
ada’s  own  Governor  General,  Lord 
Tweedsmuir,  who  himself  is  no  mean 
plowman,  and  who  demonstrated  his 
prowess  before  an  admiring  throng. 

Identified  prominently  with  the 
match  during  the  last  number  of  years, 
and  contributing  materially  to  its  de¬ 
velopment,  has  been  “Canada’s  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Magazine,’’  the  Faviily 
Herald  and  Weekly  Star  of  Montreal. 

Recognizing  an  annual  ploughing 
match  as  an  outstanding  undertaking 
in  the  interests  of  better  farming,  the 
Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star 
opened  its  pages  to  the  movement  and 
publicized  it  prominently  across  the 
Dominion.  This  once  started,  the  pa¬ 
per  offered  its  services  in  setting  up 
complete  printing  facilities  right  on 
the  grounds  at  the  match  itself,  in  or¬ 
der  that  every  interested  spectator 
might  be  enabled  to  intelligibly  follow 
the  closely  contested  matches  by 
means  of  a  printed  program. 

The  Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star 
set  up  in  a  large  tent  housing  the 
equipment  for  setting  up  and  printing 
a  complete  program  featuring  every 
plowman’s  or  plow-woman’s  name  and 
the  number  of  the  area  on  which  they 
were  plowing. 

All  arrangements  for  the  Family 
Herald  booth  and  program  service  at 
Brockville  were  made  by  W.  G.  Hare, 
promotion  manager,  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  officials  of  the  Ontario 
Plowmen’s  Association. 


BUYS  INTO  STATION 

John  A.  Kennedy,  mentioned  page 
33,  Nov.  11  issue,  as  having  purchased 
a  48%  interest  in  radio  station  WSAZ, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  referred  to 
as  “publisher  of  the  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent,  Telegram  and  Ex¬ 
ponent-Telegram,”  is  majority  stock¬ 
holder  with  his  wife  in  the  Exponent 
Company  which  holds  Class  “B”  stock 
of  the  Clarksburg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Exponent,  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Exponent-Telegram.  By 
virtue  of  this  ownership  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  direct  the  policies  of  the  Ex¬ 
ponent,  a  Democratic  paper.  The  Vir¬ 
gil  L.  Highland  estate,  of  which  Cecil 
B.  Highland  is  sole  executor,  owns  a 
majority  of  the  Class  “A”  stock  of  the 
Publishing  Company  and  directs  the 
policies  of  the  Telegram,  a  Republi¬ 
can  paper.  The  Sunday  Exponent- 
Telegram  is  a  non-partisan  edition  di¬ 
rected  by  editors  of  both  papers.  Mr. 
Highland  is  president  of  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  Publishing  Company. 
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The  Family  Herald 
and  Weekly  Star 
tent  at  the  Plowing 
Match  in  which 
complete  programs 
were  printed  daily. 


$1,596,284  Spent 
On  Ads  by  Fruit 
Growers  in  Year 

California  Group's  Annual 
Report  Reaffirms  Its  Faith 
In  Use  of  Paid  Space 

Faced  with  growing  competition 
from  other  products  which  challenge 
the  place  of  citrus  fruits  in  the  daily 
diet,  advertising  plays  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  stability  of  the 
industry  and  has  the  general  support 
of  the  growers,  who  recognize  it  as  one 
of  the  most  potent  instruments  they 
have  to  help  increase  consumption  and 
report  of  the  California  Fruit  Grower’s 
improve  returns,  the  1938-39  annual 
Exchange  stated  last  week. 

The  Exchange,  the  report  continued, 
during  the  fiscal  year,  had  a  combined 
domestic  advertising  expenditure  of 
$1,559,809,  which  represents  1.71%  of 
the  delivered  value  of  the  Exchange 
crop. 

Spent  $1,596,284  for  Ads 

Based  on  advertising  assessments  of 
5c  per  box  on  oranges.  10c  on  lemons 
and  3c  on  grapefruits,  the  combined 
domestic  advertising  expenditure  on 
oranges  was  $962,677,  lemons  $560,919, 
grapefruit  $36,213. 

An  additional  $31,096  was  invested 
in  European  advertising  and  $5,379 
in  the  trans-Pacific  areas  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  making  a  grand  total  of  $1,596,284 
for  advertising  and  dealer  service  in 
all  of  the  countries  of  the  world  where 
the  Exchange  conducts  promotional 
work,  the  report  said. 

“Recent  surveys  show  that  81%  of 
all  families  in  the  U.  S.  use  oranges 
and  89%  use  lemons,  indicating  that 
the  advertising  has  been  effective  and 
that  these  fruits  are  now  being  sold 
to  nearly  everyone  with  the  means  to 
buy  them,’’  the  report  continued. 

“Sunkist  advertising  is,  of  course, 
largely  directed  to  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  family  and  its  object  is  to  con¬ 
vince  Mrs.  Average  Housewife  to 
spend  more  of  her  food  budget  for  cit¬ 
rus  fruit,  particularly  Sunkist,”  the 
report  said. 

Used  Four  Medio 

There  are  over  30,000,000  U.  S.  fam¬ 
ilies  and  the  Exchange  spends  about 
5c  a  year  per  family  for  all  its  adver¬ 
tising  and  trade  work,  the  report 
noted.  It  continued:  “There  are 
many  ways  to  try  to  get  the  attention 
of  these  families — magazines,  news- 
pap)ers,  radio,  outdoor  advertising.  No 
one  medium  will  reach  all,  so  the 
Exchange  must  select  those  which  best 
fit  its  particular  needs  and  its  budget.” 

Although  the  1938-39  season  “was 
another  disappointing  year,”  the  re¬ 
port  stated  that  “the  most  encourag¬ 
ing  thing  in  the  situation  is  the  strong 
consumer  demand  so  amply  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  operation  of  this  sea¬ 
son.”  The  report  continued: 

“Sales  from  all  sources  in  many 


weeks  exceeded  2*'^  million  boxes  anil 
for  the  year  over  200,000  carloads 
(90,000,000  boxes)  were  consumed  as 
fresh  fruit.  This  establishes  a  new 
record,  exceeding  the  previous  record 
sales  of  1938  by  about  19,000  car¬ 
loads.” 

■ 

BOSTON  POST  FROUC 

The  Boston  Post  editorial  and  asso¬ 
ciated  departments  held  their  second 
annual  frolic  at  the  Parker  House, 
Boston,  Nov.  16.  The  paper’s  corres¬ 
pondents  from  all  sections  of  New 
England  also  attended.  Entertainers 
from  various  Boston  night  clubs,  thea¬ 
ters  and  radio  stations  put  on  a  show, 
following  dinner.  City  Greeter  Louis 
J.  Brems  was  master  of  ceremonies, 
assisted  by  City  Censor  John  J.  Spen¬ 
cer  and  Arthur  C.  Carey,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  public  celebrations. 

ADDS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index  has 
discontinued  its  Saturday  edition  and 
added  a  Sunday  edition.  The  daily  is 
now  issued  evening  and  Sunday. 


Phoenix  Dailies 
Issued  176-Page  Pajm 

Chronicling  four  centuries  of  Aiv 
zona  progress,  the  Romantic  Prop^ 
sive  Arizona  Edition  of  the  Pho** 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette  «« 
published  Nov.  18  and  19  in  12  i#. 
tions  totaling  176  pages.  This  is 
pages  more  than  the  newspapers’  ig 
annual. 

Seventy-seven  thousand  copies  was 
printed,  4,500  more  than  for  the  news 
papers’  1938  annual.  All  but  a  fn 
copies  were  sold  before  the  speca 
edition  reached  the  street.  The  adve. 
tising  volume  totaled  more  than  2t|. 
000  lines,  the  largest  in  nine  ye«t 
with  the  entire  selling  job  done  • 
five  weeks’  time.  Local  linage 
vanced  substantially  over  last  year. 

Theme  of  the  edition  this  yeari 
the  Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial 
anniversary  to  be  observed  throi^ 
1940  of  the  first  large  expedition  i 
white  men  to  explore  the  Southwa 
Pictures  were  used  profusely  both  ■ 
the  news  columns  and  advertiseme^ 
Each  of  10  sections  had  a  cover  fci. 
turing  a  single  picture  as  a  ful!-p^ 
illustration. 

■ 

HEADS  N.  C.  GROUP 

The  daily  newspaper  group  of  ii 
North  Carolina  Press  AssociaSa 
named  W.  K.  Hoyt  of  the  Winitt* 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentiiulii 
its  chairman  for  the  coming  year,  b 
succeed  Talbot  Patrick,  editor  ai 
publisher  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C) 
News-Arg\is.  Other  officers  are;  In 
B.  Weathers  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C) 
Star,  vice-chairman;  and  Frank  Da- 
iels  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Nevtk 
Ob.server,  secretary-treasurer.  Tl« 
group  will  meet  next  during  theN.C 
Press  Institute  at  Chapel  Hill  in  Jai» 
ary,  1940. 


AKRON 


ABC  CITY  ZONE 
POPULATION 
316.706 


BUSINESS  IMPROVEMENT 
NEAR  TOP  FOR  NATION 

From  available  National  figures.  Akron  business 
iniproveinent  is  near  the  top  for  the  nation. 

Department  store  sales  for  the  two  weeks  ending 
Oet.  14.  as  reported  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
showed  the  biggest  gain  in  the  United  States  over  the 
same  weeks  in  1938. 

The  numher  of  persons  on  the  factory  payrolls  of 
the  six  major  rubber  companies  was  13'/V  higher  last 
month  than  September,  1938. 

New  car  sales  for  the  three  months  ending  Sept. 
.30th,  showed  a  gain  of  119%  over  last  year. 

The  value  of  new  home  construction  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1939  was  the  highest  since  1931  and  77% 
higher  than  the  same  period  in  1938. 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  has  passed  the  peak  year 
of  1931  when  it  had  a  total  of  46.897  installations. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  Ohio  Bell  expects  the  numher 
of  installations  to  reach  59..Sn(). 

This  alert,  free  sf>ciidi)ig  market  is 
open  to  new  sales  promotions.  For 
complete,  economical  cofcragc  use  the 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNA 

ESTABLISHED  IB39 

Ropresentrd  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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Xou  Can  yiake  I^  .  .  .  If  You 


REACH! 


PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY,  INC. 


Greatness  isn't  always  a  matter  of  Size. 

Energy,  Character  and  Perseverance  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  Success. 

And  you  can't  discount  the  value  of  a  good  long 
r-e-a-c-h!  , 

That's  why  great  Publishers  have  left  their  mark  on 
communities  throughout  the  land . . .  and  why  outstand¬ 
ing  Journals  are  found  in  tiny  towns,  as  well  as  thriving 
cities. 

They  had  their  eyes  trained  on  a  Goal  .  .  .  and  the 
mental  Reach  to  gain  it! 

Reaching  is  a  good  newspaper  habit ...  if  it's  done  with 
taste  and  wisdom  .  .  .  and  if  the  goal  itself  is  worth 
attaining. 

We  like  to  feel  we've  done  our  part  to  help  great  Papers 
set  their  Goals  . . .  and  then  to  bring  those  Goals  within 
their  easy  reach.  .1^, 

It  wasn't  done  with  mirrors . .-.  but  with  sound  and  basic 
knowledge,  gained  through  years  of  intimate  anc 
friendly  contact  with  America's  most  distinguishec 
papers. 

We  repeat.  Success  isn't  a  matter  of  size.  Greatness 
can't  be  measured  with  a  tape-line.  But  you  can  make 
it ...  if  you  REACH.  And  good,  constructive  REACHING 
is  our  business. 

It's  an  old  Publishers  Service  Custom. 


75  WEST  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


.  A  CLIENTELE  THAT  INCLUDES  AMERICA’S  FINEST  NEWSPAPERS  ” 


CopyTi%ht  19S9,  Publishen  Serrict  Company,  Inc, 
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Advertisers  .  .  .  Advertising  Agencies 


Features  Local  Workers 
In  Ad  Series 


The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  is  cur¬ 
rently  running  in  paid  advertising 
space  a  feature  entitled  “Sheboygan 
at  Work”  sponsored  by  the  Walter 
Brand  Investment  Co.  of  Sheboygan, 
v^’hich  features  local  workers  and  the 
firms  they  work  for.  The  articles 
appear  each  Monday  and  are  illus¬ 
trated. 

The  series  appearing  in  paid  adver¬ 
tising  space  each  week  singles  out  and 
interviews  a  laborer  from  one  of  the 
city’s  industries.  It  describes  the  type 
of  work  he  does,  his  home  life,  per¬ 
sonal  history  and  his  record  with  the 
firm.  A  picture  of  the  man  at  his 
work  completes  the  features. 


PALL  MALL  DRIVE 


Completing  an  introductory  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  this  week,  the 
American  Cigarette  and  Cigar  Co., 
will  launch  the  first  national  campaign 
for  Pall  Malls  in  January.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  use  colorgravure  in  news¬ 
papers  of  29  major  markets  and  two 
weekly  magazines. 


LIFEBUOY  TO  ESTY 

Lever  Brothers  Co.,  has  annoxmced 
that  the  advertising  of  Lifebuoy  Health 
Soap  will  be  placed  with  William  Esty 
&  Co.,  as  of  Jan.  1.  1940.  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan  will  continue  to  handle  the  other 
Lever  accounts  they  now  have  which 
include  Rinso  and  Spry. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HARRIS  D.  BOOTMAN,  manager  of 

the  media  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
named  vice-president  in  charge  of 
media,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
agency  announced  Nov.  20.  Other 
appointments  were  William  B.  Clark, 
who  has  been  with  the  Chicago  office 
for  the  last  10  years  as  vice-president 
in  charge  of  service  in  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice,  and  Douglas  G.  Meldrum,  who 
started  with  the  agency  in  1921  and 
has  been  managing  director  of  the 
agency’s  London  office  for  the  last  10 
years,  as  vice-president  in  charge  of 
new  business  in  the  Chicago  office. 

Norton  Jacobs,  production  manager, 
Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  named  assistant  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Clark  Pettit,  formerly  with 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  joined  the 
agency  as  production  manager. 

L.  M.  Van  Riper,  who  has  been  with 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  capacity 


since  1929,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  W.  J.  Murray,  Jr., 
fiist  vice-president.  Before  joining 
McKesson  &  Robbins  he  was  with  the 
Conde  Nast  Press  as  production  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

J.  Robert  Cornell,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Goddard  Bros.,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  newly-organized  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Lynn,  Mass.;  Henry 
Kozlowski.  of  Jackson  and  Phillips, 
was  named  vice-president,  and  Frank 
E.  Curry,  of  the  Lynn  Telcgram- 
Neivs  was  unanimously  elected  secre¬ 
tary. 

S.  H.  Fifield,  president.  Financial 
Advertisers  Association,  will  address 
a  two-day  regional  conference  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association  in 
Richmond,  Dec.  7  and  8  on  “Banking’s 
Part  in  Business  Development.”  Mr. 
Fifield  is  assistant  vice-president  of 
the  Barnett  National  Bank,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

William  W.  Ayre  has  been  named 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Association  of  Army  and 
Navy  Stores,  Inc. 

Herbert  E.  Stats,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Lowry  and  Commodore  Hotels, 
Saint  Paul,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  of  the  Greve  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  St.  Paul.  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  SiG  Greve,  pres¬ 
ident,  following  the  annual  directors 
meeting  of  the  agency. 

Phil  H.  Stitt,  who  directed  the  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Fifth  Educational 
Graphic  Arts  Exposition  held  re¬ 
cently  at  Grand  Central  Palace.  New 
York,  is  now  associated  with  Book¬ 
binding  &  Book  Production,  New  York, 
as  advertising  manager.  He  will  also 
advise  in  the  editorial  policies  of  the 
magazine. 


windows.  Newspapers  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used.  Marshall  F. ' 
Bachenheimer,  vice-president,  will , 
handle  the  account.  ' 

Moderation  in  drinking  will  be 
stressed  in  a  newspaper  and  trade 
paper  campaign  sponsored  by  the 
Sports  Afield  Publishing  Co.  of 
Minneapolis.  The  W.  L.  Black  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  Reading,  Pa.,  will 
handle  the  account.  ! 

Harper-Wyman  Manufacturing  Co., 
maker  of  Harper  Burners,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  advertising  agents. 

Ronzoni  Macaroni  Co.,  Long  Island 
City,  New  York,  manufacturers  of ! 
spaghetti,  macaroni  and  egg  noodle 
products,  has  placed  its  advertising 
with  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.  An  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  conducted  in  the  met-  ^ 
ropolitan  area.  : 

Wilkening  Manufacturing  Co., 
Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  Pe- 
drick  Piston  Rings,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Geare-Marston,  Inc., 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  effective  Dec.  1. 

Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  makers  of 
Jergens  Lotion,  Cincinnati,  O.,  has 
appointed  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc., , 
New  York,  as  its  advertising  agents  for 
a  new  line  of  Jergens  cosmetics  and 
beauty  preparations.  Lennen  &  Mitch¬ 
ell  will  continue  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Woodbury  line  of  cos¬ 
metics.  William  J.  Reilly  will  be  the 
account  executive  of  the  Jergens 
account,  while  Elden  Sullivan  will  be 
the  account  executive  on  the  Wood- 


“ALLEY  OOl'i 
Has  Captivatilj 
All  Readers, 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


I 


ewspidnres 


6j  Offset 


ATF  Webendorfer  web  fed  newspaper 
press  stopped  the  Show  at  recent 
National  0raphic  Arts  Exposition 
in  New  York  .  ,  .  produced  pages  of 
local,  national  and  foreign  pictures  at 
less  cost  than  any  other  process.  New 
field  for  picture  supplements,  small 
and  large  dailies,  weeklies.  Ask  your 
ATF  Salesman  for  details  or  write 


High  Speed  Anti-Friction 

Unitube . Cox-O-Type 

Multi-Color  •  •  •  Magazine 
Rotogravure 


.IniericaD  Type  Founders 

Offset  Division  .  Mount  Vernon,  New  York 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

153S  S.  PAULINA  STREET.  CHICAGO 


^HUS  writes  Max 
Funke,  editor,  the  1! 


bury  account. 

Almong  Brooks  Wilder,  Chicago  Capital  XeWS,  ahout  A 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  nJ, 

the  advertising  accounts  of  Biedermann  tiniC‘(lCl  \  111^  3(1 

Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago  makers  of  Motor  (ures  in  tile  Trojan  W 
Club  coffee,  and  Coulson  &  Son,  Chi¬ 
cago  manufacturer  of  beauty  shop 
products. 


Mr.  Funke  savs; 


McCANN  ERICKSON’S  Buenos  Aires 

office  has  been  appointed  by  Manuel 
Campos  of  that  city,  Argentine  dis¬ 
tributor  for  Axton-Fisher’s  Twenty 
Grand  cigarette,  to  handle  Twenty 
Grand  advertising  in  that  country. 
Newspapers  will  be  used  for  the  open¬ 
ing  campaign. 

B.  Cribari  and  Sons,  producers  of 
all  types  of  California  wines,  have 
started  newspaper  advertising  in  New 
York  City.  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 

Croftair,  Inc.,  has  appointed  the 
H.  W.  Fairfax  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  direct  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  new  Croftair  Ventilator, 
for  use  in  all  standard  size  casement 


AGENCY  LEAGUE 

The  Advertising  Agency  Basketball 
League,  opened  this  week  with  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  defending  champions 
meeting  the  Milton  Blow  Co.,  and  the 
R.  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  playing  the  | 
William  Esty  agency. 


“Congratulations  to 
for  the  splendid  continuit) 
the  affairs  of  ALLEY  OOP. 


Since  1925 


PRESSES  AND 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


...  The  Personnel  Bureau  has 
served  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  employers  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  capable  employes — 
men  recommended  because  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
>ob. 


Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau. 


Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  press 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


IV rite  or  wire — 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 


James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

3S  E.  Wocher  Drive,  Chicaqe,  III. 


“Tangling  the  ‘world  of 
morrow’  with  the  world 
million  years  ago  would 
the  ability  of  the  most  e> 
of  historians.  Now,  J 
comes  ALLEY  OOP  to  dt 
with  the  greatest  of  ease 

“The  strip  has  capti 
all  readers  of  the  Capital  Ni 
May  it  continue  to  meet 
success  in  all  other  local" 


“Better  than  ever: 
editors  say  of  Alley 
— and  the  best  is  yet 
come  as  the  comical 
man  .sets  out  to  foi 
Ulysses  on  his  faffiO 
Odyssey.  Write  for  pb 
today. 


A  nstion  wide  noD-proflt  lerTiee  inp- 
ported  by  Sigma  Delta  Cki.  Profaialoo- 
al  JoamaliatM  Pratamity. 
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"Americans  may  well 
take  an  interest 
in  the  curious  ways 
of  war  censorship; 
but  they  should  not 
be  too  much  afraid 
of  being  poisoned 
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NEW  YORK 

llieralb  ^Tribune 


New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Monday,  Nov.  20,  1939) 
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What  Should  Collections 
Cost  a  Publisher? 


certainly  the  prospective  cost  of  the 
collection  is  not  unreasonable — espe¬ 
cially  since  a  failure  to  enlist  the  law¬ 
yer’s  services  may  result  in  a  total 
loss  of  the  entire  account! 


By  CHARLES  R.  ROSENBERG,  /r. 


U.  S.  News  Adopts 
Standard  Mag.  Format 


THE  BANKER  looked  at  his  pub-  those  conditions,  he  is  obligated  to  Beginning  Jan.  1,  1940,  the  United 


lisher  client  inquiringly.  handle  them  on  the  Commercial  Law  States  News  will  be  published  in 

"Why  have  you  let  these  accounts  League  schedule  of  collection  fees  as  standard  magazine  format  (429  lines 
run  so  long  without  taking  legal  ac-  above  outlined.  Some  collection  at-  to  the  page),  according  to  Norman  O. 
tion  to  collect  them?”  he  asked.  torneys  feel  that  these  rates  of  collec-  Mick,  vice-president  of  the  company. 

"Because."  explained  the  publisher,  tion  commission  are  too  low  for  the  ‘‘In  its  new  dress,”  Mr.  Mick  said, 
‘T  figure  I’ll  be  better  off  in  the  long  handling  of  retail  accounts,  that  is,  “the  United  States  News  will  be 
sun  to  worry  along  with  them  myself,  accounts  against  private  individuals,  streamlined  for  greater  convenience 
A  lawyer  would  probably  collect  more  and  may  ask  a  higher  rate  of  collec-  of  the  reader.  The  new  magazine, 
of  them,  but  the  expense  would  be  too  tion  commission  on  a  publisher’s  sub-  printed  on  coated  papter,  will  enable 


of  them,  but  the  expense  would  be  too 


great  to  make  the  results  worth-while  scription  and  classified  advertising  ac 
for  me.”  counts  against  individuals.  Howevei 


printed  on  coated  papter,  will  enable 
us  to  handle  4-color  process  adver- 


Many  publishers  would  probably 
make  the  same  answer.  They  have 
had  the  unsatisfactory  experience  of 


counts  against  individuals.  However,  tisements  for  covers  and  inserts,  as 
most  collection  lawyers  are  as  a  rule  well  as  to  utilize  run  of  paper  color 


willing  to  take  even  retail  accounts  throughout  the  book 


for  collection  at  Commercial  Law 


turning  accounts  over  to  a  lawyer  for  league  rates  figurmg  ‘^^y  «Per^^ 
collection  and  having  them  returned  o"  a  volurne  basis,  they  can  tome  tn  mailing  fmm  Wash- 


"By  publishing  in  the  Midwest  we 
have  the  advantage  of  nearly  a  day’s 


after  long  delay  as  “uncollectible.”  with  a  profit. 


They’re  sour  on  "legal  action."  League  Has  Bonded  List  haV  been  pVinted'in  the  "past. 

Collection  Lawyer  Needed  Any  publisher  not  acquainted  with  “Our  rep>er*orial  staff  and  headquar- 

Most  publishers  do  not  realize  that  ^  collection  lawyer  may  obtain  the  ters  will  remain  in  Washington.  High 
the  discouraging  results  sometimes  in-  name  and  address  of  one  or  more  in  speed  telegraph  service  will  deliver 


as  compared  to  mailing  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  the  United  States  News 
has  been  printed  in  the  past. 

“Our  reper*orial  staff  and  headquar- 


cident  to  turning  over  a  delinquent 
account  to  an  attorney  for  collection, 
are  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  selected  the  wrong  at- 


name  and  address  of  one  or  more  in  sp)eed  telegraph  service  will  deliver 
his  own  or  any  other  locality  by  writ-  the  news  to  the  plant.” 


ing  to  the  Commercial  Law  League  of 
America,  111  West  Monrex;  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  A  publisher  doubt- 


Merchandising  Aids 
To  Advertisers  Urged 

Boston,  Nov.  21— Frank  A.  Conol  v 
vice-president  of  the  Advertising 
of  New  York,  today  praised  the  ser* 
of  market  surveys  made  by  the  N« 
England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bj. 
reau  as  an  outstanding  example 
intelligent  merchandising  of  adverts- 
ing.  Mr.  Conolly,  spjeaking  at  the  Ac 
Club  here,  stated  that  he  had  usee 
one  of  the  market  guides  as  the  bast 
of  a  New  England  sales  meeting  fe 
his  organization  (Oakite  Products 
the  previous  night. 

“Advertising  carries  a  much  bigjt. 
burden  today  than  it  did  20  years  ago 
he  said,  “and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity  if  advertising  suf¬ 
fers  because  advertisers  fail  to  mer¬ 
chandise  the  advertising. 

“Many  of  the  folks  who  sell 
advertising  seem  to  feel,  I  am  afraid 
that  once  they  have  sold  the  contract 
and  the  advertiser  starts  the  cam¬ 
paign,  that  the  job  is  through.  Thp 
seem  to  leave  the  advertiser  to  hi 
own  resources  as  to  how  to  merdia.'.- 
dise  the  advertising.  You  must  assir 
the  advertiser — help  supply  the  idea; 
— you  must  get  the  assistance  of  die 
media  used  to  lend  a  helping  hand." 


RACE  WIRE  SHUTDOWN  SEEKS  COURT  RULING 


torney.  What  publishers  need  for  the  ^“1  about  turning  over  his  accounts  to 


M.  L.  Annenberg’s  Nationwide  News 
Service,  Inc.,  through  which  bookmak- 


legal  handling  of  unpaid  accounts  is  a  lawyer  unknown  to  him,  may  prefer  Service.  Inc.,  through  which  bookmak- 
not  just  a  lawyer,  but  a  collection  ‘^^al  with  such  an  attorney  through  ers  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Cuba  received 
lawyer  There  is  just  as  much  differ-  a  so-called  bonded  law  list.  These  their  racing  information,  was  dis- 
ence  between  a  collection  attorney  '‘sts  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  banded  this  week  when  its  28  offices 
and  a  lawyer  in  general  practice  as  collection  attorneys  throughout  the  were  closed  and  all  its  contracts  can- 
there  is  between  an  oculist  and  a  fam-  Ur*hed  States.  A  number  of  the  list  ccled.  Newspapers  and  press  associa- 
ily  doctor.  The  lawyer  in  general  Proprietors  have  their  lists  bonded  tions,  however,  continue  to  receive 
practice  is"  not,  usually,  organized  for  '^^h  surety  companies;  so  if  a  lawyer  racing  service  through  the  Cecelia 
nnllAr'tir.n  work  takp<;  collections  I^e  list  should  collect  an  account  Corporation,  parent  firm  of  Nation- 

^n  hand  and  fail  to  remit  the  money  the  pub-  wide.  U.  S.  Attorney  William  J. 

a  client,  knowing  that  the  effort  and  ^sher  is  protected  by  the  bond.  To  Campbell  announced  the  complete 
expense  of  handling  them  are  likely  protection  the  shu^own  of  Nationwide  service  to 

to  exceed  his  prospective  fee.  publisher  must  observe  certain  sim-  bookies,  upon  notification  by  Wey- 


ScRANTON,  Pa.,  Nov.  20— Judge  Wil 
Leach  of  the  local  court  is  to  decide  c 
the  near  future  if  an  alderman  has  the 
right  to  keep  records  of  cases  in  hb 
court  from  the  newspapers  and  tie 
public.  The  decision  is  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  case  filed  by  George  Clari 
reporter  on  the  Scranton  Times,  wh: 
alleges  Alderman  Simon  Evans  denie: 
his  admission  to  his  courtroom  and  n- 
fused  to  give  him  records. 


The  collection  lawyer,  on  the  other  proprietor  when  the  account  is  turne. 
hand,  maintains  an  office  set-up  o^^r  to  the  attorney, 
whereby  he  can  handle  collections  in  ^he  Commercial  Law  League  cat 
volume  by  an  almost  automatic  rou-  furnish  to  any  publisher  the  name 
tme.  His  system  anticipates  every  ^rjd  addresses  of  the  recognized  at 


publisher  must  observe  certain  sim-  bookies,  upon  notification  by  Wey- 
ple  formalities  required  by  the  list  mouth  Kirkland,  attorney  for  Mr. 


proprietor  when  the  account  is  turned  Annenberg.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Circulation 
for  October 


publisher,  who  is  under  indictment  on 


The  Commercial  Law  League  can  charges  of  income  tax  evasion  and  op- 
furnish  to  any  publisher  the  names  erating  a  lottery  through  his  track 


Z99,94S 


possible  quirk  of  collection  procedure  j^j-ney  lists.  Any  list  proprietor  will 


news  service. 


so  that  he  can  do  a  large  volume  of 
collection  business  with  a  minimum  of 
personal  attention  and  at  low  over¬ 
head  cost.  That  is  why,  incidentally, 
he  is  able  to  take  collections  on  a  so- 
called  contingent  fee  basis.  If  he  does 
not  effect  collection,  his  publisher 
client  owes  him  nothing.  If  he  suc- 


be  glad  to  arrange  with  the  publisher 
for  the  latter  to  send  his  collection 
accounts  “over  the  list.” 


GETS  HIS  MAN 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  20 — Seven 


The  collection  fees  contemplate  years  ago,  William  S.  Tarver,  police 
that  the  account  will  be  collected  reporter  for  the  Washington  Evening 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily  | 
:irculation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  ; 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur-  j 
ing  the  month  of  October,  1939. 


without  suit.  If  suit  becomes  neces-  Star,  covered  the  story  of  a  $9,()00 
sary,  the  lawyer  is  entitled  to  a  suit  hold-up  at  Washington  Mechanics 


client  owes  him  nothing.  If  he  sue-  regardless  of  whether  collection  Savings  Bank.  Nov.  16  he  took  up  the 

ceeds  in  collecting,  his  fee  is  based  jg  effected  or  not.  The  minimum  suit  story  anew,  when  as  assistant  U.  S. 

on  a  percentage  of  the  amount  col-  |gg  jg  $7.50  and  this  is  usually  ap-  District  Attorney,  he  presented  three 

lected.  plicable  to  suits  before  a  magistrate  or  accused  of  the  hold-up  before  the 

League  Sets  Scale  a  justice  the  peace.  Such  a  suit  [ederal  court  In  the  interim,  Tarver 

Attorneys  specializing  in  collection  also  includes  court  costs,  which  will  ^  studied  law  by  night,  was  admit- 
work  charge  according  to  a  scale  es-  probably  amount  to  another  $7.50.  ®  bar  and  appointed  to  the 

tablished  by  the  Commercial  Law  The  court  costs  also  must  be  paid  P*'osecution  staff. 

League  of  America,  the  national  or-  whether  there  is  any  collection  or  not.  -  -  - -  —  — 

ganization  of  collection  lawyers.  Un-  Publisher  Has  Nathing  to  Lose 

der  this  schedule  the  attorney  is  en-  jf  guit  should  result  in  collection  ■  eAA74‘ 

titled  to  50^0  out  of  the  first  $15  col-  (jf  account,  the  attorney  is  entitled  IHm# 


October  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  197,308  per  | 
Sunday. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  SundsTj 


League  of  America,  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  collection  lawyers.  Un¬ 
der  this  schedule  the  attorney  is  en¬ 
titled  to  50*^0  out  of  the  first  $15  col¬ 


lected  on  any  account.  In  other  jg  jjjg  collection  fees  at  the  regular 


words,  a  publisher  must  expect  to  pay 
one-half  of  any  amoimt  collected  up 
to  the  first  $15. 


rates,  in  addition  to  his  suit  fee. 
Where  an  account  has  to  be  sued  in  a 
so-called  court  of  record,  the  court 


On  collections  between  $15  and  $50  costs  are  usually  higher,  and  the  at- 
the  attorney  is  entitled  to  nothing  in  torney  is  entitled  to  a  larger  suit  fee, 


addition  to  the  original  $7.50  coming  according  to  local  practice  and  cus- 


to  him  out  of  the  first  $15. 


Ordinarily,  only  accounts  of 


amounts  above  $50  up  to  $500,  he  is  limited  amount  can  be  sued  before  a 
entitled  to  a  collection  fee  of  15%  of  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace. 


In  1937^ 

the  Retail  Sales  Volume 
in  the  Cleveland 
2-for-1  market  was 
S463i584,213.29 


the  amount  collected.  After  the  first  Larger  accounts  must  be  sued  in  a 
$500  collected,  the  collection  commis-  court  of  record.  The  advisability  of 


sion  decreases.  It  is  only  10%  of  the  spending  money  on  a  suit  depends 
amount  collected  over  and  above  the  largely  on  the  financial  responsibility 


first  $500. 

In  turning  over  accounts  to  a  col¬ 
lection  attorney,  the  publisher  should 


of  the  particular  debtor. 

Publishers  with  unpaid  accounts 
that  will  not  respond  to  ordinary  col- 


state  that  the  accounts  are  submitted  lection  treatment  need  the  help  of  an 
for  collection  “subject  to  Commercial  efficient  collection  lawyer.  The  pub- 


You  can  cover  this 
rich  market  at  ONE 
low  cost  through  the 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


THE  MARK  ' 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


Law  League  rates  and  rules.”  If  the  lisher  has  nothing  to  lose  if  the  attor- 
lawyer  accepts  the  accounts  under  ney  fails  to  collect  the  account,  and 
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Syrcicuse  Herald-Journal 

I  Readers  Say:  I  Steps  Ahead... 

I  rnwiWV  I  :  A 

by  installing  Intertype  Machines 
and  Intertype  Regal  News  Type 


The  Heu'  type  installed  by  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  is  7  point  Regal  No.  2,  in  which  this  col¬ 
umn  is  set.  Here  are  typical  excerpts  from  the 
“reader  reaction"  which  followed  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  dress: 

SynwutM*’*  Mayor  Marvin:  “The  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  and  its  readers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  improvement.” 

Dr. G. Carl  Alverson, superintendent  of  schools; 
“Children  as  well  as  adults  will  benefit  by  the 
change." 

Dr.  William  P.  Graham,  chancellor  of  Syracuse 
University:  "The  new  type  is  much  easier  to 
read  and  is  more  restful  to  the  eyes." 

Dr.  Philip  J.  Rafle,  state  health  officer:  “The 
spacing  is  better,  and  reading  is  made  easier, 
thus  reducing  eye  strain.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Lynn  J.  Radcliffe,  president  Syracuse 
Council  of  Churches;  “In  these  days  when  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  press  are  appreciated  as  sel¬ 
dom  before,  we  welcome  an  improvement 
which  enhances  the  value  of  journalism  to  our 
city.” 

Donuld  .M.  .Mawhiniiey,  district  attorney,  Onon¬ 
daga  County:  “The  new  type  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  . . .  much  easier  to  read  ...  a  change 
that  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  Syracusans.” 

Harry  W.  Davies,  president  of  Syracuse  Trust 
Company:  “I  find  that  the  new  type  makes  for 
decidedly  easier  reading.” 

Dr.  Virgil  E.  Herrick,  assistant  professor  of 
education,  Syracuse  University:  “I  consider  the 
Herald-Journal’s  new  type  a  very  important 
improvement.” 

Postmaster  Edmund  L.  Weston:  “The  new  type 
marks  another  milestone  in  the  career  of  a 
great  newspaper.  The  improvement  is  notice¬ 
able  at  first  glance.” 

Edward  Schoeiieck,  former  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor:  “It  was  so  easy  to  read  the  paper  last 
night  that  I  found  increased  enjoyment  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  momentous  developments  at  home 
and  abroad.” 

Harrison  G.  Feldman,  president  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association:  “I  noticed  the  new  type 
the  minute  I  picked  up  the  paper.  It  is  a  great 
step  ahead.” 

Crandall  .Melvin,  president  Merchants  National 
Bank:  "It  is  a  great  step  forward  — for  the 
newspaper  and  for  the  reader.” 

Thomas  Corcoran,  Peerless  Press:  “It  makes 
for  easier  and  more  enjoyable  reading  of  a 
great  newspaper.” 

Frederick  .1.  Smith,  vice-principal  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School:  “It  is  not  only  easier  to 
read,  but  it  makes  for  better  typographical 
appearance.” 

Leon  H.  Coon,  principal  of  Grant  Junior  High 
School:  “It’s  the  most  legible  type  I’ve  ever 
seen  in  a  newspaper.  Whoever  had  charge  of  its 
selection  certainly  should  be  congratulated.” 

S. Clayton  Sumner,  principal  Delaware  School: 
“It’s  the  most  legible  7  point  type  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  looks  like  12  point  to  me.” 

Donald  D«'y;  “I  had  a  relaxed,  easy  feeling  as  I 
read  today’s  paper.  After  I’d  thought  about  it  a 
moment.  I  realized  the  new  print  had  added  to 
my  reading  enjoyment.” 

Albert  It.  Merrill,  president  of  First  Trust  and 
Deposit  Company  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce:  "The  new  type  makes  for  decidedly 
easier  reading,  besides  improving  the  looks  of 
the  papf-r.” 

Charles  H.  Kaletzki,  advertising  agency  head: 
”My  first  impression  of  the  new  type  dress  was 
Its  attractiveness,  and  as  I  began  to  read  1  re¬ 
alized  how  legible  it  is.  It  is  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  old,  smaller  type.” 

James  Decker,  publicity  director  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity:  “It  makes  reading  a  pleasure,  and 
much  quicker.  I  believe  it  will  make  a  big  hit 
with  those  who  have  to  wear  glasses.” 


New  Home  of  the  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  Herald-Joural 


The  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  (formerly  the  Herald)  has  indeed 
stepped  ahead  recently.  In  the  first  place,  it  acquired  the  Syracuse 
Journal.  Second,  it  is  housed  in  a  splendid  new  building.  Third, 
it  has  made  substantial  additions  to  its  pressroom  equipment. 
Finally,  it  is  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  Intertype  machines  and 
Intertype  wide  tooth  matrices. 

The  property  acquired  by  the  Herald  from  the  Journal  plant  in¬ 
cluded  six  Intertypes.  Four  more  Intertypes  have  been  installed 
since  then,  thus  adding  to  the  Herald-Journal's  battery  of  line 
composing  machines  a  total  of  ten  Intertypes. 

And  perhaps  even  more  important,  from  its  readers'  viewpoint,  is 
the  fact  that  this  paper  has  also  switched  to  Intertype  Regal  News 
Type  and  in  a  size  much  larger  than  it  formerly  used. 

Read  the  reaction  of  these  readers  to  the  Herald-Journal's  new 
dress,  then  write  for  further  particulars  to  Intertype  Corporation, 
360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  the  nearest  Intertype  branch 

CAIRO  famil> 


STEP  AHEAD  WITH 


INTERTYPE 


18— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PU3LISHE? 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  weak  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  canters 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

_ By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN _ 

No.  144.  Consumer  Research  Helps  Sell  Contract 

DURING  the  early  part  of  1938,  the  No  two  consumer  research  jobs  are 
East  Liverpool  (O.)  Review  started  ever  exactly  alike,  but  certain  basic 


a  rather  large  campaign  for  the  Golden 
Star  Dairy.  This  dairy,  now  one  of 
the  most  complete  dairies  in  the  world 
(not  the  largest,  but  one  of  the  most 
scientifically  complete)  in  1938 
bought  upwards  of  60,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Various  copy  themes  were  used.  A 
special  series  of  ads  were  prepared 
using,  “The  Romance  of  Our  Modem 
Milk  Supply.”  Another  series  was 
directed  at  five  different  age  groups. 
Another  series  featured  recipes,  while 
a  fourth  theme  was  used  for  their  ice 
cream  department. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1939,  it  was  our 
good  fortune  to  visit  this  dairy  and  see 
what  a  practical  idealist  might  do  wtih 
a  business  that  certainly  has  a  great 
opportunity  to  help  mothers  and  their 
children  to  a  better  idea  of  the  many 
uses  of  milk  and  its  by-products. 

The  founder  of  this  dairy,  John  W. 
Eiferd,  started  with  one  cow  in  1921. 
Today  thousands  of  cows  are  milked 
every  day  to  provide  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  quarts  of  milk  needed,  to 
supply  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  Golden  Star  Products. 

While  visiting  this  plant,  we  were 
asked  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to 
what  might  frurther  be  done  to  in¬ 
crease  its  service  to  the  community. 
As  we  invariably  do,  we  started  asking 
questions  about  the  market — the  con¬ 
sumers  who  had  made  the  business 
possible. 

As  one  question  after  another  was 
asked,  and  as  only  a  few  were  an¬ 
swered  with  certainty,  we  suggested 
that  a  careful  consumer  research  job 
be  done  at  an  early  date.  The  owner 
and  his  advertising  manager,  John  J. 
McKee,  agreed  to  this  plan  which  was 
put  in  effect  about  a  month  later. 

Hughes'  Letter  of  Oct.  1 1 

“WE  HAVE  finally  completed  a  series 
of  conferences  with  the  Golden  Star 
Dairy  regarding  the  survey  analysis 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  they 
are  certainly  tickled  to  death  with  the 
information  it  contained. 

“George  Shaw,  the  solicitor  on  the 
account,  and  the  powers-that-be  at 
Golden  Star  Dairy  spent  a  lot  of  time 
digesting  its  content  and  arrived  at 
the  following  copy  approaches. 

“1.  Milk  copy  for  various  age 
groups. 

“2.  Recipes  for  puddings,  custards, 
baking,  etc. — entire  ad  to  be  devoted  to 
recipes. 

“3.  Local  baby  personalities  (to  run 
on  Wednesdays) , 

“4.  Institutional  copy  on  modem 
equipment,  sanitation,  deliveries,  pas¬ 
teurization,  Cream-Top  bottle,  alumi¬ 
num  bottle  caps,  etc. 

‘‘5.  Ice  cream  copy  (to  run  on  Sat¬ 
urdays)  . 

“For  the  present,  their  copy  sched¬ 
ule  will  not  be  increased  and  they  will 
continue  to  mn  three  times  a  week. 
This  means  that  copy  approaches  1,  2 
and  4  will  alternate  on  Mondays. 
Later  on  however  we  expect  to  in¬ 
crease  the  account  so  that  they  will  be 
mnning  at  least  five  days  a  week. 

(Sgd.)  C.  V.  Hughes, 
Manager.  East  Liverpool  Review.” 


information  should  be  obtained, 
gardless  of  the  product  studied. 

In  the  case  of  milk,  we  foimd  it  im¬ 
portant  to  know:  1.  What  is  your  fa¬ 
vorite  beverage  at  mealtime?  Tea 
_ Milk _ Coffee _ Other  bever¬ 
ages _ None _  2.  Size  of  family; 

Adults. . .  .Children  (List  of  children’s 

ages) _  3.  How  much  milk  do  you 

buy  each  week  (quarts) -  4.  How 

much  milk  do  you  think  each  child 
should  have  each  day? ....  5.  Do  you 
use  milk  for  cooking?. .. .About  how 

much  each  week? _  6.  How  often 

do  you  bake  each  week? ....  7.  Which 
desserts  does  your  family  prefer? 
Puddings  and  custards. ..  .or  pastries 

_  8.  Do  you  use  raw  milk? . . 

Pasteurized  milk .  9.  Do  you  know 

how  milk  is  pasteurized? ....  10.  How 
long  have  you  bought  milk  from  the 


expensive  research  department  and 
not  a  few  have  followed  our  sugges¬ 
tions.  A  simple,  comprehensive  ques¬ 
tionnaire  can  be  so  planned  that  it  will 
cover  several  different  items  in  sev¬ 
eral  different  classifications  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  milk  survey  done  by  the 
East  Liverpool  Review  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  From  this  survey  the  Review 
learned  a  great  many  things  about  all 
sorts  of  beverages  and  from  it  they 
have  obtained  valuable  information 
to  help  them  sell  other  beverage  pros¬ 
pects  and  food  advertisers. 

The  simplest  way  to  start  a  research 
job  is  to  go  to  4  or  5  churches,  located 
in  different  sections  of  your  city  and 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society.  This 
arrangement  might  be  as  follows.  Ask 
the  ladies  in  the  group  to  interview 
10  or  15  of  their  neighbors.  If  50 
women  volunteer  for  this  work  and  if 
each  one  does  but  5  interviews,  you 
will  have  a  total  “sample”  of  250  inter¬ 
views.  Pay  5c  or  10c  apiece  for  the 
completed  interview  sheets.  Then 
suggest  to  the  ladies  that  each  one 
contribute  to  the  Society  her  earnings. 
This  is  a  simple  and  quick  way  for  any 
group  of  interested  women  to  earn  a 
tidy  sum  for  their  pet  charity,  for 
work  that  they  are  doing,  or  for  sup¬ 
plies  they  want  to  buy  for  their  vari¬ 
ous  activities. 

Newspapers  Best  Equipped 


daily  whose  milk  you  now  use?....  during  XHE  past  4  years  we  have 


11.  Do  you  think  milk  prices  are  about 

right? _  12.  How  much  cream  do 

you  buy  weekly? _  13.  How  much 

cottage  cheese  weekly. ...  (a)  How 
do  you  serve  cottage  cheese?  Des¬ 
serts  _ Plain ....  Salads _ Other  uses 

_ 14.  Which  brand  of  milk  do  you 

consider  best  or  1st _ 2nd _ 3rd . 

We  also  found  it  important  to  have 
a  careful  check  made  of  the  approxi¬ 
mate  income  of  the  family.  We  made 
three  classifications.  A  Group — rents 
over  $50  a  month;  B  Group — rents 
from  $30  to  $50;  C — rents  from  $30  a 
month  or  less. 

The  street  address  of  the  person  in¬ 
terviewed  and  the  size  of  the  house 
gave  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Eiferd  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  the  income  level  of 
each  family  interview. 

Number  oi  Interviews 
IN  THE  A  Group,  91  families  were  in¬ 
terviewed;  in  the  B  Group  244  fam¬ 
ilies;  and  in  the  C  Group,  156.  A  total 
of  491  interviews  in  the  3  income 
levels. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  of  the  answers  but  a  few  high¬ 
lights  are  listed,  to  show  how  little  we 
know  about  most  of  our  customers  and 
their  buying  habits. 

What  is  your  favorite  beverage  at 
mealtime?  Group  A  voted  as  follows: 
Coffee  62.  milk  29,  tea  28,  other  bever¬ 
ages  2,  Cocoa-Cola  1,  soft  drinks  1 
and  buttermilk  1.  (Note. — Some  of 
the  91  voted  2  or  more  favorites.) 
Group  B  voted  as  follows:  Coffee  157, 
milk  83,  tea  75,  none  3,  Coca-Cola  1, 
lemonade  1.  fruit  juice  1.  Group  C 
voted  as  follows:  Coffee  104,  milk  45, 
tea  39,  other  beverages  2,  none  2. 

It  certainly  doesn’t  require  any  slide 
rule  to  quickly  figure  the  size  of  the 
market  after  looking  at  these  ballots. 
Milk-users  are  less  than  half  the  cof¬ 
fee  users  in  all  three  income  levels. 

Over  80%  of  all  interviewed  said 
they  thought  children  should  each 
have  at  least  one  quart  of  milk  every 
day.  Evidently  the  “quart  a  day  idea” 
has  started  to  sink  in. 

Research  to  Sell  Contracts 
FROM  TIME  to  time  we  have  advo¬ 
cated  in  this  column  the  importance 
of  research.  We  have  suggested  to 
many  publishers  how  to  set  up  an  in- 


had  a  part  in  helping  conduct  more 
than  50  consumer  surveys  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  it  is  our 
conviction  that  a  local  publisher  is 
best  equipped  to  do  this  work.  He 
knows  where  to  go  to  get  the  correct 
“sample,”  he  knows  conditions  in  his 
market  better  than  any  outsider,  and 
he  can  do  the  work  much  more  quick¬ 
ly  and  efficiently  than  outsiders.  At 
least,  that  has  been  our  experience. 
Finally,  he  can  do  it  at  a  very  low 
cost  to  himself  or  the  client  for  whom 
he  is  doing  the  work. 

PUSH  RESTAURANT  DAY 

Enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  News  Herald  has  lead 
to  a  co-operative  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  establish  Thursday  as  Res¬ 
taurant  Day  in  Vancouver.  This  is 
the  day  that  most  maids  are  “out”  and 
the  restaurant  owners  lead  by  the 
newspaper  are  making  a  concentrated 
effort  to  encourage  citizens  to  dine 
downtown  each  week  on  that  day. 
Copy  occupies  six  full  columns  each 
Thursday  and  is  signed  by  22  leading 
cafe  owners  and  18  principal  supply 
houses  catering  to  the  cafe  trade.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  page  is  space  for  two 
three  column  by  three  inch  advertise¬ 
ments,  which  are  rotated  among  the 
supply  firms  signing  the  main  copy. 


California  Press  to 
Meet  Dec.  8-10 

Members  of  the  California  Press  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  in  San  Francisa 
for  their  annual  business  conventior. 
Dec.  8,  9  and  10  with  13  speakers® 
the  program.  Business  sessions  Pri- 
day  and  Saturday  will  be  followed^ 
a  Muir  Wood  excursion  Sundat 
Friend  W.  Richardson  is  presidmt 

On  the  first  day’s  program  will  ap. 
pear  M.  F.  Small  of  the  Quincy  (Call 
Feather  River  Bulletin,  who  will^iealr 
on  “Selling  Advertising;”  Homer  W 
Wood,  Porterville  Recorder,  “Radk 
and  the  Newspapers;”  Prof.  Rober 
Desmond,  University  of  California. 
“College  Journalism;”  Alonzo  Bake: 
Mountain  View,  “What  Cash  and 
Carry  Means;”  Mary  Hampton,  col¬ 
umnist,  “Women  in  the  News"  and 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  newspaper  broke 
who  will  speak  on  “How  to  Sell  New;- 
papers.’’ 

W.  S.  Kellogg,  president  of  the  Cal- 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  publisher  of  the  Glendoif 
News-Press,  will  speak  Saturday  ® 
“Truth  in  the  News  Columns."  Wood 
Peters,  Concord  Transcript,  will  tali 
on  “Making  the  Ghost  Walk"  and 
Brother  Leo  of  St.  Mary’s  Coll«r 
will  give  an  inspirational  talk. 

Merritt  C.  Speidel  of  Speidel  Ner;- 
papers  will  talk  on  “California  n 
Eastern  Problems”  and  Robert  P.  Hoi- 
liday  will  discuss  advertising  pros¬ 
pects.  Allen  G.  Thurman  of  the  Colju 
Record  has  “An  Editor  In  the  Legisla¬ 
ture”  as  his  topic  and  Prof.  Theo.  D 
Polyzoides.  University  of  Souther. 
Califoriua.  will  talk  on  joumalisr 
abroad.  Open  forum  discussions  r' 
follow'  each  of  the  two  business  se- 
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G-E  Drive  and 
Control  Systems  Add 
Safety  Features 


Effective  safety  campaigns  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  factories,  on  railways,  in  schools, 
along  city  traffic  lanes  and  elsewhere.  Modern 
newspaper  pressrooms,  too,  have  made  effective 
moves  toward  greater  safety.  In  this  progress  they 
have  been  aided  by  the  development  of  safety 
devices  for  press  machinery  such  as  General 
Electric  patented  safety  time-interval  starting 
equipment,  paper-break  detectors,  web-breakers, 
and  press-cylinder  brakes. 

TIME-INTERVAL  STARTING 

One  publisher  has  written  us  that  only  a  short  time 
after  the  installation  of  the  G-E  safety  time -inter vhI 
starting  system  it  saved  a  pressman’s  life.  With 
this  system,  the  press  cannot  be  started,  even  though 
all  RUN  buttons  are  set,  until  a  warning  interval 
of  several  seconds  elapses.  During  the  interval, 
horn,  bell,  or  light  signals  indicate  that  the  press 
is  to  be  cleared. 

PAPER-BREAK  DETECTORS 

These  devices  instantly  detect  a  web  break,  and.  in 


the  same  split  second,  transmit  an  impulse  to  set 
electric  press  cylinder  brakes  as  well  as  the  main- 
drive  brakes.  These  brakes  bring  the  presses  to  a 
halt  quickly  but  without  jarring.  Because  of  this 
safeguard,  there  is  far  less  danger  that  wraps 
may  spoil  blankets  or  plates.  To  the  press  crew 
this  means  that  less  time  is  required  for  re-thread¬ 
ing.  Less  time  at  these  nuisance  duties  means  less 
risk  of  injury  and  more  time  available  for  pro¬ 
ductive  service. 

ASK  FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION 

For  a  complete  discussion  of  these  or  other  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  provisions  for  smooth,  flexible  press 
performance,  ask  the  nearest  G-E  office,  or  write  to 
our  general  office.  General  Electric,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 

For  Smoothy  Reliable,  Flexible  Newspaper 
Drive,  It  Will  Pay  You  to  Buy 
General  Electric 


VuMVi 


The  basic  raw  materials  of  Nature's  chemical  factories  are  largely  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

Id  coal,  water  and  car.  the  more  than  32,000  chemists  working  in  the  more 
than  2,000  Americcm  research  laboratories  have  found  cm  abundcmce  of  these 
materials  out  of  which  to  produce  new  man-made  fibers,  dyes,  perfumes,  medi¬ 
cines,  plastics,  etc.,  and  to  create  since  the  World  War,  according  to  duPont's 
Dr.  C.  M.  A.  Stine,  more  than  200,000  new  products — to  revolutionize  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  a  score  of  vast  industries,  cmd  bring  changes  to  some  40,000,000  jobs. 

The  Chemical  Industry,  says  McGraw-Hill's  Chemical  Engineering  Magazine 
is  a  great  factory  in  which  120,000  wage  earners  cmd  24,000  salaried  employees 
(mostly  chemists)  working  in  2,800  plcmts,  produce  from  $600,000,000  worth  of 
row  materials  obtained  from  mine,  farm,  forest,  sea  and  air,  some  $1,200,000,000 
worth  of  chemicab  which  are  sold  for  the  most  part  to  14,000  plcmts  of  the 
"Chemical  Process  Industry,"  with  over  1,000,000  employees,  payrolls  of  one 
and  one-third  billion  dollars — purchases  from  other  industries  of  $7,000,000,000, 
and  production  of  more  than  $11,000,000,000  annually. 

Back  of  each  worker  in  Chemicals  is  cm  investment  of  $1 1.250.  Some  $33,000,- 
000  is  devoted  to  research  each  year.  One  mcmufacturer  spent  $60,000,000  on 
a  single  group  of  new  products  before  getting  into  commercial  production. 

1937  production  of  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS  was  valued  at  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  doUcxrs,  more  them  half  in  coal-tar  chemicals.  Dyes  and 
other  coloring  materials,  were  valued  at  more  them  $75,000,000  in  1937; 
synthetic  medicinals  at  $14,000,000;  flavors  and  perfume  materials  at  $4,000,000; 
resins  at  more  them  $20,000,000. 

PLASTICS — The  versatile  synthetic  resins  and  the  semisynthetic  plastics, 
cellulose  nitrate,  cellulose  acetate,  casein,  cmd  soy-bean,  cmd  certain  petroleum 

distillates  have  been  developed  commercially  at 
high  speed  these  past  ten  years.  To  a  degree  they 

_ _  have  successfully  displaced  glass,  wood,  metal, 

_ rubber,  bone,  paint  mczterials.  textiles. 

'  ^  Plastics  may  be  roughtly  classified  into  the 

_Pil '  vegetable-fiber  group  (cotton  linters,  wood  pulp). 

^S&w^vl|||pS5R^jB8|S  ^rie  synthetic  resins  (acid  or  mineral  bases),  and 

the  proteins  (casein,  soybeems). 

From  coal  is  produced  the  benzine,  tar.  carbon 
~~ — ■ —  monoxide,  and  carbon  dioxide  which,  with  the 

hydrogen  from  water  and  ammonia  from  air  and 
~  water,  produce  the  so-called  thermosetting  resins. 

From  coal  also  are  produced  the  ethylene  and 
benzine  from  which  are  derived  the  resins  and  the 
coke  which,  with  lime,  gives  us  calcium  carbide 
and  acetylene — from  which  are  produced  the 
other  thermo-plastic,  vinyl  and  acrylate  resins. 

At  ^  Cellulose  acetate,  flexible,  tough,  and  capable 
molding  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  phenolics  or 
tar-acid  resins,  hard,  rigid,  strong,  resistant,  are 
the  oldest  and  most  widely  used  of  our  plastics. 


The  first  of  our  modem  "plastics."  Celluloid,  a  cellulose 
nitrate,  was  discovered  in  1868  by  John  Wesley  Hyatt 
who  treated  cotton  linters  with  nitrate  add.  In  1890  casein 
plastic  was  made  in  Germany  from  skim  milk.  It  is  widely 
used  in  buttons,  buckles,  ornaments,  etc.  In  1909  Dr.  L. 
H.  Baekeland  obtained  heat  and  pressure  patents  on 
phenol-formaldehyde  resins.  By  1937  there  were  thirty- 
six  domestic  makers  of  these  and  other  tar-add  resins. 

Production  of  non-coal-tar  synthetic  resins  started  in 
1929  with  delicately  colored  and  crystal  clear  resins. 
Commercial  production  of  low  cost  petroleum  resins  began 
in  1936,  of  acrylate  resins  in  1937. 

In  1937  there  were  160  firms  manufaduring  synthetic 

Salaries  and  wages  totaled 
Cost  of  materials,  etc. — $32,000,000. 


resins,  cellulose  plastics,  etc. 
some  $25,000,000. 

Value  of  output  $78,000,000.  In  1938  100,000.000  pounds  ol 
synthetic  materials,  valued  at  $50,000,000  were  manufac¬ 
tured  into  finished  articles  selling  for  $150,000,000. 

We  have  for  some  years  been  familiar  with  producti 
made  of  Celluloid  and  Bakelite; — with  cellulose  producti 
used  in  sheet  form  for  packaging  or  in  fibre  form  as  sub 
stitutes  for  silk  and  cotton;  with  imitation  leathers,  imita 
tions  of  wood  veneering,  etc.  Many  newer  names  art 
rapidly  finding  a  place  in  our  vocabulary,  like  the  color 
ful  Beetle  of  American  Cyonimid,  Plaskon  and  Durez 
General  Electric's  Textolite.  Westinghouse's  Micarto 
Goodyear's  Pliofilm  and  Plioweld,  Goodrich’s  Koroseal 
duPont's  Pyrolin.  Nylon  and  Neoprene,  Lucite,  Ameroid 
Lumarith.  Tenite  and  many  others  which  will  be  use* 
in  the  near  future  in  place  of  products  of  Nature. 

Automobile  manufacturers  are  using  more  plastict 
"Plastic  aeroplanes"  have  passed  certain  tests.  'The  S.£ 
Queen  Mary  contains  $100,000  worth  of  American  lomi 
nated  decorative  plastics;  the  Congressional  Library,  dittc 

NEW  PRODUCTS  AND  NEW  JOBS  are  being  create- 
in  America's  chemical  work-shop.  'The  inspiring  stor 
ought  to  be  told.  Every  reader  of  every  newspape 
should  share  the  thrills  of  America's  creative  chemisti 
should  know  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  respor 
sible  for  half  the  chemical  production  of  the  world,  the 
this  is  another  reason  why  ours  is  so  far  and  away  ih 
highest  standard  of  living  that  history  has  ever  knowi 

The  newspapers  are  always  at  the  service  of  the  mant 
facturer  with  a  story  of  service  to  tell. 


Tell  Industry's  Story  to  Readers  of  America's  Newspopei 

Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enquin 
Fall  River  Herald  News  •  Gaimett  Newspapers  •  Harri 
burg  Patriot  &  News  •  Johnstown  Democrat  •  JohnstOT^ 
Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Dispatch  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pre 
Scranton  limes  •  Westchester-Macy  Newspapers 


--A.  InliiiHl  Daylon.  ().  K;i<l(>ry  amJ  G.  M.  ('o 

-4liilNmt,  K»  '‘<'an‘h  I’lwntisl  anti  |{(nitloir  Chair.  H.  Monsan 

f  .  Laboratory  aiui  Criliilo**f  IMant. 

Winnihir  H.all  Co'-tnin*-  of  Koro^w-al.  K.  (bnit^ral  Klwtric,  Presses 

l*!aj*lif  Wtnk - Tropity  Hans  of  Tt-xlolile — I,ai>oralory 

!»..  Motitrii  IMa>tifs  <*oiniH*tition  Prize  Winner?, — Laboratory 

<‘i.  Clark  Xireraft  Corp.,  KviM-nniental  ■Pla>ti'-  \Tplunes. 
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RETALIATION 

SHOULD  a  iiewspajHT  take  retaliatory  busiiies.' 

measures  against  a  firm  which  uses  radio  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  newspaper  advertising? 

The  question  has  been  sharply  jiresented  in 
Pennsylvania  following  a  regional  conference  at¬ 
tended  by  al>out  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  \ews])aper  Publishers’  Association. 

After  attending  the  meeting,  at  which  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  radio  adverti.ser  was  discu.ssed,  one 
piibli.sher  returned  home  and  cancelled  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  doing  with  the  firm.  Whether  other 
jtublishers  did  likewi.se  we  do  not  know,  but  the 
militant  memlxT  of  the  group  feels  that  his  action 
is  sound  and  that  other  publishers  should  follow 
his  lead. 

The  radio  advertiser  in  question  is  the  .\tlantic 
Refining  Company  which  broadcasts  important 
football  games.  The  publishers  discussed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  policy  after  voting  appreciation  of  the 
action  of  Sun  Oil  Company  in  placing  an  extensive 
newspaper  schedule  promoting  its  new  gasoline. 
A.  poll  was  taken  of  the  members  present  and  it 
was  found  that  the  newspapers  for  their  trucks 
as  well  as  for  individual  executives  held  credit 
cards  on  the  .\tlantic  Refining  Company,  use  of 
w  hich  in  1938  “ran  to  something  like  $100,000  in 
total  purchases.” 

In  cancelling  his  credit  cards,  the  publisher 
wrote  the  oil  firm:  “The  step  is  taken,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  fault-finding  with  the  service  but 
simply  because  the  .\tlantic  Refining  Company 
has  in  the  judgment  of  many  members  of  the 
newspaper  profession  deserted  an  old  friend  in 
discontinuing  newspaper  advertising  schedules.” 

In  reply  the  firm  expressed  its  regrets  and  said; 
“We  have  always  felt  that  newspapers  were  far 
and  away  the  best  medium  for  advertising  when 
tiiere  wa.s  a  story  to  tell,  and  the  reason  that  we 
have  not  used  the  newspai>ers  in  the  past  few 
years  is  because  there  is  no  such  story.” 

In  the  foregoing  situation  we  do  not  know  that 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  drawn,  but  we  feel 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  the  sale  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space  u}K)n  any  basis  other  than  its  merits. 
Advertising  should  be  sold  because  of  its  value  to 
the  u.st*r,  and  gasoline  should  be  purchased  the 
same  way. 

And  in  passing  we  cannot  help  but  note  the 
feeble  nature  of  the  oil  firm’s  reply. 

If  it  has  no  story  to  tell  these  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  it  is  certainly  going  about  it  the  hard,  ex¬ 
pensive  way. 


JR  I  A  L 


Pur  the  rliililreii  of  Israel  shall  abide  iiian>  da>  • 
wiihuiit  a  kin)!,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without 
a  saeriliee.  and  without  an  image,  and  without  an 
epliod.  and  without  terraphini. — llosea  111:1. 


in  editorial  breast.s  at  the  thought  of  all  those 
empty  seats,  but  we  feel  that  the  long  and 
wordy  resolution  was  a  <li.s.servict'  to  the  press 
generally. 

The  action  made  Nelson  1*.  I’oynter,  editor  of 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  hot  under  the  collar,  and 
he  erupted  in  an  editorial  which  concluded: 

“Next  week  we  propose  to  introduce  a  resolu¬ 
tion  at  the  meeting  of  the  .\ss<x*iated  Dailies  of 
Florida  chasti.sing  the  Florida  Press  .Association. 

“We  hope  university  officials  will  not  pay  off. 

“We  would  like  to  .see  more  public  officials  tell 
the  ]>ress  to  go  to  hell  when  it  asks  for  favors  and 
special  privilege. 

“We  don’t  believe  that  Saturday’s  resolution 
typifies  the  .American  press  as  a  whole,  weekly  or 
daily.” 

Thill  uiidoubtediv  savs  it  all. 


WILL  THEY  NEVER  LEARN? 


FREE  TICKET  “CO-OPERATION" 

THE  Florida  Press  Association,  composed  of 
weeklies,  seems  to  have  gotten  off  on  the  wrong 
foot  recently  when  in  annual  convention  it  passed 
a  re.solution  criticizing  the  University  of  Florida 
athletic  department  for  its  “lack  of  cooperation.” 

The  editors  resolved,  in  part,  “that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  regretfully  urge  upon  Dr. 
John  J.  Tigert,  president  of  the  university,  the 
members  of  the  governing  board  and  its  athletic 
director,  the  need  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
l)enefits  and  beauties  of  cooperation.  .  .  . 

“Friendship  of  the  press  has  been  acknowledged 
in  other  years  annually  by  extension  of  courtesie> 
to  occasional  football  games,  and  tliis  year,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  thousands  of  seats  remain  un¬ 
sold  on  the  morning  of  the  game  scheduled  for 
the  closing  day  of  this  convention,  there  has  been 
a  deplorable  lack  of  cooperation  or  ajrpreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  university  athletic  coach  and 
his  department’s  special  committee.” 

\Ae  .sympathize  with  the  yearning  engendered 


THE  SWORD  is  mightier  than  the  irmi  in  Ger¬ 
many.  That  has  been  a  truism  since  the  Nazis 
came  to  power  in  the  Third  Reich  more  than  six 
years  ago.  Corresixmdents  know  that  if  they 
send  new’s  that  is  too  dangerous  or  too  antag¬ 
onistic  they  will  Ik*  ex|»elle<l.  It  has  lieeomc 
increa.singly  difficult  to  rejx)rt  developments  im¬ 
partially  and  many  .American  newsmen  have  been 
ordered  out  of  the  country. 

Now  the  Nazis  have  uncovered  a  new  tech¬ 
nique  for  the  suppression  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents.  Instead  of  direct  expulsion  they  take  away 
the  news  privileges  of  the  correspondent  and  he. 
made  wortliless  to  his  new  spaper  through  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  action,  has  no  choice  but  to  leave  his 
post.  That  was  the  case  a  fortnight  ago  of  Beach 
Conger,  who,  less  than  three  weeks  ago,  assumed 
the  head  of  the  Berlin  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Because  Conger  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Nazi 
authorities  all  his  rights  as  a  newsman  were  re¬ 
voked.  He  was  not  allowed  to  use  any  form  of 
communication,  even  the  mails,  and  he  was 
barred  from  all  German  press  conferences.  He 
had  rejmrted  to  his  new'spaper  on  Nov.  14  that 
all  was  not  serene  in  the  Third  Reich.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  all  of  the  London  paper.s  splashed 
it  on  the  first  page.  He  refused  a  Foreign  Office 
demand  that  he  cable  a  blanket  denial  of  his  story 
and,  aw  are  that  under  the  circumstances  his  use¬ 
fulness  to  his  paper  was  gone,  he  left  Ger- 
manv  on  the  18th.  He  now  is  in  .Amsterdam. 
Holland. 

We  don’t  know  how  far  the  Nazis  will  develop 
their  new  technique.  Of  its  immediate  effective¬ 
ness  there  is  little  doubt.  But  it’s  not  foolproof. 
Taking  the  long  view  of  the  situation,  this  new 
philosophy,  like  the  one  preceding  it,  can  only- 
boomerang.  Freed  of  their  shackles  and  back 
home  on  free  soil  again,  correspondents  formerly 
covering  Germany  will  tell  the  truth  about  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Reich.  So  in  the  long  run  the  Nazis 
have  gained  nothing:  all  they’ve  done  is  temjai- 
rarily  postponed  the  inevitable.  Will  they  never 
learn? 


H.R.H.  AL  CAPONE 

I  HE  HOSTILITA  toward  new  spaja-rmen  dt 

played  by  the  law  officers  associated  with  th 
n-cent  formal  releasi-  of  .A1  Capone  leads  us  tool 
for  a  new  deal  insuring  proper  news  in  such  ejss 
and  fair  treatment  of  rcfawters  and  photographe:- 
M'cking  h'gitimatc  news  of  importance. 

The  majesty  of  government  was  not  uphek 
when  U.  S.  officers  and  Henry  Hill,  warden  of  th 
Northeast  Federal  Penitentiary  at  Lewisburg. Pj 
connived  to  frustrate  the  new.spajR-rinen  and  eve 
permitted  attacks  on  photographers.  One  camrs 
was  broken  at  the  pri.son,  from  w  Inch  the  a 
gang  lord  was  spirited  away  in  a  car  identifiec 
later  as  that  of  Warden  Hill’s.  Govcmmeii', 
guards  engaged  in  a  brief  and  slightly  “ach 
monious”  skirmish  with  Chicago  Times  men  late 
at  Harrisburg.  The  guards  knocked  down  oot 
Chicago  Times  photographer,  but  his  assodatt 
t<K)k  pictures  and  thus  up.sct  the  best-laid  plan- 
of  the  Federal  officers  to  spirit  CaiKine  acrossth* 
country  in  comi)lete  secrecy. 

.A  score  of  ncwspai)erincn  waited  vaiidy  at  the 
r.ewisburg  ix-nitentiary  while  Warden  Hill  cm 
veniently  ab.sented  him.self  at  the  time  of  Capone's 
ii'lease  after  refusing  all  demands  for  a  statement 
The.se  newspapermen  later  held  an  “inquest”  an? 
they  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  returning  the  W 
lowing  verdict  holding  the  Federal  Govemmet' 
guilty  c»f  negligence  in  its  duty  to  the  public. 

“We,  the  jury,  after  due  deliberation  of  the  e>i 
dence  at  hand  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Fourth  Estatr  ' 
vs.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  do  hereby  fine 
that  the  Bureau  was  indifferent,  unfair  and  negli 
gent  in  di.ssemination  of  news  incident  to  thf 
relea.si'  of  A1  Capone,  and  we  do  hereby  recom 
mend  that  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  establish 
a  Ix'tter  relationship  as  a  means  of  preventing  > 
recurrence  of  these  misunderstandings.” 

Why,  we  wish  to  ask  James  W.  Bennett,  directo- 
of  Federal  Prisons,  was  Capone  shown  such  un 
warranted  consideration,  while  the  new  spa|)ermec 
covering  his  release  were  treated  as  enemies  of 
the  government?  .An  investigation  of  the  facts  is 
in  order  by  this  bureau’s  chief  and  a  policy  shouW 
be  formulated  barring  a  repetition  of  the  mistreat 
ment  of  the  press  in  the  release  of  any  prisoner  of 
Ca|R)ne’s  or  le.s.ser  importance. 
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"G-MEN" 

THE  H.ABIT  of  describing  any  government  U» 
officers  as  “G-Men”  has  grown  among  news 
pajicr  writers  to  the  point  w  here  we  think  a  halt 
should  be  called  to  this  practice.  During  the  past 
week  several  stories  erroneously  identified  t 
“G-men”  the  Federal  officers  who  guarded  -A 
Capone  on  the  trip  East.  We  see  in  this  an  ev 
ample  of  loose  writing,  since  the  Department  of 
Justice  declares  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investig* 
tion  had  nothing  to  do  with  putting  Capone  m 
pri.son  or  with  bringing  him  East. 

New-spapers  (at  least  the  copy  desks, 
which  the  easy  headline  phrase  spread)  have 
made  G-man  to  mean  an  FBI  agent.  The  tenn 
should  not  be  applied  generally  to  goveram® 
men,  we  believe,  at  least  no  oftener  than 
adjective  “attractive”  should  be  used  to  dcscn 
every  woman  who  api)ears  on  the  witness  s 
in  a  new  spaper  story. 


THE  QUESTION 

It  is  sentiment  which  really  makes  the  "  ' 
go  round  .  .  .  and  the  question  for 
is:  What  shall  we  be  sentimental  about? 
is  the  fairer  castle  in  Spain — quantity  or  qu  . 
— blind  production  or  the  dignity  of  human  J  ^ 
John  Galsuorthif,  in  "Castle.t  in  Spam 


for  NOVEMBER  2  5,  1  9  3  9 


"  “■  Nov.  14  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ozark 

PERSONAL  Playgrovmd  Association  at  Joplin,  Mo.  FOLKS  WORTH 

ifPVTTOM  SuUens,  editor,  Jackson  (Miss.)  TrKT^XXTTKT^ 

Mtl'l  Alvlv  Daily  News,  spoke  Nov.  16  to  students  JUNV./  W  INvJT 

- - - -  ~~  of  Moorhead  Junior  College  at  Moor-  - 

HARVEY  E.  NEWBRANCH,  editor-  BARRY  BINGHAM,  presii 

in*chi6f.  Oniaka  World  »  j  Hardim?.  a5;sistant  nnhlishpr.  publisher,  Louisville  (Ky.) 


KNOWING 


u  J  cc  J-  M-  Harding,  assistant  publisher,  *- - - — ’  — . -  v— - 

sailed  Nov.  17  aboard  the  SS.  Santa  (Neb.)  World-Herald;  George  Journal,  picked  a  comparatively 


BARRY  BINGHAM,  president  and 
publisher,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 


Paula  for  a  cruise  - 

to  Venezuela, 

Colombia,  Pana¬ 
ma  and  Haiti. 

Luther  E.  Gib¬ 
son,  publisher, 

Vollejo  (Cal.) 

Times  -  Herald 
and  Chronicle, 
has  been  elected 
president  of  the 
Vallejo  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for 
1940. 

Major  Raymond  H.  E.  Newbranch 
Bottom,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 


Grimes,  managing  editor  and  Vernon 
H.  “Bing”  Smith,  KOWH  general 
manager,  made  brief  addresses  Nov. 
10,  when  KOWH.  the  World-Herald 
station  joined  the  NBC  Blue  Network. 

J.  Fred  Essary,  chief  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  Washington  bureau,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Toledo  Lions  Club,  Nov, 
16  at  the  Hotel  Secor.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo 
Blade  editor. 

Pierre  H.  Fike,  editor,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Journal,  was  toastmaster  at  a 
recent  Spartanburg  Reserve  Officers 
association  dinner. 


k 


Herbert  Agar 


young  man  when  i  ,  . , 

he  selected  last  44 

week  Herbert 
Agar,  42,  to  sue-  | 
ceed  as  editor  of  | 
the  Courier-  i 
Journal  the  late 
Harrison  Robert¬ 
son.  But  in  the 
two  decades  he 
has  been  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Mr.  Agar  , 
has  left  an  in-  , 
d  e  1  i  b  1  e  mark. 
Associate  editor 


since  1935,  his  appointment  as  editor 


Usher  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Jo^ph  I.  Sargon,  editor,  Bombay  becomes  effective  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Agar 
Veicj'and  Times  Herald,  and  president  (India)  Jewish  Tribune,  and  India  was  inadvertently  called  “Robert”  in 
of  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Com-  correspondent  for  the  Jewish  Tele-  last  week’s  E.  &  P. 

merce,  addressed  the  luncheon  of  the  graph  Agency,  spoke  at  Temple  Phabei  Meanwhile,  his  daily  column,  “Time 

Associated  Clubs  for  Roadside  De-  Shalom  in  Brookline.  Mass.,  Nov,  20.  and  Tide,”  is  being  discontinued 

velopment  in  Virginia,  Nov.  17  at  the  Max  Chambers  of  Preston,  Md.,  edi-  on  30  days’  notice  by  the  Coiurier- 

Hotel  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va.  tor  of  Preston  News  and  vice-pres-  Journal  Syndicate.  Journalist,  au- 

General  Hierome  L  Opie,  president  *dent  of  the  Del-Mar- Va  Press  Asso-  thor  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  the 
and  senior  publisher,  Staunton  (Va.)  ciation,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  editor  joined  the  Courier-Jour- 
Lcader  and  News  Leader,  has  just  Maryland  Publicity  Commission  by  nal  in  August,  1935.  He  was  corre- 
made  a  minority  report  to  the  Gov-  Gov.  Herbert  R.  O’Conor.  spondent  in  London  for  the  Copier- 


‘‘It’s  good. 

“It’s  clean. 

“It’s  a  comic 
that  appeals 
to  all  ages, 
to  all  types.” 


emor  of  Virginia,  as  a  member  of  a 

In  The  Business  Office 

member  of  a  10-man  commission  rec-  ”  ~ 

ommended  a  complete  reorganization  AHRENS,  veteran  compositor. 


spondent  in  London  for  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times,  i 
1929-34,  and  served  at  the  same  time 
as  literary  editor  of  the  English  Re¬ 
view,  London. 

During  this  period  he  also  worked 


of  the  present  Virginia  Game  and  In-  ,  ^nd  for  many  years  an  employe  of  regularly  for  the  New  Statesman  and  , 
land  Fish  Assn.  General  Opie,  a  life  Cincinnati  Times  Star,  was  named  Nation  and  Everyman,  two  London 


long  conservationist,  in  submitting 
his  minority  report,  submitted  his 
resignation  to  Governor  James  H, 
Price,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
.'ubject  to  the  governor’s  pleasure. 

W.  J.  Sewall,  publisher,  Carthage 
Press,  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
Missouri  Associated  Press  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Nov.  12  at  Kansas  City. 
Fred  Naeter,  publisher  of  the  Cape 
(jtrardeau  Southeast  Missourian,  was 
named  vice-chairman.  E.  Lansing 
Ray,  publisher,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Associated  Press, 
s-poke  on  AP  coverage  of  the  war, 
and  C.  G.  Wellington,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star- 


last  week  as  ex-  political  weeklies.  Mr.  Agar  won  the 
ecutive  s  e  c  r  e  -  Pulitzer  Prize  for  American  history 
tary  of  the  Cin-  in  1934  with  his  “The  People’s  Choice.” 
cinnati  Newspa-  Since  that  time  he  has  published  “The 
per  Publisher.^  Land  of  the  Free.”  Other  writings 
Association  to  have  been  literary  criticism,  a  book 
succeed  William  on  Milton  and  a  novel,  “Bread  and 
H.  Tateman  who  Circuses.” 

died  Nov.  11.  native  of  New  York,  Mr.  Agar 

Mr.  Ahrens  was  'vmi  his  A.B.  degree  from  Columbia 
assistant  fore-  University  and  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
man  of  the  old  ^I'oni  Princeton  University.  He  is  a 
Commercial  Kappa.  He  served  in  the 

Tribune,  defunct  U.  S.  Navy  during  the  World  War. 
more  than  10 

years  and  has  the  Boston  Herald  hotel  and  advertis- 
ember  of  the  In-  ing  department,  has  joined  the  Harold 


Abbie 

an’ 

Slats 


ot  directors  of  the  Associated  Press,  W.  A.  Ahrens 

s-poke  on  AP  coverage  of  the  war  years  and  has  the  Boston  Herald  hotel  and  advertis- 

and  C.  G.  Wellington,  assistant  man-  been  a  prominent  .member  of  the  In-  ing  department,  has  joined  the  Harold 
aging  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star-  ternational  Typographical  Union,  No.  M.  Frost  Agency  in  Boston  as  assistant 
Times,  reported  on  the  AP  managing  ^  Cincinnati  for  many  years.  On  to  Miss  Ruth  L.  Young,  manager  of  the 
editors'  meeting  recently  at  New  York  served  on  the  wage  scale  agency’s  hotel  and  resort  department. 

Cnl  T  H  T  ur  u  u  *  committee.  His  appointment  became  Tommy  Lawton,  business  manager, 

inatnn  (W  V  t  n-  i.  effective  at  once  with  headquarters  Clemson  College  Tiger  during  his 

H  i7  aw  i"  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  building,  senior  year,  has  joined  the  Anderson 


•ngton  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch,  Ad-  — 

rertiser  and  Herald-AdveZer,  was  Cincinnati  Enquirer  building, 

elected  Nov.  16  as  president  and  gen-  ^mund  A.  Faulkner  has  been  ap- 
eral  managei’  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Bus  Pehited  promotion  and  national  ad- 
(^.  vertising  manager  of  the  Waukegan 


in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  building,  senior  year,  has  joined  the  Anderson 
Fldmund  A.  Faulkner  has  been  ap-  G.)  _  Independent  and  Daily  Mail 
pointed  promotion  and  national  ad-  advertising  staff, 
vertising  manager  of  the  Waukegan  A.  Baldwin  Herman,  for  the  past 
(Ill.)  News-Sun,  succeeding  T.  Hobart  five  years  a  member  of  the  advertising 


William  T  Do...  •  u  Tir..  (111.1  iVetus-ouTi,  succecding  1.  HoDart  nve  years  a  mem ner  or  me  advertising 

Hoye,  who  has  joined  the  City  Food  sales  staff  of  the  Christian  Science  I 
•fan,  has  bwn  SnoilS  liaisorTof'  Waukegan  and  North  Chi-  Monitor’s  New  York  office,  has  been  !  (Quoted  aliove  is  what  l  ed  I'hack- 

ficer  of  the  “8°'  Frank  H.  Just,  publisher,  an-  transferred  to  the  Chicago  office.  He  I  ^  r  'ru  x:  , . 

nor’s  Foot  Guards  f  h  nounced  this  week.  Mr.  Faulkner  will  has  been  succeeded  in  New  York  by  feature  iHlilor  of  e  i  e 

^  captain  •  o  w  ic  ne  is  a  inaugurate  a  new  merchandising  ser-  Theodore  A.  Davidson,  who  was  for-  York  Post,  says  of  Raeburn  Van 

William  t'  Eviue  editor  Madisnr.  national  adver-  merly  wiA  the  Nem  York  Nems,  and  Buren’s  .4BBIE  .4N’  SL4TS. 

(Wisi  r  •  1  m-  ’  Madison  tisers,  it  was  stated.  later  with  Fortune  magazine. 


(Wis  1  r  ^  i~T- — ’  users,  11  was  siatea.  later  with  Fortune  magazine. 

Sheboygan^\^ic\”Rot/,l‘^rf,!ir®isi^  Lieut.-Col.  Lott  R.  Breen,  national  Sidney  Gordon,  of  the  New  York  i  ,  ,  a  .  ■  190 

13  in  the  Hotel  Foest  H  advertising  manager,  Bridgeport  Times  business  news  department,  and  *  inakiiig  a  hit  today  in  120 

ruption  in  the  ciato  ^  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  was  the  Mrs.  Gordon,  are  the  parents  of  a  i  newspapers  and  with  their  9  mil- 

Lnm  M  *  government.  Armistice  Day  speaker  for  the  Strat-  daughter,  Ann,  their  second,  bom  in  1  week 

tw  ^  Conn.,  Legion  post’s  annual  the  Jewish  Memorial  Hospital.  New  | readers  and  every  week 

the  ^tar,  has  been  appointed  to  dinner.  York,  Nov.  16.  adding  more.  Newest  of  subsenb- 


tLo  Q*  ^  dppuiiuea  xo  ainner.  lorK,  lo. 

Fra4  M  dSoV^  Education,  by  Gov.  Walter  V.  Bennett,  formerly  of  the  _ _ 

chL  Kn  Z^Z^^ZnTst^^:i  Z  In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

American’’L£S  the^SaSe  GRAFTON  S.  WILCOX,  managing 

of  Women  vSer^  ?^  nett  w^l  hanffie  nationa  advertismg  editor  of  the  New  York  H^ld 


Tn  - f  lllC 

Women  Voters  at  New  Britain 


_ ‘XT  1  ..v  «  1  "  ux  uic  ifcu/  i  urn,  neruiu 

wnuy  on  the  Waterburv  TniTrTioinai  Tribune,  has  resumed  his  duties  after 

of  seven  directors  at  laree  elected  hv  and  Republic  and,  Everett  Clay,  sports  editor, 

combers  of  S  Rac  neTssS  ^n  o^f  «eL  hne'^  An-  Miami  Herald,  witnessed  Ae  recen 

Commerce.  Association  of  g^l^s  b^^essmen,  including  72  sa  es  Billy  Conn-Gus  Lesnevich  bout  at  the 

Jenkin  Llovd  Tr.  l  Phamf^or  (  p  °  the  ^s  Angeles  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 

•'*er,  Tufi  Commerce,  Nov.  15.  as  guests  of  Col.  D.  W.  Wear,  of  the 

sa  (UKla.)  Tribune,  spoke  James  E.  Cruickshank.  formerly  in  (Continued  on  next  page) 


adding  more.  Newest  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  strip,  on  the  opposite 
coast  from  I'he  New  York  Post, 
is  The  Los  .Angeles  Times. 
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OKLA.  C.I.T.  SEMINAR 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Okla. 


for 


News,  and  others  have  presented  a  leans  police  cases  within  the  past 
portrait  of  Gerrit  Griswold  to  the  year. 

paper,  which  has  been  h\mg  in  the  James  A.  Wobbe,  reporter,  New  homa  Press  Association,  a  news^^ 
business  office,  near  the  spot  where  Orleans  Item  for  many  years,  has  been  Seminar  of  Safety  will  be  cond^ 

...  ^  _ _ 1  Mr.  Griswold  had  his  desk.  He  was  named  assistant  city  editor  following  in  Oklahoma  Citv  next  mnnti,  u. 

State  Athl^c  Commi^ion d^  publisher  of  the  News  for  55  years.  the  recent  death  of  George  Goad,  one-  c.I.T.  Safety  Foundation.  The^w 

Ray  Kierman,  news  editor,  Boston  time  m^agmg  edkor  of  the  New  Or-  day  meeting  for  the  newspapers  of  ^ 


T 


sistant  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 

Bi^thdal^'^TheTweL  £  NewTot^^^^  rraader,  addressed  the  Milton  (Mass.)  leans  Tribune.  Wobbe  is  a  former  State  is  scheduled^o'tale"*'^^^^^^^ 

Sfete  preJaraUon  for  Florida  Woman’s  Club^Nov.  20.  .  St.  Lours  Sjar-Trmes  reporter.  ^  12,  13  and  14.  The  C.I.T.  Safety  Fot 


for  Florida 
sports  events  for  the  1940  “Fight  In¬ 
fantile  Paralysis”  campaign. 

Laurence  W.  Griswold,  managing 
editor,  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Sine*  18>4 


William  T.  Farrington,  city  editor,  Joe  M.  Butler,  sports  editor.  Scran-  dation  has  invited  the  editor  or 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat,  is  con-  toTi  Times,  is  still  confined  to  his  home,  editorial  staff  member  of  each  daily 
valescing  after  an  appendectomy.  He  has  been  on  the  sick  list  for  several  newspaper  in  the  State  to  attend  tb 

_  _  V.  L.  (Stubby)  Ciurance,  sports  edi-  Seminar  and  be  their  guest  for  tb 

and  Mrs  Gerrit  S  Griswold"  of  Ba-  tor,  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele-  Jack  H.  Bryan  has  resigned  from  the  duration  of  ^e  meeting  in  Oklahonu 
tavia.  widow  of  the  publisher  of  the  graph,  who  is  a  patient  at  St.  Luke’s  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  edi-  C>ty.  The  C.I.T.-Oklahoma  Semina: 

Hospital,  Bluefield,  is  reported  im-  torial  staff  to  join  the  public  informa-  O'  Safety  will  make  the  fifth  saftu 
proving.  liori  division  of  the  Works  Projects  conference  for  newspapermen  which 

Herbert  Harper  news  analyst  Administration  at  Washington,  D.  C.  has  been  conducted  by  this  Founda- 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  He  went  to  Memphis  in  1932  from  the  t|on.  A^ong  those  who  wifi  addres. 
station  WMC,  spoke  Nov.  16  at  Dyers-  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentxnel.  the  newspapermen  will  be  Dr.  MiUe: 
burg,  Teim.,  on  “Why  Germany  Can’t 
Copyrithted  Win  the  War, 

Irita  Van  Doreri,  literary  editor. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  presided 
at  the  Nov.  14  limcheon  of  the  Book 
and  Author  Association  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  American  Booksellers  Assn. 

Speakers  included  Lewis  Gannett, 

Herald  Tribune  book  columnist;  Ray¬ 
mond  Gram  Swing,  newspaperman 
and  radio  commentator  and  others. 


Tom  Orr,  Jr.,  son  of  Tom  Orr,  of  McClint^k,  director  of  the  Bureau  for 


Title*  Patented,  Re«i»tered  Content*  Copyrii 
T«i  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  Imc. 
Iaue*  Wkicht  Beown,  President  and  Pnhtisher 
Jahes  Weight  Beown.  Je.,  rte*  Pratidml 
Chaeles  B.  Geoomes,  Treasurer 
Cbae  T.  Stuaet.  Secretary 
Aetrue  T.  Robb.  Editor 
Waeeen  L.  Bassett,  Director 


Street  Traffic  Research.  Yale  Urn- 


the  World  Almanac  staff  and  veteran  n  i 

sports  writer,  has  joined  the  New  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  oi 

York  Journal  &  American  editorial  Studebakw  Corporation  and  the  Au- 
staff. 


General  Ofices: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Time*  BuildinE 
42nd  Street  and  BroEdway,  New  York  Cty,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

BRyant  9-3052.  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3a56 
Tee  Oldest  Publisbees*  and  Adveettsees' 
JoUEHAL  IN  AmEEICA 


Wedding  Bells 


tomotive  Safety  Foundation;  and  Ar¬ 
thur  T.  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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RANDALL  GOULD,  editor  of  the 
Shanghai  Evening  Post  and  Far 
East  correspondent  for  the  Christian 


APS  NOMINATIONS 

Robert  A.  Erwin.  31 -year-old  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington  Evnm 


Forlui 

Fa 
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Aetbue  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  Bassett, 
Manafinc  Editor;  KoBEET  U.  Beown.  Nttcs  Editor; 
Waltee  E.  Schneidee,  Associate  Editor;  John  j. 
Cloucbee,  Steehen  J.  Monchae,  Jace  Peice, 
Feane  Fehlman.  _ 


Don  Rose,  columnist,  Philadelphia  Monitor  to  Helen  Wiley,  court 

reporter  for  the  U.  S.  Court  in  China,  Ibe  American  Press  Society  for 


James  W'eicht  Beown,  Je.,  Assistant  Publisher; 
Craeles  B.  Geoomes,  General  Manager;  Chaeles 
T.  Stuaet,  Advtrtxsint  Director;  Geoece  H.  Steate, 
Circulation  Manatee;  Louis  A.  Fontaine,  Classified 
Manatee  _ 


Evening  Ledger,  addressed  an  au¬ 
dience  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Mercy 
and  Truth  Synagogue,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
Nov.  16. 

Joseph  McLoughlin  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Philadelphia  Record's 


K'askinfton.  D.  C.  Correspondent:  Geneeal  Peess  city  desk  to  take  charge  of  the  paper's 
Association,  James  J  Butlee  and  Geoece  H.  tt_,,_;_l,  „  Rnronii 
Manning,  Je..  1223  National  Press  Club  Bldt.,  tlsrriSDUrg  liureau. 

Phone  Metropolitan  loso. _  Henry  Misselwitz,  veteran  new.s- 


Ckuato  EdUor:  paperman  of  New  York  and  the  Far 


London  GnaranUe  and 
Michigan  Ate.,  Tel.  Dearborn  6771 
P  oi^  Coast  Correspondents:  Campbell  Watson, 
2*32  Derby  Street,  Berkeley,  C«l.,  Telephone:  Thorn- 
wall  5557;  Ken  Tayloh,  1215  North  Hobart  Roul., 
Loi  Antreiet,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722  eidv^ 
Representative:  Duncan  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Mills 
Building,  San  Francisco;  Telephone  Sutter  1393; 


East,  has  been  named  vice-president 
in  charge  of  public  relations  at  the 
Hiss  Foot  Clinic  in  Los  Angeles,  it 
was  announced  there  this  week.  He 
formerly  was  chief  correspondent  in 


at  Shanghai,  Oct.  14. 

Luman  G.  Miller,  editor,  Belleville 
(Kan.)  Telescope,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Phelan  of  Kansas  City. 

Mrs.  Grace  Allen  Bangs,  director 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  bu¬ 
reau  for  clubwomen,  to  Leonard  H. 
Bernheim.  of  New  York,  at  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  recently. 

William  R.  Reed,  assistant  trea¬ 
surer  and  assistant  general  manager, 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  to 
Miss  Doris  M.  Field  of  Easton,  Nov.  16 
John  H.  Davis,  Providence  (R.  I.) 


H'ettern' Pacific  Buiidint,  Lo*  Anfteles.  Telephone  China  for  the  New  York  Times,  and  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin  repor- 


1940  lo  succeed  Paul  Scott  Mo»Te: 
cditor-in-chief  of  the  Chicago  Daili 
News.  Mr.  Erwin  is  now  the  Socittv^ 
;egional  chairman  for  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States.  Mr.  Mowrer  has  be::, 
nominated  for  one  of  the  five  vice¬ 
presidencies  to  be  filled  in  the  elec¬ 
tions  for  1940.  The  other  four  vice- 
prcsidcntial  nominees  are:  D.'iroth; 
Thompson.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Guy  V.  Miller,  foreign  news  editor  o. 
the  Pittsburgh  Pre.ss:  Henry  F.  Bur- 
mester,  financial  editor  of  the  Lnir 
Beach  Press-Telegram;  Cary  B.  Wil- 
mer,  Jr.,  reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Coi.- 
stitution.  Nominations  close  Dec.  2(i 
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Pro*pect  1975 


London  Ofice:  Allan  Delafons,  Manaecr;  18 
Eccle,ton  Square  Mews,  London,  S.  W.  I,  F.ngUnd. 
Paris,  Frasue  Cortespondrnt  Beenhaep  Ragnee,  ^ 
Rut  Rrnnequin,  Telephone  Etoile  07-70  Paris, 
Francs,  Business  Office  RepreienSaStre:  Sydney  R. 
Claeke,  InternationEl  Service,  76  Rue  det  Petits- 
Champi,  Telephone  Opera  66-27. _ 


went  on  the  cable  desk  of  the  United 
Press  in  New  York  on  his  return  to 
America  10  years  ago. 

Cedric  Adams,  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  columnist,  was  the  originator 
of  a  theatrical  benefit  performance  for 
a  nine-year-old  Minneapolis  boy  who 


Far  Eastern  Correspondents:  Hans  R.  Johansen 

c-o  Oiska  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  »nd  James  Shem,  ^  ^ 

rk  ^*'’*’*  •^°*‘**  Nanking,  jQgj.  |ggg  under  a  freight  train.  The 

-  benefit  netted  $1,700,  which  will  be 


torial  staff,  to  Miss  Ann  Hart  Mc¬ 
Nulty.  in  Providence. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Munson,  of  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  office,  to  Fred  W 
Mannon,  at  San  Francisco  Nov.  12. 


Displat  Advertising  rates  effective  Dec.  I,  1937: 
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used  to  cover  current  medical  expenses 
and  create  a  trust  fund  for  future  ex¬ 
penses. 

Robert  T.  Bellaire,  manager  of  U.P. 
Shanghai  Bureau,  and  Mrs.  Bellaire, 


JUDGED  NEWS  CONTEST 

W.  W.  Waymack,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune;  Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Dr.  M.  Lyle  Spiencer,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  the  editorials;  and  Philip 
W.  Porter,  news  editor.  Clereland 
Plain  Dealer;  Dr.  Curtis  D.  Mac  Dou- 


The  tingle  column  forty-two  line  rtte  maker  card  at 
A  cost  of  $22.  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  as  any  other  schedule  namely,  1182  per 


FAYETTEVILLE  (N.  C.)  OBSERVER. 

Nov.  15  a  132-page  edition  11  sec¬ 
tions.  celebrating  Fayetteville’s  sesqui  -  gal.  editor,  “News  Map  of  the  Week, 
centennial.  and  John  E.  Stempel,  head  of  the 

.,  ♦  e  J  u.  t  j-.u  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American-News,  department  of  journalism  at  Indiana 

are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Judith,  edition,  Nov.  12,  publicizing  University,  were  judges  in  the  nation- 

born  in  Shanghai,  Oct.  11.  Dakota's  50  years  of  statehood  editorial  and  news  writing  roro- 

Robert  H.  Hall,  reporter,  Northamp-  The  edition  contained  55  000  lines  of  sponsored  by  Pi  Delta  Ep^ 
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time  basis  as  any  otner  scnecuie  nameiy,  910^  per  /TV/T^„eJ\  , - 

page.  1103  half  page.  $57  quarter  page  •Ouarter,  (MaoS#}  Hampshire  Gazette,  was  display  advertising, 

eighth  and  tiiieenth  page*  mult  be  on  definite  copy  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket  AT  1  /XT  \7-  , 


ichedule 


Republican 
for  councilman  in  Northampton,  al- 


Classieied  Rates;  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c  .j _ ,  ,.  ...  .  i 

per  agate  line  four  time*  _  though  he  wasn  t  a  candidate.  Friends 

Situations  Wanted:  .50c  per  agate  line  one  time;  Wrote  his  name  on  the  ballot  and  he 


Newark  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  Nov.  9. 
h'arm  Bureau  Edition,  32  pages.  4  sec¬ 
tions. 


ion,  awards  in  which  were  announced 
Nov.  18  at  the  University  of  Richmond 
Richmond,  Va..  where  the  fratemit) 
was  in  annual  convention.  Dale  H 


Gramby,  head  of  Lehigh  Universiu 


St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  In-  department  of  journalism.  Bethlehem 


40c  pet  agate  line  four  time*  (count  five  word*  to  Rad  the  highest  Vote.  He  has,  how- 

theline).  -  - ^ 5 -  ever,  declined  the  nomination,  and  o^pendent,  Nov.  13,  Know  St.  Peters-  Pa.,wasclectcdpresidcntofthelrii- 

Un?t^*  Stite*  inrisUnd  PoUMUnt.'s^D^^e*”  signed  papers  to  that  effect.  Pinellas  County  Edition,  54  ternity. 
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Canada,  $4..50.  Foreign,  $5 


^  „ - ■ ,  . — n  Reiman  Morin,  chief  of  the  Tokyo 

Club  Rates.  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all  —  •  .  j  ts  i  ''"-J'-’ 

subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether  paid  ■t'UrGaU,  ASSOCldtCCl  Fr6SS,  dtlQ 


Mrs. 


pages.  3  sections. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal  and 


for  by  the  company  or  individual*.  Two  subscrip-  Morin,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  Lincoln  Star,  44  pages,  Nov.  16.  cele- 

Mary  Frances,  born  in  Tokyo.  Oct.  13.  Crating  72nd  Lincoln  year  of  progress. 


subscription  for  two  ycars^ 
separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  three  years,  $10;  five  or  more  subscriptions 
in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for  one  year  at 
$3.00  each  or  individual  subscription  for  five  years  at 
$15  00;  additional  subscriptions  on  the  same  basis — 
namely  three  dollars  each 
Members 


The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Adver* 
tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial 
Association  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  an  average  audited  net  paid  **A.B.C.**  as  follows: 


Fred  Digby,  sports  editor,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item,  has  been  named  to  the  All- 
America  football  board  by  Grantland 
Rice. 

William  K.  Hutchinson.  INS  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  chief,  addressed  200 


Boston  Sunday  Post,  Nov.  19,  Christ¬ 
mas  Gift  section,  10  pages. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Enterprise,  Nov.  16,  Opportunity  Days, 
two  sections,  40  pages. 

Boston  Sunday  Herald,  Nov.  19, 


Six  Monthi 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dif  1 
tributioD 

1939 . 

12,726 

13,783 

19.38  . 

12.360 

13.312 

•• 

1937 . 

11.482 

12,751 

•• 

1936 . 

10,778 

11.801 

« 

1935  . 

10,225 

11.333 

♦* 

1934  . 

9,3.59 

10.592 

•• 

19.33 . 

8,796 

10.320 

•• 

19.32 . 

9,920 

10.987 

1931 . 

10,497 

11,569 

•« 

1930 . 

10.816 

12,216 

•* 

1929 . 

9,878 

11,105 

1928 . 

8,982 

10.223 

persons  at  the  Wyomissing  Club,  Christmas  Shopping  section,  12  pages. 
Reading,  Pa.,  Nov.  16  on  “How  to 


Read  a  Newspaper.” 

Ralph  Cropper,  reporter,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  is  in  the  Germantown 
Hospital  for  an  appendectomy.  Cy 
Peterman,  sports  writer  for  the  same 
paper,  is  also  on  the  sick  list. 


AMERICANISM  SERIES 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  on  No' 
14  began  a  series  of  broadcasts  or. 
the  general  theme  of  American^- 
over  its  radio  station.  WFAM. 
broadcast  goes  on  the  air  Tuesda> 
and  Friday  evenings  and  is  terminate 
with  the  playing  of  "America  on  ar 
organ.  The  series  was  opened  by  t  f 
Hon.  Jesse  I.  Pavey.  South  Ben 
mayor,  who  was  introduced  by  F-  _ 
Miller,  president  and  editor  of 
Tribune.  Mr.  Miller  in  discussing 
broadcasts  said  in  part:  Pf"!!  . 

these  broadcasts  in  the  hope  that  tn  . 
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FOOD  GIFTS  SHOW 

The  third  annual  Christmas  show  of 
food  gifts  will  be  held  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Home  Institute 

in  its  auditorium,  Dec.  4  to  8.  Eight  .  , _ _ _ 

-r-— , - - -  — w..  shows  will  be  presented  each  of  them  hear  them  and  create  a  greater 

Franklyn  Hay,  New  Orleans  Item  portraying  the  theme  “Merry  Christ-  elation  of  what  it  really  means  to  w 
police  reporter,  has  written  four  mas  Around  America  with  Knife  and  true  and  loyal  American.  The  broa 

Fork  in  Hand.” 


will  prove  an  inspiration  to 


all  who 


“Gang-Buster”  yams  about  New  Or- 


casts  will  continue  indefinitely. 
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Three  Big  Stories  from 
this  month’s  Fortune 


J  'rh<*  publioatiiin  Halt*  «f  this*  isMit*  28«  and  t*arh  t»f  i?*  fnr  rt'lfa>t*  tin  lhal  Halt*.  | 


War  Has  Restored 
Roosevelt’s  Hold 
On  t.  S.  Eleetorate 


Under  the  circumstances,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
new  President  in  1940,  or  to  have  Roosevelt  remain  in  office? 


Forlune  Survey  Shows  17.1% 
Favor  Third  Term,  Only 
:{8.6%  Oppose 


On  Eve  of  War  33.3% 
Wanted  New  President 

Bivvfsl  (iain  in  Popularity 
Amono  Upper  Classes  Who 
Were  His  Bio  west  Foes 

NEW  YORK.  Nov.  28-The  war  has 
greatly  increased  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
chance  for  a  third  term,  if  he  wants  it. 
Fortune  magazine  reveals  today  in 
publishing  the  results  of  the  latest 
Fortune  Survey  in  its  December  issue. 

Conducted  by  the  same  carefully 
tested  methods  that  enabled  Fortune 
to  forecast  within  one  per  cent  the 
President’s  actual  1936  majority,  the 
Fortune  Survey  discloses  the  largest 
shift  in  public  opinion  ever  recorded 
in  a  two-month  period  on  a  question 
of  domestic  politics,  showing  that: 

1-47.4  per  cent  of  the  people  would 
keep  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  office  next 
year-an  increase  of  12.5  per  cent  | 
since  the  war  began.  ; 

2.-Only  38.6  per  cent  think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a  new  president 
in  1940.  compared  with  53.3  per 
cent  who  thought  this  way  on  the 
eve  of  the  war. 

The  Fortune  Survey  also  reveals  that 
atojKt  half  of  the  people-48.9  per  cent 
““fve  that  the  President  “would  do 
*eii  to  invite  some  of  his  political  op-  ' 
Wents.  like  Senator  Vandenberg,  Alf 
i^don.  ex-President  Hoover,  and 
Glass,  to  join  in  a  nonpolitical 
^ergency  cabinet  now,’’  rather  than 
C^inrt*  ^  present  with  his  regular  i 

Is  how  public  opinion  stands 
n  the  question  of  whether  the  war 
w  increased  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  chances 
w  a  third  term: 

1‘ros-  fppt-r  Lower 

-i'l!  <  Middle  Middle  Poor  Xraroes 

50.6rc  54.4';'r  5.4.9'},  50.9^}  48,4'}  44.4'-}. 
Ilont 

">.4  19.8  28.6  42.6 

•he  u  popular  notion  that 

®  a  fillip  to  third-term 
TPnnu*  v'  course,  the  percentage  of 
wple  who  actually  think  they  want  to 
in  office,”  Fortune 
what  the  public 
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NEW  PRESIDENT 


38.6% 


DONT  KNOW 
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Texas  Plows  Boom  Profits 

Back  Into  New  Industries 
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NEW  YORK,  Nov.  28-The  Texas 
boom  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  facts 
in  the  present  U.  S.  economy.  Fortune 
magazine  declares  today  in  its  Decem¬ 
ber  issue. 

In  a  special.  14,500-word  article  on 
the  Lone  Star  State  the  $10-a-year 
business  magazine  points  out  that  “the 
fact  has  long  been  accepted  that  the 
Texan  was  a  prodigious  fellow  hailing 
from  a  prodigious  land,  but  the  fact 
about  Texas  that  has  bemused  and 
puzzled  and  finally  awakened  the  coun¬ 
try’s  curiosity  is  the  Texas  boom.” 

“During  the  depression  the  Texan 
was  considered  a  unique  fellow  who 
somehow  or  other  had  remained  ‘in 
high  cotton,’  ”  Fortune  recalls.  “The 
disposition  was  to  attribute  this  in¬ 
credible  prosperity  to  oil  and  to  think 
that  it  would  pa^. 

“Then  the  1937-38  recession  came 
along,  and  Texas  persisted  as  a  ‘white 
spot’  on  economic  maps.  People  began 
to  read  about  matters  they  had  never 
associated  with  Texas. 

“Texas  factory  payrolls  were  drop- 
I  ping  only  5  per  cent  against  a  U.  S. 

1  average  drop  of  27  per  cent.  Texas 
I  manufacturing  employment  was  sink¬ 
ing  only  8  per  cent  while  the  U.  S. 
average  was  falling  20  per  cent.  Texas 
per  capita  farm  income  was  standing 
1  at  76  per  cent  of  the  1929  index  while 
that  of  the  U.  S.  was  only  69.  Texas 
was  opening  300  new  plants.  Texas  was 
a  place  where  C.  I.  O.  organizers  were 
battered  over  the  head  and  a  city  like 


Dallas  was  boasting  that  it  was  ‘the 
largest  open-shop  town  in  the  U.  S.’ 

“And  Texas,  which  had  stood  twenty- 
third  among  the  states  in  manufac¬ 
turing  in  1900.  was  moving  into  thir¬ 
teenth  place,  then  twelfth,  with  a 
$1,581,000,000  output.  Could  the  Texas 
boom  be  as  good  as  it  looked?  Did  Tex¬ 
as  have  something  that  nobody  else 
had? 

“The  answers  to  these  questions  re¬ 
quire,  on  the  one  hand,  a  definition 
of  the  boom  and,  on  the  other,  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  Texas,”  Fortune  explains.  “A 
boom  is  an  illusory  and  selective  force. 
What  it  does  to  a  column  of  statistics 
is  one  thing.  What  it  may  do  to  the 
existing  social  and  economic  fabric  is 
something  else  again. 

“Texas  has  long  been  considered 
merely  a  vast  reservoir  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  within  the  U.  S.  economy.  Pre¬ 
cisely  as  a  South  American  country 
does,  Texas  takes  from  the  land,  oil, 
cotton,  beef,  and  other  goods  and  ex¬ 
ports  them  to  industrially  more  ad¬ 
vanced  markets  for  final  processing. 

“Now  a  boom  built  on  nothing  more 
than  raw  materials  is  speculative  and 
j  it  may  be  short.  It  is  speculative  in  the 
;  sense  that  a  ‘colonial’  economy  is  al- 
,  ways  at  the  mercy  of  forces  beyond  its 
;  control.  And  it  is  short  in  the  sense 
that  the  basic  sources  may  either  be 
1  doomed  to  slow  exhaustion,  or  be  out- 
I  flanked  in  world  markets  by  the  aut¬ 
archic  exigencies  of  power  politics  or 

(Coatinunl  in  Fortune’s  nests  summary) 


Fortune  Editors 
Bid  U.  S.  Consider 
World  Federation 

Cite  Kea.stHis  U.S.  Should  En¬ 
ter  Union  of  ^ations  Like 
.Ameriean  Union  of  Stales 

I  Pool  Resources  and 
Man-Power  for  Peace 

Creation  of  Vast  Market  lor 
International  Free  Trade 
Might  Start  (ireal  Business 
Expansion 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  28-The  United 
States  may  have  to  play  a  positive  in¬ 
ternational  role  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  future. 
Fortune  magazine  declares  today  in 
an  editorial  featuring  the  idea  of  a 
federal  union  of  nations. 

Pointing  out  that  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  lasting  peace  resulting  from 
the  war  in  Europe,  the  $10-a-year  busi¬ 
ness  magazine  asserts  that  the  U.  S.  Is 
confronted  with  three  choices  of  pos¬ 
sible  action. 

"We  may  risk  involvement  in  the 
present  war  by  clinging  to  the  old 
order  of  things,  conducting  such  trade 
as  we  dare,  and  hoping  against  hope 
that  something  will  turn  up,”  Fortune 
explains.  “In  order  to  avoid  that  risk 
we  shall  have  to  engineer  a  wide  eco¬ 
nomic  retreat. 

“If  we  do  not  like  this  policy,  the 
next  possibility  is  total  isolation.  But 
clearly  the  problems  arising  from  such 
a  course  would  be  stupendous.  The  vir¬ 
tual  certainty  is  that  they  would  lead 
to  that  very  totalitarianism  that  char¬ 
acterizes  every  state  that  has  at¬ 
tempted  self-sufficiency. 

“There  remains,  finally,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  leadership.  If  the  U.  S.  should 
take  this  third  course  it  would  have 
to  participate  in  formulating  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  order  of  peace  to  replace 
the  old  one  that  has  broken  down.  To 
provide  such  leadership  the  U.  S. 
would  have  to  take  her  place  among 
the  nations  as  a  force  for  peace. 

“Now  this  is  something  that  the 
American  people  have  never  been  will¬ 
ing  to  do,  and  their  unwillingness  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  just  as  strong  today  as  it 


ever  was.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  people  want  world  peace,  and  if 
a  new  ideal  or  new  order  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  them,  holding  out  a  reason¬ 
able  hope,  they  might  want  to  change 
their  policy,  as  they  have  changed 
other  policies  in  the  past.” 

The  editors  of  Fortune  cite  federal 
union  as  one  of  the  best  plans  so  far 
offered  for  the  establishment  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  on  a  positive  basis. 

“It  may  be  that  the  League  of  Na- 

(Continunl  in  Fortune's  nriis  summary) 


FORTI  NK  covers  Business  as  your  newspaper  covers  its 
04411  ciiy— by  assignments  to  its  staflf  of  63  editors,  w  riters, 
researchers,  experts,  and  technicians. 


If  your  newsdesk  is  not  among  the  424  wliioh 
have  asked  to  receive  atlvanee  snininaries  of 
FORTl  NE  articles,  write  or  wire  C.  B.  Yorkc*, 
Forlune,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York. 
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Gould  Renews  with  gf^rd^ChangesKa^ 

■_  •  -  Cl  J  •  X  KFS  to  Release  Pinocchio  Philadelphia,  Nov.  21~Changes  fc 

T  T*1  INI  ^T3iyR  ^VlXdlCdt©  “PINOCCHIO,”  the  comical  story  of  the  method  of  distributing  news  «. 

*  *  1***^  X  V  ^  ww  0  ^  wood  carver’s  puppet  come  to  leases  on  the  Byrd  Expedition  wers 

life,  as  drawn  by  Walt  Disney,  will  be  announced  today  by  Roger  Haw- 
CHESTER  GOULD,  creator  of  the  “Pursuit,  deduction  and  action  are  released  as  a  half-page  in  color  by  thorne  who  will  handle  press  rela- 

detective  feature  strip,  “Dick  Tracy,”  the  three  ingredients  that  I  stress  in  Syndicate,  Sunday,  tions  for  the  United  States  Antarctic 

the  modern  Sherlock  Holmes,  cele-  the  various  episodes  dealing  with  Dec.  24  and  will  run  on^  weekly  for  Service 

brated  his  eighth  Tracy’s  adventures.”  1-^  weeks.  KFS  announced  this  week.  Mr.  Hawthorne,  who  is  making  4e 


13  weeks.  KFS  announced  this  week. 


anniversary  with  From  a  technical  standpoint.  Gould  NEA  ’’Cafe  Society"  Series  .hi'p  North  Star,  informed  L™ 

TriLvf  Nev?  to  -‘•how  by  p.^  j^^^EN  WORDEN,  reporter  for  the  Publisher  that  all  news  concerning 

?ork  NeJsS^n  than  words  What  actually  happens.  World-Telegram  and  the  expedition  will  pa.ss  through  the 

m?A^E  bv  sienine  his  drawings  as  purely  York  life,  office  of  the  Navy  DepartmL  a 

rfi^P-Lafre!  possible.  Gould  IS  able  o  ^  Washington  instead  of  the  Departmer 

newal  contract  '‘O'^uce  the  amount  o  space  oi  man  y  “Romances  of  Cafe  Society”  for  of  Interior,  as  he  previously  announced 
wT  the  i.ndl  ^  NEA  Service.  Tieing-in  with  the  at  Boston.  He  revealed  the  changer. 

f'atA  last  wppk  Stnps.  u  *  news,  the  first  story  told  about  the  plans  shortly  before  the  North  Star 

Ra/.lr  in  iQ^fi  enthusiastic  as  ever  a^ut  j.m.rgnt  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  romance  sailed  from  the  Navy  Yard  here  for 


Mr.  Hawthorne,  who  is  making  ihe 
trip  to  Little  America  on  the  motor- 
ship  North  Star,  informed  Eanoe  I 


B  '  'cate  last  week  stnps.  tV,  •  f  f  news,  the  first  story  told  about  the 

ML  .»  ^  cate  last  week.  He  is  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  about 

Back  in  1930,  Dick  Tracy,  although  he  admits  that  ,  Fiip<»n  Hprrinlr  and  “plittihle  barh- 
Gould  de-  sometimes  he  has  to  scratch  around  i  Cenrae  T  nwthnr  Id 

there  was  considerably  for  new  ideas.  Like  so  t  rnni^  serimis  vein  Rmcp  Cat- 

^ -  a  field  for  a  many  other  Tribune-News  syndicate  .  Washinfrtnn  cnrmsnondpnt  for 

Chester  Gould  hard-hitting,  cartoonists,  Chet  Gould  credits  Cap-  nea  is  currently  releasing  a  series  of 

b  t  b  “Bets  his^man^’"  His  ^  w®°d"  b^"  ‘he  F^d  and  Drugs  act. 

character  who  gets  his  man.  His  genius  behind  his  work.  His  encour-  lihrarv  i=  finding  onncid- 


Chester  Gould 


Panama. 

elor”  George  Lowther  3d.  Despite  lack  of  funds  for  such  work 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  Bruce  Cat-  Mr.  Hawthorne  said  that  every  elfor 
ton,  Washington  correspondent  for  will  be  made  to  supply  Ameriear 
NEA,  is  currently  releasing  a  series  of  newspapers  with  news  of  the  expo- 


conception  of  such  a  character  was  agement  and  ideas  for  new  situations  kI 

.b.  tbp  “rn^rinB  twen-  b„i^.a  b:.^  * _ enable  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  be  made  available  to  newspaperme: 


dition. 

“News  items  on  the  expedition  will 


i;5:».;-iore«ra'co;ip.hr  A-ig  n;  w;';Sn«o'^-T„--;he-'-«;|;;e"™ 

„„e  a.  a  oo^paaa.ivel,  low  ebb.  o.,e.  t  “f  T^'-  »!!?' bf  YanS’S  Tca^ 

Now  in  More  Than  i60  Papers  As  for  Dicks  creator  Chester  Apparently  high  school  Latin  classes  Charles  C,  Hartigan,  a  member  oi 

Originally  planned  as  “Plain  Clothes  Gould  was  born  and  schooled  in  Paw-  just  now  reaching  that  episode.  President  Roosevelt’s  co-ordinatin: 

Tracy,  ’  the  strip  title  was  changed  to  nee,  Okla.  While  attending  high  school,  students  are  learning  their  myth-  committee  for  the  expedition.” 

“Dick  Tracy”  when  it  was  submitted  he  took  a  correspondence  course  in  ology  through  the  comic  strip.  Alley  Mr.  Hawthorne  said  a  complete  file 
to  Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  pub-  cartooning  and  later  landed  a  berth  Oop  is  about  to  take  off  with  Ulysses  of  photographs  of  all  members  of  the 


in  Washington  in  the  same  manner  as 


lisher.  New  York  News,  in  1931.  Capt.  on  the  old  Tulsa  Democrat.  He  quit  jjjg  famed  Odyssey.  expedition  will  be  sent  to  the  Na\7 

Patterson,  who  saw  great  possibilities  that  job  a  few  months  later  and  spent  Department  before  the  North  Sta: 

in  such  a  strip,  liked  it  and  hired  the  next  two  years  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  Adding  "Blue  Beetle"  reaches  Little  America. 

Gould.  The  strip  was  launched  in  the  M.  College.  In  1921,  Chet  returned  THE  Fox  Feature  Syndicate  has  an-  ■ 

Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  News  to  art,  becoming  sports  cartoonist  for  nounced  that  due  to  requests  from  TEXANS  ELECT  BAILEY 
as  a  Sunday  color  comic  on  Oct.  4,  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  various  newspapers  throughout  the  The  Texas  Editorial  Association  or. 
1931.  A  daily  continuity  was  added  Another  young  cartoonist  on  the  same  United  States,  it  has  agreed  to  include  Nov.  18  elected  Lewis  W.  Bailey,  edi- 
the  following  w'eek.  Today,  “Tracy’’  paper  at  that  time  was  George  Clark,  the  Blue  Beetle  Feature  in  its  comic  tor,  Dallas  Dispatch  Journal,  preside:.; 
appears  in  more  than  IGO  newspapers  creator  of  “The  Neighbors”  and  “The  supplement.  Comic  Pages  Weekly.  at  its  convention  held  in  Dallas. 


in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad. 


Ripples.”  Neither  dreamed  they  would 


Among  Tracy’s  many  devoted  fol-  be  working  for  the  same  syndicate  18  FLORIDA  ^^EETING 
lowers  are  the  country’s  leading  law  years  later.  Miami,  Fla.,  Nov.  21— Florida  pub- 

enforcement  agents,  including  J.  Ed-  Gould’s  next  move  was  to  Chicago.  Ushers,  attending  week-end  conven- 
gar  Hoover,  head  of  FBI;  Col.  Homer  After  graduating  from  Northwestern  tion  sessions  of  the  Associated  Dailies 
Garrbon,  director  of  the  Texas  State  University  in  1923,  he  enrolled  for  of  Florida,  selected  Tampa  for  their 
Police;  and  Eugene  M.  McSweeney,  night  courses  at  the  Chicago  Art  In-  spring  meeting  and  elected  J.  M.  Elli- 
commissioner  of  public  safety  for  stitute.  He  worked  for  the  Chicago  ott,  Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville, 
Massachusetts  and  in  charge  of  state  Evening  American  prior  to  conceiving  as  treasurer,  succeeding  F.  P.  Bedow, 
police.  The  strip  has  been  voted  his  idea  for  drawing  Dick  Tracy.  He  of  Jacksonville,  who  has  resigned  after 
“tops”  in  several  newspaper  polls  and  is  married  and  lives  with  his  family  service  since  formation  of  the  body  in 
reader  interest  surveys  and  has  ap-  on  a  farm  near  Woodstock,  Ill.  His  1919.  John  L.  Knight,  Miami  Herald, 
peared  as  a  movie  serial,  along  with  hobby  is  criminology.  Most  of  his  was  a  speaker.  Action  on  a  proposal 
being  dramatized  over  the  air.  Dick  spare  time  is  spent  with  Chicago  po-  by  Ralph  D.  Nicholson,  Tampa  Times, 
Tracy  is  also  one  of  the  few  cartoon  lice,  touring  the  FBI  offices  in  Wash-  to  change  the  organization’s  name  to 
strips  ever  to  appear  on  exhibition  in  ington,  D.  C..  studying  crime  detection  Florida  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
a  major  art  gallery.  at  Northwestern’s  crime  laboratory,  or  was  deferred  until  the  spring  meeting. 

Keeping  Tracy  a  human  character, 
true  to  his  environment,  is  Cartoonist  «— — —  .i  « ■ 

Gould’s  chief  problem.  He  has  often  a  (-4  ■%  I  A  ■  ^  aj 

placed  hi,  horo  in  many  a  reallatic  f S  Y  N  I]  I  C  A  T  E  . 

police  situation.  For  this  Gould  has  eOTlires  |  |  |  Photos 

been  severely  criticized  sometimes  by  '  . . .  — — — 

readers  who  like  their  heroes  meek  abt  ebathbec  aui 

in  muscle  but  strong  in  mind.  Gould  _ _  ^  _ 

answers  his  critics  by  explaining  that  EDiTOKiAf*04RTOONS  story  on  Bibif  topfc*.^  A^i^ment  sun^l 

gun  play  and  brawls  are  necessary  is  it  an  individuali^d  ‘  \vru2’ 
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EDITORI.4L  0.4RTOONS 
IS  IT  AN  INDIVIDUALIZED 


FEATURES  (Cent'd) 

RELIC.  I  6  c  8  —  A  REPORTER'S  NEWS 
STORY  on  Bible  topic*.  Ansiimment  Sunday 
school  (weekly I  Popular  wherever  published. 


in  a  police  strip.  “Few  police  officers  ®e^pen1ive?‘ ’ !  " ! ! . ^NO 

in  real  life  go  unarmed  or  escape  For' descriptive  "folder,"  address.’ 

physical  encounters  with  criminals  in  Times  Bulldine,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

their  fight  against  crime,”  said  Mr.  FEATURES -  - 

Gould  in  a  recent  interview  with  - - 

Editor  A  Pitri  kshfr  "Features  with  a  Future" 

i:.DlTUK  Oi  PUBLISHER.  QUEEN  FEATURES.  INC. 

As  to  any  unfavorable  influence  on  ^pi.fiade^pMa,*  rl!‘ 

the  juvenile  mind,  Mr.  Gould  recalls - ^ ^ - 

that  kids  played  “cops  and  robbers”  psychology.  Dr.  Crane's  "Case  Records." 

_ ^ _ f _ i _  Daily,  illustrated,  “6-in-l"  feature,  coverinsr 

long  before  a  police  cartoon  feature  |„vp  anj  marriage  problems,  children,  per- 
was  ever  thought  of.  Primarily  a  sonality  improvement,  business  psychology, 

_ _ 1 1  1 ,  J  T-,-  1  m  mental  hypiene.  every  week,  plus  mail  aer- 

symbol  of  law  and  order,  Dick  Tracy  vice.  Ilopkln*  Sj-ndleate,  Inr.,  Chlraico,  Beil 


iiJUAUiAihU  Write  Wm.  Southern,  Jr.,  Independence,  MIsi 


"Features  with  a  Future" 
QUEEN  FEATURES.  INC. 
12  So.  12th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


long  oeioie  a  ponce  carioon  leaiure  |„ve  and  marriaee  problems,  children,  per- 
was  ever  thought  of.  Primarily  a  sonality  improvement,  business  psychology, 

_ _ 1 _ 1  1 _ _  ,  J  T-,-  1  m  mental  hypiene.  every  week,  plus  mail  aer- 

symbol  of  law  and  order,  Dick  Tracy  vice,  llopkln*  8>’ndirate.  Ine.,  Chlcaico,  Beil 
is  not  the  type  of  officer  to  play  syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Aoiiri. 

r.o<'.\L  r  A  rtoTins — x  atio  v\  iTtT^tcions 

You  o.'in  now  hiivc  both  roirnlarly  at  one  low 
eost.  F*or  rates,  write  MilianH  N’ewRpaper 
Sorvloe.j:‘i3  W.  ITTfh  St.,  New  A’ork.  N.  \, 
A  .W’CE  HOYT  America’s  No.  1  naturalist 
whosf*  books  and  motion  pictures  have 
t!irille<l  millions.  He  does  250  w’ords  daily 
that  will  create  an  inime<liate  followimr. 
K\rlii*»lvp  Features,  Box  758,  Beverlv  Hills, 
rallf. 


rXBIcE.  BaokcTound  of  cable  news  by  au¬ 
thoritative  writers  from  all  comers  of  the 
World.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wide  News 
Service,  Newton,  Mass. 


ostrich  and  at  the  same  time  help  -n  .  i 

.  ,  .  _  .  ,  y  RELIGIorS — Twelve  timely  weekly  features 

to  solve  the  crime.  Every  episode  is  for  church  pasres.  One  hundred  newspaper* 

designed  to  show  how  the  criminal  I*.?'’®  “T'*  fifteen  year*. 

"  -  .  1  i.  ^  V.AX1A11110*  Church  paK-e  plans  for  revenue  free.  Intema- 

W'eaves  his  own  web  of  defeat  and  tlonal  Kelirlous  News  Service,  1831  Sheldon 
eventually  shows  himself  up  to  the  Cleveland.  Ohio. _ 


to  society. 

Stresses  Action,  Pursuit,  Deduction 

“I  try  to  keep  the  detective  deduc¬ 
tion  angle  the  main  theme  of  under¬ 
lying  interest,”  explained  Gould. 


,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  II ARRISBI  KG  (P.\.)  rORRESPONDENT 

Twelve  timely  weekly  feature*  offers  news  service  for  trade  journal*,  busi- 
sres.  One  hundred  newspaper*  ness  p.-ipers  and  newspapers.  Photo  sem-iei* 
vice  durinir  last  fifteen  .year*.  Reports.  Keystone  New*  Bureau,  Box  788. 
Ian*  for  revenue  frw.  Interna-  llarrishiiri;.  Penna. 

Sheldon  ^iexICAI^-TEWS:  "CAVALCADE  OF  MEX' 

^eiana.  onio^ -  "BiU"  Well*  a  weekly  diapateh  from 

Wootlrow  Wilson  s.lid;  "The  MEXICO  CITY.  Two  dollar*  monthly.  Write 
1  Lesson  of  today  i*  the  code  Well*  Feature*.  Box  2026.  Hollywood.  Cal. 


Sunday  Sc-hool  Lesson  of  today  is  the  code 
of  morals  of  tomorrow."  Ellis  Service, 
Swarthniore,  Penna. 

RELIGIOUS.  SUCCESSFUL  LIVING — .100 
worii  column  lor  editorial,  feature  or  church 
pace.  Available  daily  or  weekly.  Wide 
Reader  Interest  assuretl.  Relieious  News 
Service,  BOO  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C, 


WIRE  PHOTOS.  If  you  still  associate  wired 
pictures  with  the  terrific  costs  that  only 
the  lamest  metropolitan  dailies  eonid  afford, 
write  now  to  ACME  NEWSPICTURES.  INC. 
Daily  News  Bid?.,  New  York. 


Great  copy  for 
( Jiristnias  Week!  i 

Tilt'  Rovioiv  of  Science  for 
19.39 — a  record  of  man  s  true 
progress.  For  use  as  a  full 
page  or  in  daily  seetions  cov¬ 
ering  the  chief  seieiices.  Read¬ 
ers  w  ill  thank  you  for  it  and 
you'll  tliank  us.  Vi  rile  for 
details. 

Science  Service  l 

^’ashingtoiis  1).  C. 

V. 

V'  St 

COMPtETf  MAT  ^ 
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/Oh  nOKh,  swaggering  ciil),  breezed  into  the  citv  room. 

“Had  a  close  call  this  1\M.,  ”  he  sang  out.  “Me  and  mv  gal  are 
out  cruising  In  inv  jalopv  and  1  am  hitting  It  up  around  4o. 
Along  comes  a  cop  and  he  says,  ‘Pidl  over,  hlg  hoy’. 

‘Let  me  see  your  license,’  he  says,  and  I  can  tell  he’s  tough. 
Clarlse  Is  scared  to  death. 

“But  hoy,  does  his  manner  change  when  he  finds  out  who  I 
am!  (living  The  liiuj/c  office  as  my  address  really  was  a  smart  stroke 

for  Doke. 


City  Editor  lh)h  Roe  snapped:  “Here’s 
an  assignment  for  you,  Doke.  .  .  .  (h)  to 
City  Hall  and  make  a  speeding  case 
against  yourself ....  4o  miles  an  hour 
.  .  .  and  see  that  you  pay  your  fine. 
I  hls  sheet  stands  for  law  observance 


and  law  enforcement.  How 
practice  It?  Xow  get  going, 


we  can  preac 


Puhlirheii  in  the  intere^tl  oj  Hreel  and  lupliwai/  ajjetu  hv 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


U.P.  Suspends  War 
Assessment;  INS 
Levy  Cut  to  7'/27o 

Both  Say  Reduced  Costs 
Of  Coverage  Allow 
Saving  "Temporarily" 

The  United  Press  this  week  discon¬ 
tinued  "temporarily"  the  ad¬ 

ditional  service  assessment  levied  Oct. 

8  and  the  International  News  Service 
reduced  its  war  assessment  from  1591’ 
to  7^-2^c.  The  15%  INS  assessment  had 
been  in  effect  since  Oct.  1. 

"Decreased  activity  in  the  European 
War  and  consequent  decrease  in  the 
current  costs  of  coverage  now  makes 
it  possible  to  suspend  the  war  assess¬ 
ment  temporarily,  effective  Nov.  19,” 
publishers  were  notified  in  a  letter 
from  Carl  B.  Molander,  U.P.  commer¬ 
cial  manager,  dated  Nov.  15. 

War  Staff  Intact 

"This  implies  no  dimunition  in  the 
quality,  speed  or  thoroughness  of  our 
war  coverage.  Expenses,  of  course, 
are  still  far  in  excess  of  normal  since 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  our  war  or¬ 
ganization  intact  in  order  to  assure 
you  of  adequate  service  when  the 
breaks  come,  but  the  U.P.  will  absorb 
this  expense  for  the  present.” 

George  T.  Hargreaves,  business 
manager  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
of  which  INS  is  a  unit,  said  the  re¬ 
duced  assessment  went  into  effect 
Nov  19  and  explained: 

"We  have  been  able  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  and  gave  the  publishers  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction.  We  had 
hoped  to  remove  the  assessment  en¬ 
tirely  but  the  sudden  increase  in  ship¬ 
ping  disasters  ran  costs  up  so  that  we 
had  to  retain  part  of  the  assessment 
temporarily.” 

Both  services,  under  an  emergency 
clause  in  their  contr'acts,  are  entitled 
to  make  25%  assessment  aftd  owafod 
to  make  an  additional  25%  assessment 
in  the  event  of  extraordinary  expendi¬ 
tures.  This  ‘‘war  clause”  was  invoked 
by  both  INS  and  U.P.  within  five  weeks 
after  the  war  started  (see  E.  &  P.  for 
Oct.  14,  page  4).  The  Associated  Press 
has  not  increased  assessments  on  its 
members  for  any  of  its  services  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extremely  high  war  costs. 
■ 

New  Orleans  Contempt 
Ruling  Deferred 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  22 — U.  S.  Judge 
Wayne  G.  Borah  today  declined  to 
rule  on  two  petitions  asking  that  New 
Orleans’  four  newspapers  and  their 
publishers  be  cited  for  contempt  for 
publication  of  recent  news  stories, 
editorials  and  cartoons  relating  to  the 
widespread  political  scandals  in 
Louisiana. 

Hugh  M.  Wilkinson,  attorney  for 
A.  L.  Shushan,  department  store 
owner  and  former  president  of  the 
Orleans  Levee  Board,  presented  a 
second  petition  at  today’s  scheduled 
hearing  of  the  case.  Shushan  is  one 
of  a  number  of  state  administration 
politicos  indicted  on  mail  fraud 
charges.  Overruling  Wilkinson’s  mo¬ 
tion  that  the  court  order  prosecution 
of  the  Times  Picayune,  the  States,  the 
Item  and  the  Tribune  for  alleged  con¬ 
tempt,  Judge  Borah  said  no  ruling 
could  be  made  at  present  and  more 
time  was  necessary  for  study  of  the 
evidence. 

AFA  1940  MEETING 

Earle  Pearson,  general  manager, 
Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
announced  Nov.  22  that  the  1940  AFA 
convention  will  be  held  in  Chicago, 
June  23-26,  and  may  extend  to  June  27. 


HEADS  N.  E.  AP  GROUP 

Clarence  D.  Roberts,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Associated 
Press  Members  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont.  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Bos¬ 
ton  Nov.  20.  Byron  Price,  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Associated  Press, 
spoke. 

■ 

Brewers'  Committee 
Expands  Campaign 

Determined  to  protect  their  industry 
from  abuses  which  may  result  in 
stricter  state  regulation,  the  Brewers 
and  Mississippi  Beer  Distributors 
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cent  proclamation  to  observe  the  holi¬ 
day  a  week  earlier  this  year,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Governor  Julius  P.  Heil’s  con¬ 
tradictory  decision,  was  graphically 
illustrated  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Madison,  on  the  first  page  of 
its  Nov.  15  edition.  An  observance 
table,  running  three  full  columns  on 
the  front  page,  showed  how  various 
organizations,  federal,  state  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  employes  would  observe 
Thanksgiving  on  different  days.  The 
table  was  compiled  by  Arnold  Serwer, 
reporter,  under  the  direction  of  Roy 
L.  Matson,  managing  editor. 

ordinance'on  sales 

Atlantic  City,  Nov.  20 — “I  see  no 
difference  between  newspapers  and 
ice  cream;  communities  can  regulate 
street  sales  of  any  commodity,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Newton  H.  Porter,  who  refused  last 
week  to  grant  a  review  in  a  local  case, 
ruling  that  the  Atlantic  City  ordinance 
applies  only  to  newspaper  sales,  not 
to  free  distribution.  The  case  in¬ 
volved  Milton  Herder,  fined  $5  last 
Summer  in  police  court  for  selling 
The  Weekly  People  on  the  Boardwalk 
without  a  local  permit.  Justice  Por¬ 
ter  referred  to  his  own  opinion  in  a 
Bradley  Beach  case  over  selling  ice 
cream  on  the  streets  without  a 
permit,  likewise  required  by  ordi- 


Committee  has  announced  a  12-month 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  em¬ 
bracing  all  weekly  and  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Mississippi  as  well  as  Mem¬ 
phis  and  New  Orleans  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Committee  some  four  months 
ago  launched  a  ‘‘clean-up  or  close- 
up”  campaign  in  the  state  and  has 
been  successful  in  having  beer  per¬ 
mits  revoked  where  retail  outlets  have 
been  found  to  operate  in  violation  of 
the  law  and  public  decency.  The  cam¬ 
paign  has  received  favorable  public 
comment,  the  Committee  said,  and  the 
announcement  that  the  educational 
advertising  program  started  last  July 
will  go  forward  for  an  additional  12 
months  is  expected  to  strengthen  the 
public  reaction  already  felt. 

The  Brewers  and  Mississippi  Beer 
Distributors  Committee  is  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
Brewers  Industrial  Foundation,  with 
W.  W.  Pierce,  former  assistant  Attor¬ 
ney-General  of  Mississippi,  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  committee’s  work,  and  with 
Sam  S.  Farrington,  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Press,  acting  as  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Director.  Dixie  Advertisers, 
Inc.,  of  Jackson.  Mississippi,  is  the 
agency  handling  this  educational  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign. 

Copy  outlines  the  Committee’s  pro¬ 
gram,  calling  it  a  “battle  waged  in  the 
public’s  interest.”  One  advertise¬ 
ment  tells  that  through  the  work  of 
the  Committee,  seven  offending  estab¬ 
lishments  have  recently  had  their  beer 
permits  revoked  by  the  State  Tax 
Commission.  Others  have  voluntarily 
surrendered  their  permits  or  stopped 
handling  beer. 

The  copy  reveals  that  the  beer  busi¬ 
ness  involved  amounts  to  $5,500,000 
annually. 

Of  its  campaign,  the  Committee’s 
copy  states: 

“This  aggressive  program  for  law 
enforcement,  the  support  and  co-op¬ 
eration  of  every  clear- thinking  re¬ 
tailer,  and  every  conscientious,  fair- 
minded  Mississippian.” 

THANKSGIVD4G  MUDDLE 

When  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  and 
metropolitan  Madison  would  observe 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  confusion 
created  by  President  Roosevelt’s  re- 


WIRE  PHOTOS  ABROAD 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  20 — Sending 
photos  by  wire  in  Germany  increased 
materially  during  the  past  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  Paul  H.  Pearson, 
American  Trade  Commissioner  at  Ber¬ 
lin.  Statistics  just  issued  covering 
1938  show  that  more  than  11,000  pic¬ 
tures  were  handled  in  the  domestic 
service  in  that  year,  a  figure  200% 
higher  than  tliat  of  1937.  A  record 
total  of  1,057  pictures  was  sent  by  wire 
to  foreign  countries  compared  to  878 
in  1937.  Downward  revision  of  rates, 
accompanied  by  opening  of  numerous 
stations  throughout  the  country  where 
pictures  are  accepted  for  transmit¬ 
tal  are  the  outstanding  factors  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  service. 

■ 

PUBLICIZED  MERCHANTS 

A  24-page  tabloid  size  supplement 
devoted  to  institutional  advertising 
containing  information  and  the  history 
of  Sanford  stores  and  Sanford  mer¬ 
chants  was  a  part  of  the  Nov.  16  issue 
of  the  Sanford  (Me.)  Tribune  and 
Advocate.  'The  plan  was  accepted  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sanford  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  and  Charles  W. 
Diggery  of  the  local  firm.  Thayer- 
Diggery,  and  Philip  G.  Daniels,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Tribune, 
were  appointed  as  an  operating 
committee. 

CARRIED  15,207  AD  LINES 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  spe¬ 
cial  “Children's  Number”  of  Books, 
issued  Nov.  12,  broke  two  records.  The 
issue  carried  the  largest  amoimt  of 
juvenile  book  advertising  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  a  total 
of  15,207  lines,  and  it  established  a 
record  in  the  number  of  reviews  writ¬ 
ten  by  May  Lamberton  Becker,  chil¬ 
dren’s  book  editor.  Mrs.  Becker  had 
74  reviews  of  new  books  for  young¬ 
sters,  published  in  the  number. 

FCC  permit' TO  DAILY 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  21 — The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  granted  a  broadcasting  permit  to 
Vincennes  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun  Commer¬ 
cial.  The  station  will  operate  on 
1420  kilocycles  with  100  watts  power, 
unlimited  time. 


Affiliated  N.  E. 

Ad  Clubs  Hold 
Annual  Meeting 

Jerome  Yoimg,  Springfield, 
Elected  Governor  of  First 
District  of  the  AFA 

Nearly  200  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  New  England  attended  sessions  of 
the  19th  annual  conference  of  the 
Council  of  Affiliated  Advertising  Clubs 
Nov.  19  and  20  in  the  Hotel  Taft,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

During  a  business  session  Monday 
the  following  new  officers  of  the  first 
district  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  were  elected:  Jerome  A 
Young  of  Springfield,  governor;  Rus¬ 
sell  Stapleton  of  Providence,  lieuten¬ 
ant-governor;  Miss  Alice  McCoart  of 
Providence,  secretary  and  treasurer 
Philip  J.  McAteer  of  Boston  is  the 
retiring  governor. 

Noted  Speakers 

The  principal  address  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  given  at  Monday’s  luncheon 
by  Norman  S.  Rose,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston,  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America.  “Or¬ 
ganized  advertising,  as  represented  by 
the  AFA,  is  devoting  much  effort  to 
the  elimination  of  the  small  amour: 
of  objectionable  advertising  that  re¬ 
mains,”  he  said  speaking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “Advertising's  Call  to  Arms' 
"The  splendid  work  of  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus,  affiliated  with  the  AFA 
through  their  national  association,  are 
a  tremendous  factor  for  good,"  he 
stated. 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  president  of  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club,  spoke 
against  a  set  pattern  for  advertising 
"Copy-writers  should  be  alert  to  what 
people  are  interested  in  and  plan  their 
copy  accordingly,”  he  said,  speaking 
on  “What  is  Happening  to  Advertising 
Copy.” 

Wiliam  E.  Haskell,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  spoke  at  a  newspaper  clinic 

Ad  Clinic  Held 

Gordon  Schonfarber  of  Providence 
was  the  speaker  for  the  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  clinic.  “Retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  have  a  common  interest  and 
therefore  the  more  they  can  learn 
from  each  other  about  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  practices,  the  better 
for  both,”  he  said. 

Presidents  of  the  various  clubs  at¬ 
tended  a  round-table  discussion  of 
club  activities  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon. 

Nearly  200  attended  the  gala  con¬ 
ference  banquet  and  dance  Sunday 
night. 

President  Leonard  W.  Fish  of  tne 
New  Haven  Advertising  club  pro* 
sented  the  Tyler-Dunning  trophy  for 
the  largest  attendance  at  the  concla«. 
to  the  Springfield  club.  The  award 
was  accepted  by  Jerome  A.  Youn^ 
new  governor  of  the  first  district  o 
AFA.  . 

The  1940  conference  will  be  held  m 
Springfield. 

■ 

PRESENTS  AD  AWARDS 

Vincent  Edward  &  Co.  has  pro* 
sented  “High  Awards  of  the  Year 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  for 
sistently  effective  newspaper  3**^®^* 
tising;  to  the  C.  Thomas  Stores, 
neapolis,  for  its  ability  to  nr^intain 
high  degree  of  selling  power  in  d  7 
newspaper  advertising;  and  to 
can  Airline.  Inc.  Koos  Bros..  Rah 
N.  J.,  received  the  furniture 
The  New  Orleans  Public  Service  i 
Inc.,  was  the  recipient  of  the  pu 
utility  award. 
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Sorace,  instructor  in  the  Department  sentation  in  advertising  handbags  NEW  NNPA  ^4EMBERS 
of  Publishing  and  Printing  at  the  manufactured  by  Waldes  Koh-I-Noor,  Three  newspapers  have  been  ac- 
Rochester  (N,  Y.)  Athenaeum  and  Inc.,  of  Long  Island  City.  The  agency,  cepte^  into  membership  in  the  Na- 
Mechanics  Institute,  has  recently  been  FTC  found,  caused  advertisements  de-  tional  Newsoaoer  Promotion  Associa- 


_ released.  In  handy  booklet  form,  the  picting  genuine  French-made  hand- 

KENNETH  GOODE  certainly  does  book,  published  by  the  Institute,  con-  bags  to  be  carried  in  a  magazine,  men- 
Vnow  how  to  write.  He  was  once  tains  264  pages  on  coated  stock. —  tioning  sales  prices  far  in  excess  of 


time  assistant  editor  of  the  S.  J.  M. 


Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  he  was 
editor  of  Hearst’s  International  before 
it  was  combined  with  Cosmopolitan. 
His  books  on  advertising  are  interest¬ 
ing  as  well  as  informing,  and  the  best 


FTC  ORDER  TO  AGENCY 


the  market,  and  with  no  intent  to  in¬ 
duce  sales  but  rather  to  create  a  price 
basis  for  American-made  copies  of  the 
merchandise.  The  advertisements, 


tion.  They  are:  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
South  Bend  Tribune;  H.  H.  Born, 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press;  John  A. 
Park,  Jr.,  Raleigh  Times. 

MARKS  85th  YEAR 

The  Nebraska  City  (Neb.)  News- 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  22— Grey  rnentioning  prices  ranging  between  $35  celebrated  its  85th  birthday  last 

Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York  and  $95,  later  were  reproduced  and  week  with  a  special  edition.  The 

_  ,  °  ,  ,  «  ,  «  1  •  _  _ At _ i_  _r  _ ’  d»o  ac  iut  t-u _  _  a.  aI.. 


m  ^  Aaverubuig  Agency,  me.,  i^ew  xuift.  -  - -  wctriv  wiui  a 

of  them,  T/ie  JWa  ;  ,  City,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Federal  used  in  promoting  sale  of  Waldes’ $2.95  News-Pre.ss,  successor  to  the  Palla 

^^^”a'low%riced  reprint  Now  his  Commission  to  cease  misrepre-  copies.  dium,  is  the  oldest  paper  in  the  state. 


name  appears  on  the  title  page  of  a 
Prentice-Hall  book  called  How  to  Win 
What  You  Want,  a  self-help  manual 
that  is  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
ruck  of  inspirational  writing  on  suc¬ 
cess.  It’s  so  much  better  written,  for 
one  thing,  and  crammed  full  of  illus¬ 
trative  anecdotes  that  are  always  to 
the  point— and  that  are  sure  to  be 
lifted  and  borrowed  for  speeches  and 
editorials  to  illustrate  other  points. 

The  matter  is  as  outstanding  as  the 
manner.  Mr.  Goode  scorns  to  pussy¬ 
foot.  The  high  spot  of  the  book  is  a 
chapter  on  “Cecil  Rhodes  and  Dale 
Carnegie’’  that  contrasts  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  self-abasement,  being  popular, 
yessing.  making  friends  at  any  cost 
with  the  less  pleasant  and  easy  method 
of  being  right,  being  the  sort  of  guy 
people  will  be  eager  to  have  for  a 
friend.  Does  he  tear  into  Dale  Carne¬ 
gie! 

But  Goode  insists  that  method  not 
character  is  the  prime  requisite  for 
success— and  so  sets  you  straight  if 
you  have  been  trying  to  raise  your- 
.self  by  the  bootstraps  according  to  the 
old  school,  the  Sunday  school  of  self- 
help.  His  device,  the  Magic  Measure, 
for  checking  one  course  against  an¬ 
other,  brings  the  essentials  of  statis¬ 
tical  science  right  down  to  everybody’s 
understanding  and  to  everybody  prac¬ 
tical  use.  This  reviewer  has  a  cynical 
doubt  of  the  complete  and  universal 
success  of  Mr.  Goode’s  formulas  for 
winning  what  you  want;  but  it’s  dol¬ 
lars  to  doughnuts  the  book  will  work 
if  what  you  want  is  to  make  your 
orain  function  more  accurately,  surely 
and  speedily.  It  may  even  encourage 
its  readers  to  want  that. — R.  W. 

■ 

WHILE  journalism  continues  a  diffi¬ 
cult  field  for  women  to  enter  there 
are  numerous  opportunities  for  spe¬ 
cialized  work  in  the  profession,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Helen  Jo  Scott  Mann, 
assistant  professor  of  journalism. 

Y.  U.,  in  a  chapter  in  a  booklet 
called  “Business  as  a  Career  for 
Women’’  recently  published  by  the 
^ool  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and 
finance  of  New  York  University. 

In  the  career  guide  for  girls  Mrs. 
alann  pointed  out  that  even  after  they 
aave  secured  a  position  in  journalism, 
^omen  “find  the  climb  up  slow  and 
■ar  horn  esisy  since  they  are  compet- 
u  ^  primarily  a  man’s 

"'orld,  as  in  only  a  few  phases  of 
lournalistic  work  do  women  have  a 
wmer’  on  the  jobs.” 

Mrs.  Mann  cites  the  possibilities  for 
*omen  on  weeklies,  small  dailies,  and 
•3rge  dailies,  woman’s  and  home  mag- 
wes,  press  associations,  and  syndi- 
.^ke  also  discusses  career  op- 
Jtunities  in  publicity,  radio,  publish¬ 
er  translation,  “ghosting,” 

morgue  supervision,  and 
‘  w-lance  writing. 

■ 

illustrated  lessons 
. .  *”®'^°’^Posing  and  line-casting 
eiaisto,  fv’  to  train  students  to 

kranch  of  the  graphic  arts, 
Linp  r.  Maintenance  of  the 

diinp  and  Line-casting  Ma- 

•hIvtU  '^’kh  the  Linotype.  In- 

P®  and  Linograph,  by  Joseph  F. 
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11  One  of  a  series  of  messages  on  the  national  transportation  situation.  ||  -  - 

RAILROADS,  AIRWAYS,  WATERWAYS  and  HIGHWAY  HAULAGE 

These  are  the  four  great  forms  of  transportation  in  the  United  States. 
In  discussing  them,  it  is  so  easy  to  indulge  in  emotional  thinking. 


For  instance,  the  railroad  interests  ask  for  a 
“square  deal"  and  a  "fair  field."  But  they  stop 
with  these  appeals  to  the  emotions.  Since  they 
have  not  been  specific,  it  seems  fair  to  ask  just 
what  is  the  railroad  idea  of  a  square  deal.  Is  it 
the  thought  of  railroad  leaders  that  all  other  trans¬ 
portation  agencies  be  burdened  with  arbitrary 
taxes  and  restrictions — the  sole  purpose  being  to 
place  all  forms  of  haulage  before  the  people  on 
an  equal  basis?  Eventually,  then,  the  people 
would  find  little  to  choose  between  the  transpor¬ 
tation  agencies — rates,  efficiency  and  speed  of 
service  would  all  be  about  the  same.  All  forms  of 
transportation  would  be  pulled  down  to  the  level 
of  the  slowest,  most  expensive  system  of  haulage. 
In  what  other  way  could  we  have  equality  be¬ 
tween  the  railroads,  airways,  waterways  and 
highway  haulage — with  operating  conditions  and 
problems  so  widely  different  in  each? 

HOW  ABOUT  A  SQUARE  DEAL 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE? 

In  all  of  the  demands  for  special  consideration  by 
transportation  interests,  how  many  speeches  have 
you  heard  or  how  many  articles  or  advertisements 
have  you  read — in  which  a  square  deal  was  de¬ 
manded  for  the  people,  the  general  public?  Who 
comes  first — the  transportation  agencies  or  the 
people?  Shall  private  interests  be  served  to  guar¬ 
antee  profits  for  them  or  shall  the  public  interest 
be  served? 

TRANSPORTATION  IS  ONE 
OF  YOUR  EXPENSES 

Every  time  you  pay  out  a  dollar  for  merchan¬ 
dise  or  materials,  about  25c  of  your  dollar  goes  to 


pay  the  cost  of  transportation — a  cost  that  is  hid¬ 
den  in  the  purchase  price.  Do  you  want  this  cost 
of  haulage  increased  so  that  your  living  expenses 
will  go  higher?  If  you  do,  then  you  will  listen 
with  favor  to  the  demands  for  more  rigid  regula¬ 
tion  and  more  burdensome  taxes  upon  the  new, 
modern  form  of  transportation  known  as  highway 
haulage.  If  you  want  to  see  the  cost  of  doing 
business  and  your  own  living  costs  held  down  and 
further  reduced,  then  you  will  oppose  all  appeals 
that  are  aimed  at  highway  haulage  to  cripple  it, 
slow  it  down,  rob  it  of  its  tremendous  inherent 
advantages. 

COMPETITION  IS  GOOD  FOR  ALL 

The  railroads  once  had  a  transportation  monopoly. 
Regulation,  therefore,  became  necessary.  This 
regulation  was  provided  to  protect  the  users,  the 
shippers,  the  public — not  the  railroads. 

Now  that  the  railroads  no  longer  enjoy  a  mo¬ 
nopoly,  shrewd  efforts  are  being  made  to  depart 
from  the  fundamental  American  principle  of  regu¬ 
lation.  The  idea  is  to  bring  about  regulation  that 
will  put  the  welfare  of  the  railroads  ahead  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people! 

It  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  railroad  problems 
through  having  society  legislated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  railroads — instead  of  adjusting  rail¬ 
road  operations  to  the  needs  of  society. 

Competition  is  not  particularly  welcomed  by 
some  of  us.  But  it's  good  for  all  of  us.  It's  the  only 
insurance  of  a  square  deal  to  the  public.  Let 
competition  continue! 


The  right  ot  the  public  to  freedom  of  choice 
of  transportation  methods  should  be  preserved! 


World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Truck-Trailers 

FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  •  DETROIT 

Sales  and  Service  in  Principal  Cities 


30--P  HOTOGRAPHY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Eh  P  OR 


Urges  Conference  of 
Photo  Equipment  Makers 


Proposed  Gathering  to  Discuss  Standardization 
Of  Equipment  and  Supplies  .  .  .  Study  Needs  of 
Eight  Million  Dollar  Newspaper  Market 


By  JACK  PRICE 


IT  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  we  are  referring  to  cameras,  lenses, 
department  to  lend  aid  to  individu-  films,  and  paper. 

.  •  ^ _ ^ tViA  r\AY*miccion 


als  or  groups  interested  in  promoting  This  department  has  the  permission 


progress  for  the  press  photographer,  of  the  editors  of  E.  &  P.  to  offer  a  place 
Because  of  our  attitude  we  have  been  for  the  meeting  and  set  a  date  if  only 


requested  to  expand  our  efforts  with  the  interested  parties  would  signify  above  photographic  study  of  a  weep- 
a  view  to  improving  conditions  exist-  their  intentions  to  this  column  as  to  jpg  mother  and  her  child,  just  evicted 


both  announced  their  plans  for  a  shon 
course  in  news  photography  to  b 
held  in  the  spring.  The  coming  ses. 
sion  will  be  the  fourth  for  the  Uni. 
versity  of  Oklahoma  and  the  thi-; 
for  Kent  State.  Oklahoma  has  k 
April  11,  12  and  13  for  their 
while  Kent  State  will  run  four  dar. 
from  March  6  through  9  inclusive. 

Professor  A.  A.  Sutton  of  the  Schx 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  i 
Oklahoma,  informs  us  that  he  and  b 
staff  are  preparing  a  program  whk; 
will  include  a  formidable  list  of  ei- 
perienced  professionals  as  lecturer 
to  be  aimounced  very  shortly. 

A  tentative  list  of  lecturers  who  rl 
take  part  in  the  Kent  State  Universin 
short  coimse  include,  G'.-orge  Yate 
Des  Moines  Register;  Kip  Ross,  Ass;, 
ciated  Press;  Ralph  Peters,  roto  eit: 
of  the  Detroit  News;  Miss  Jackie  Ma¬ 
tin,  Washington  Times-Herald;  Waite 
D.  Nice,  Ohio  State  Journal;  Hn; 


ing  in  the  newspaper  photographic  the  desirability  of  the  proposed  project,  from  their  home,  was  made  by  Conrad  Robbins,  Daninllc  Commercial  Nea 

It  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  again  Mercurio,  Chicago  Times  staff  cameraman,  Julius  Greenfield,  Akron  Bern- 


profession. 


The  time  is  ripe  now  for  a  round  that  an  eight  million  dollar  market  is  and  was  awarded  first  honors  in  the  Chi-  Journal  James  Thomas, 

_  _  -  x  ..*? _  _ X  x_  _ ]  -X _ 3  ->x  xU- _ _ _  _ k.1 _ _ AwUlUU  Proaa*  Paul  TTn/ltfoc  oitv 


cago  Newspaper  Guild  photo  exhibit. 


table  discussion  by  representatives  of  not  to  be  sneered  at,  and  at  the  same  cago  Newspaper  Guild  photo  exhibit.  Press;  Paul  Hodges,  city  editor  of  i 

the  various  manufacturers  who  supply  time  to  inform  all  that  the  news  pho-  - - -  Clei^land  News;  Walter  Bort 

the  news  cameramen  with  the  requi-  tographer  is  considered  the  authority  contains  some  useful  and  highly  CharlwWu 

citpc  for  their  work.  We  have  been  on  snapshot  photography,  a  fact  recog-  .  , _ Wide- World;  Ernest  Grass,  Yotnif,.. 


sites  for  their  work.  We  have  been  on  snapshot  photography,  a  fact  recog-  It 


informative  data.  It  is  plainly  writ-  Vindicator;  Robert  C.DixKr 

ten  with  concrete  examples  of  how  to  (q  j  Courier  Tribune. 
use  certain  photographic  apparatus  , 


PHOTOGS  INJURED 


assured  by  several  of  the  manufac-  nized  by  professionals  and  amateurs.  examples  of  how  to 

turers  of  their  cooperation  and  we  photography  in  Crime  use  certain  photographic  apparatus  , 

hope  Aat  others  will  respond  with  the  ^  publication  by  Eastman  when  recording  pictures  in  connec-  PHOTOGS  INJURED 

same  spirit.  Kodak  Company,  entitled  “Photog-  t«on  with  crime  and  its  evidence.  It  photographer 

Better  Mutual  Underitanding  Enforcement”  was  re-  a^^o  describes  what  type  of  film  should  ^  ^ 

The  proposed  gathering  could  pave  ceived  by  us  and  read  with  great  in-  imder  certam  con  i  ions  an  recently  when  trying  to  take  picto 

the  way  for  a  better  understanding  be-  Merest.  The  title  is  modest  enough  further  explains  how  to  process  m  ^  described  by  Detroit  poiis 

tween  the  manufacturer  and  pho-  fg^  ^jjat  it  would  be  more  at-  resulte.  n-  city’s  worst,  betwee 

tographer.  Ways  and  means  coiUd  tractive  if  it  had  been  labelled,  “Pho-  J^^uded  in  the  category  of  evidence  to  pg^gons  attending  a  Communist  ral 
be  devised  for  standardization  of  the  tography  in  Crime  Detection.”  photographed  are  iden  ca  ion  commemorating  the  21st  annivetsr 

equipment  and  supplies  required  by  Regardless  of  the  name,  the  book-  finger  printe,  weapons,  ex-  Soviet  regime  in  Russia,  s. 


tion  with  crime  and  its  evidence.  It  „  i. 

also  describes  what  type  of  film  should  ^  ^  Arnold,  Jeretr 


equipment  and  supplies  required  by 
the  press  cameramen.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  such  a  group  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  conditions 


Camera  Knights 


piiwiwe  oj/  commemorating  the  21st  annivetsr 

marks,  finger  printe,  weapons  ex-  ^ 

teriors,  interiors  and  a  complete  de-  ^g^bg^g  gf  ^gr  veterans  and  pafc 
scription  of  balhstic  photography.  organizations.  Bash  was  seven: 
It  may  be  asked  how  this  type  of  bitten  on  a  finger  and  Arnold  sufie.-e 


throughout  the  country  for  the  pur-  p^UL  E.  KRAUSE,  Springfield  knowledge  could  be  beneficial  to  news-  minor  injuries  while  protecting  tk 
pose  of  studying  the  needs  of  the  (Mass.)  Daily  News  and  Republican  P^per  cameramen.  The  answer  is  cameras. 

photographer,  has  been  snapping  pic-  “‘^^ious  but  to  the  skeptics  we  sug- 


news  photographers. 

There  has  been  enough  buck-pass¬ 
ing  from  one  manufacturer  to  another 
with  the  result  that  the  lens-lads  have 
suffered  to  the  point  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  develop  many  of  their 
own  devices.  Certainly  no  harm 
could  come  from  an  earnest  effort  to 
assist  the  members  of  the  profession. 
It  was  never  a  secret  that  some  manu¬ 
facturers  belittled  the  buying  power 
of  the  newspaper  photographic  field 
but  a  study  of  the  survey  made  by  this 
publication  (Feb.  19,  1938,  page  5) 
will  prove  definitely  that  an  annual 
buying  market  of  eight  million  dollars 
is  worthy  of  some  consideration. 


tures  for  the  last  Sest  scanning  newspaper  stories  of 
eieht  vears  and  crimes.  City  editors  would  be 

rr^ry  has  ^o  know  that  their  photog- 

reached  the  raphers  could  carry  on  in  a  work 
happy  stage  wR'ch  some  local  police  departments 
where  his  work  inefficient.  Then  there  is  always 
is  also  his  hobby,  ^^e  possibility  of  aiding  in  the  de- 
His  hobby  actu-  velopment  of  a  crime  story  which  has 


I  Give  THANKS  for  the  Mtniieltoti 

SPEEDGON 


-moot'-  "'  _ 1 

for  Sprrd  firaphio 


ally  is  flying  and  ^^e  earmarks  of  front  page  material. 


Paul  E.  Krause 


because  of  h  i  s  ^  closer  cooperation  with  the  police 
ability  to  handle  departments  may  be  established  to  a 
an  airplane  many  mutual  benefit  if  newspaper  photog- 
b  i  g  assignments  raphers  assisted  with  their  newly  ac- 
h  a  V  e  come  his  quired  technique, 
wav  Twn  vpar<!  The  booklet  will  be  sold  for  25  cents 


.idjuiktablr  to  different  bulb  typn  M 
eiirreiil  ^ktren^ths.  Beautiful  Dnrai  tm 
^'ilh  5"  Adjui«table  Aplanatic  RrlfW 
$16.00  .  .  .  %»iih  7"  A.A.R..  IKA 


way.  Two  years 


ago  he  caught  ^*^d  while  some  of  the  pages  are  de- 


Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  flying  bug  and  began  taking  les-  voted  to  the  products  of  the  manufac- 
some  of  the  questions  which  should  sons.  After  six  and  a  half  hours  of  turers,  the  information  is  worth  add- 
be  raised  at  the  proposed  meeting,  instruction  he  soloed  and  won  his  mg  to  the  cameraman’s  present 
One  is  in  reference  to  the  shutter  license  after  the  proper  number  of  schooling, 
situation.  Because  of  the  war  it  is  hours  in  the  air.  Short  Course 

becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain  new  During  the  summers  now  he  takes 


SPEEDGUN  MODEL  G-2  ...<•> 

plane  «>ynrhrontslnfr  unit  for  ^ 
OraphicM;  can  be  used  with  any  Sprdtf 
battery'  ca«r  and  reflector.  $17^* 


becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain  new 


Short  Course 


Compur  shutters.  True,  this  type  to  the  air  about  every  other  day  for  THE  University  of  Oklahoma  and  the 


shutter  is  not  exactly  the  last  word,  pictures.  His  assignments  carry  him 
but  that  is  more  reason  why  the  to  almost  every  state  in  New  England. 


Kent  State  University  of  Ohio  have 


ADAPTER  SOCKETikx 

%o.  5  Pholofla-h  Lamp.;  fit* 
chroniicr**,  SOCa 

Made  In  1*.  8. 

5i.  ffKAflEfaSOfl' 

202  East  -ilth  Street  New  Ye* 


manufacturers  should  give  this  mat-  He  does  not  own  a  plane,  nor  do  the 
ter  their  attention.  There  is  an  in-  papers  for  which  he  works,  but  an 


creasing  demand  for  a  between  the  agreement  has  been  worked  out  with 
lens  shutter  which  should  have  speeds  a  local  flying  club  and  Krause  can 


up  to  1/ 1000th  of  a  second.  This  shut-  rent  a  plane. 


ter  if  properly  constructed  would  be  Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  when 


a  popular  mechanism  especially  for  New  England  was  laid  waste  by  the 


HOES 


speed  flash  synchronization. 

Synchronization  and  Lamps 

Then  we  are  reminded  of  the  syn- 


hurricane  and  accompanying  flood, 
Krause  flew  over  the  stricken  area, 
snapping  pictures  as  he  handled  the 
plane.  His  were  the  first  shots  to 


chron^tion  ^d  lamp  situation.  It  reach  newspapers  outside  the  Spring- 


ROUTERS 

flat  and  curved 


Will  You  Or 
Your  Competitor 

Satisfy  the  Demand? 


1  .1  •  .1  ..  .il  1  X^CSVXX  lie  TVOpazyCTA  O  VPVAIOXVAe  l.lie  kJ^AUle~  I 

field  area.  He  flew  them  to  the  Asso-  SAW  TARLE-TRIMMER 


facturers  could  aid  the  synchronizer  ciated  Press  in  Boston  himself. 


makers  by  perfecting  a  device  which 
the  small  concerns  could  manufacture 


Like  many  other  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers,  Krause  got  his  chance  by 


under  patent  license.  Of  course  these  good  fortune.  He  was  out  with  his 
are  only  suggestions  and  are  not  to  be  camera  one  day  when  he  spotted  a  big 


JIG  SAW-DRILL 


Women  want  fa^ihion  ne^'s- 
It  is  vital  to  them.  What  d® 
you  give  them  that  is  wortb 
while?  For  the  right  storiw 


misconstru^  as  statements  that  either  fire.  He  made  his  pictures  and  sold 


^rty  is  at  fault  in  its  present  product  them  to  the  Springfield  papers  and 


are  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 


However,  there  is  room  for  discussion  subsequently  was  given  a  job.  He 
on  this  topic  and  we  hope  that  some-  has  always  liked  his  work  but  he  likes 


thing  worthwhile^  could  be  developed  it  more  than  ever  now  because  it  is 
from  such  a  meeting.  There  are  other  tied  up  with  his  hobby,  which  is 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mary  Hampton 
26  O’Farreli  St.  5800 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


subjects  which  need  an  airing  and  flying. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.*^  AVGIJSTIISE 

ECHOES  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR — ^Nearly  five  per  cent  of  the  paid  traffic  with  but  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  capital  investment  in  the  New  York  World's  Fair  was  the  record  established  by  the  Anthracite  Exhibit.  In 
competition  with  government  and  industrial  exhibits  costing  up  to  several  million  dollars,  the  display  was  inspected 
by  1,152.330  visitors. 

Manufacturers  who  cooperated  by  exhibiting  stokers,  furnaces,  boilers,  cooking  stoves,  controls  and  other 
equipment  received  thousands  of  leads,  many  of  which  have  already  been  turned  into  sales. 

Well  over  half  a  million  pieces  of  literature  on  anthracite  were  distributed  at  the  Fair  through  the  Anthracite 
Exhibit  itself  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Building,  which  featured  two  giant  walls  built  of  100  tons  of 
anthracite  blocks. 

Sponsorship  of  the  Exhibit,  wherein  the  general  public  and  mine  labor  of  the  producing  region  added  more 
than  24.200  individual  contributions  to  money  appropriated  by  producing  companies,  set  new  standards  for  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  and  cooperative  promotion.  SOURCE — Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 


A  Cog  Between  Business 
and  Government 

In  no  sen>e  conflicting  with  the 
ifnice  rendered  business  by  news¬ 
papers.  strongly  edited  business  pa- 
per«  are  performing  a  plus  function 
today  which  is  aimed  to  interpret 


FBI  Director  Denies 
Prohibitionists'  Claims 

Prohibition  agencies  throughout  the 
country  were  given  a  crushing  blow 
in  the  matter  of  veracity  of  their 
claims  when  the  Distilled  Spirits  In¬ 
stitute  last  week  cited  a  list  of  some 
Itgidation  and  government  to  busi-  absurd  exaggerations  and  gen- 


ifs<  men  and.  in  turn,  to  represent 
I  the  interest  and  problems  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  business  served  to  g<>vernment. 
They  are  leading  the  thinking  of  their 
leaders  to  a  thorough  consideration  of 
public  interest. 

Business  paper  editors  are  in  a  posi- 
Am  t4>  (ifler  newspaper  wanted  far- 
hal  information  on  trends  or  devel- 
^iment-  in  their  respective  fields,  that 
a  second  to  none  in  authority  and 
I  aimpleteness.  .SOURCE — The  Asso- 
4ated  Business  Papers.  Inc. 


established  the 
record  in  fifty 


1  Do  You  Know? 

Railroads  in  1938 
k't  general  safety 
Fiar>. 

Railroad  taxes  in  19.38  averaged 
*arly  $650  per  minute. 

Out  of  each  dollar  of  total  oper- 
^liing  revenue,  the  railroads  in  1938 
Piid  9.5  cents  in  taxes,  the  greatest 
_^|»i'Unt  for  any  year  On  record. 
Revenue  freight  loadings  for  the 
of  October  21,  1939,  were  the 
ligbe-i  for  any  week  since  1930. 

l^rcight  trains  now  perform  twice 
•  much  service  for  each  hour  of 
•►“ration  as  they  did  in  the  same 
fegth  of  time  in  1920. 

The  tractive  power  of  steam  loco- 
•'>'''e>  is  now  43 
tor  |**n  in  1918. 

The  average  capacity  of  freight 
is  now  nearly  20  per  cent  greater 
*»  in  1918. 

than  11.000  air-conditioned 
^'cnger  cars  are  no^w  in  operation. 

than  ten  per  cent  of  the  rail- 
•'I  mileage  was  aided  by  federal 
grants. 

hen  in  search  of  information  re- 
►  i  iig  the  railroads  of  this  country 
?  railroad  photographs  for  use  in 
U  * '"g  articles  or  advertising, 
^"iiinicate  with  the 

RCE  — Association  of  Ameri- 
Railroads. 


ralities  issued  by  leaders  in  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  movement. 

Probably  the  most  damaging  punch 
was  that  of  a  signed  .statement  by  J. 
Edwar  Htmver.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  who  says, 
"This  statement  was  not  made  by  me,” 
when  he  was  asked  concerning  an  al¬ 
leged  quotation  by  him  to  the  effect 
that.  "The  first  three  years  of  Repeal 
constitute  the  most  terrible  period  of 
criminal  history  in  the  life  of  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

That  quotation  had  been  given 
wide  circulation  by  the  Prohibition 
press,  which  in  turn  has  been  asking 
the  Wets,  hat  about  it?”  The 
distilling  industry  now  answers  the 


Road  Building  and 
National  Defense 

What  part  will  roads  play  in  our 
national  defense?  How  can  our 
peace-time  highway  system  be  brought 
up  to  date  to  meet  the  demands  of 
military  experts?  These  vitally  im¬ 
portant  questions  will  be  answered  at 
the  1940  Road  Show-Convention  of  the 
American  Road  Builders’  Association 
in  Chicago’s  International  Amphi¬ 
theater,  January  29-February  2.  Pre¬ 
views  of  the  Convention  program  and 
Road  Show  displays  are  contained  in 
relea.ses  now  being  sent  to  newspapers 
and  magazines.  “Roads  Rule  the 
World”  will  theme  note  this  conclave 
and  the  important  role  played  by  high¬ 
ways  in  national  and  international 
ireace.  prosperity  and  progress  will 
i>e  emphasized.  The  importance  of 
roads  to  peacetime  America  is  dra¬ 
matically  expressed  by  Charles  M. 
Upham.  internationally  recognized 
highway  engineer,  in  his  monthly  col¬ 
umn,  “Down  the  Road.”  News,  facts, 
pictures  and  features  for  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio  are  regularly  re¬ 
leased  by  Highway  Information  Serv¬ 
ice.  Mats  accompany  all  material, 
which  can  be  obtained  by  editors  free 


question  in  Mr.  Hoover’s  own  words  charge  by  writing  Highway  Infor- 
— an  absolute  denial  that  he  ever  made  mation  Service,  865  National  Press 
the  statement.  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

SOURCE— Distilled  Spirits  Insti-  SOURCE— American  Road  Build- 

tute.  Inc.  »*«■•*’ 


per  cent  greater 


ri? 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


American  Road  Builders’  Assn. 

National  PrfsM  Bid*..  Washlnuton,  D.  C. 
A  HiKhway  Press  Service,  publicising 
need  of  ‘“more,  better  and  safer  roads.” 
An  educational  column,  “Down  the 
Road."  A  series  of  articles.  “History 
of  Highways."  with  mats  and  photo- 
sraphs.  Also  highway  facts  Md 
and  a  monthly  publication,  "Road  Build¬ 
ers’  News."  Free  to  editors. 

Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

3267  Chrysler  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
A  non-profit  organisation  of  Pennsylvania 
hard  coal  producers,  designed  to  promote 
the  use  of  anthracite,  through  research, 
education  and  the  development  of  efficient 
anthracite  burning  equipment.  Fact  find¬ 
ing  and  statistical  facilities  at  the  service 
of  editors  everywhere. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  service,  traf¬ 
fic.  finance,  taxation,  valuation.  Library 
and  reference  material  available  to  all. 

Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

369  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
This  group  of  166  of  the  nation's  domin¬ 
ant  business  publications  constitutes  a 


reservoir  of  factual  Information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  production,  distribution,  construc¬ 
tion,  transportation. 

American  Petroleum  Institute, 

Department  of  Public  Relations, 

,50  W.  50th  8t.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
National  Tra<le  Association  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  interested  chiefly 
in  technologrical  and  statistical  proKr^s. 
Send  lor  samples  of  “Weekly  Press  Re¬ 
lease.*’  presenting  current  data,  intoreetin^ 
items,  on  petroleum  developments  and 
•'Sidelights  of  Industry,”  weekly  column 
of  industrial  features;  also  for  “Petro¬ 
leum  Facts  and  Pijrures.”  statistical  year¬ 
book.  all  free  to  editors. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc, 

National  Prea,  Bldg.,  Waahington,  D.  0. 
Factual  Information,  data  and  atatisUcs 
relating  to  the  Diatilling  Industry,  reporta 
from  official  aourcea  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  atatiatica 
relating  to  the  electrical  industry. 

National  Assn,  of  Food  Chains 

726  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  A.  Logan,  Executive  Vice-President 
Continuing  studies  in  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  chain  store  distribution.  Fact¬ 
ual  data  and  informative  material. 


Advertisement 


To  Stimulate  Advertising 

An  effective  stimulant  to  electric 
refrigerator  advertising  throughout 
the  country  is  promised  in  the  1940 
Electric  Refrigerator  Program  just 
announced  by  The  Modern  Kitchen 
Bureau.  Six  half-page  newspaper 
advertisements  provide  the  backbone 
of  this  campaign.  These  are  supplied 
by  the  Bureau  in  mat  form,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  they  will  be  used  by 
a  large  number  of  electric  utilities 
and  local  electrical  groups  next  year. 

The  Bureau’s  1940  Electric  Range 
and  Electric  Water  Heater  Programs 
are  also  built  around  local  newspaper 
advertising,  for  which  mats  are  like¬ 
wise  available.  The  Electric  Water 
Heating  Campaign  features  Walt 
Disney’s  Donald  Duck  as  its  emblem 
and  spokesman. 

SOURCE  —  Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute. 


The  23rd  Oil  State! 

Oil  men  bring  in  a  discovery  well 
in  Nebraska,  making  news  for  the 
newspapers  and  Nebraska  the  23rd 
oil-producing  state. 

The  petroleum  industry  is  a  news- 
creating  industry.  For  instance,  just 
a  few  days  ago,  the  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute  revealed  four  new  re¬ 
fining  proces.ses  capable  of  producing 
all  the  aviation  fuel  this  nation  can 
use!  Motor  fuel  so  good  it  has  an 
octane  rating  of  100,  and  so  advanced 
that  radically  it  may  alter  the  engine 
design  of  tomorrow’s  automobile.  The 
industry’s  refining  capacity  and  efifi- 
ciency  promise  adequate  supply  and 
reasonable  prices. 

Keeping  up  with  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  is  largely  a  matter  of  glancing 
through  “Petroleum  Facts  and  Fig¬ 
ures,”  newsiest,  most  complete  and 
interesting  industrial  statistical  year¬ 
book  published,  and  the  “Weekly  Press 
Release.”  A  copy  of  each  free  to  any 
editor  addressing  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations.  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  50  West  .50tli  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

SOURCE — ^.\merican  Petroleum  In¬ 
stitute. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Scholarships  in  Houston 

THE  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  con¬ 
tributes  this  week  a  carrier-sales¬ 
man  promotion  idea  that  should  serve 
as  a  model  and  an  inspiration  to  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  In  an 
announcement  sent  to  the  parents  of 
each  of  the  paper's  1600  carrier-sales¬ 
men.  the  Chronicle  makes  known  the 
details  of  a  scholarship  plan  which 
will  give  one  year  at  college  to  each 
of  10  of  its  boys.  Certainly  this  should 
help  answer  critics  of  the  carrier- 
salesman  scheme  who  denounce  it  for 
keeping  boys  away  from  their  studies. 
The  Chronicle  plan  assures  that  the 
ambitious,  independent  youngsters 
who  work  for  it  will  study  harder. 

The  scholarships  will  pay  all  tuition 
fees  for  the  ten  winning  boys.  Col¬ 
leges  in  the  plan  are  Abilene  Christian 
College.  Abilene,  Texas;  Austin  Col¬ 
lege.  Sherman;  Baylor  University, 
Waco;  Daniel  Baker  College,  Brown- 
wood;  Howard  Payne  College,  Brown- 
wood;  Southwestern  University, 
Georgetown;  St.  Edward's  University, 
Austin;  and  Draughon's  Business  Col¬ 
lege.  Houston. 

The  boys  will  be  judged  on  five 
counts — scholarship.  357r ;  sales  ability. 
20''r;  collections.  15'^;  conduct.  157c; 
delivery,  15%.  Judges  are  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Public  School  Board  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Chronicle,  in¬ 
cluding  T.  E.  Lee.  circulation  mana¬ 
ger;  Ed  Anderson,  city  circulation 
manager;  H.  E.  Murphree,  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  and  Barry  Urdang, 
promotion  manager. 


plugged  the  Post  in  all  its  publicity, 
including  its  radio  spots. 

Those  responsible  for  the  stunt  are 
William  A.  Harvey,  Murphy’s  promo¬ 
tion  manager;  Raoul  Blumberg.  the 
Post's  promotion  manager;  and  Arthur 
A.  Engel  of  the  Post’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

This  is  a  good  stunt,  and  serves  to 
pull  in  additional  linage.  It’s  not  en¬ 
tirely  new,  although  it  has  probably 
never  been  worked  to  the  full  as  it 
was  last  week  in  Washington.  How¬ 
ever.  it’s  a  stunt  that  cannot  be  pulled 
too  often  because  it  quickly  loses  its 
appeal.  And  it  has  one  obvious  dis¬ 
advantage — Murphy's  comnetitors  may 
not  look  with  too  much  favor  on  so 
close  a  tie-up  with  a  medium  that 
.seeks  to  serve  them  also. 


and  that  merchant.  Here  is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  promotion.  It  will  never  win 
prizes  for  layout  technique  or  art 
work.  But  it  does  a  hard-hitting  per¬ 
suasive  job  of  selling  newspaper  space 
by  telling  what  newspaper  advertising 
is  actually  doing  to  make  money  for 
those  who  use  it. 


The  Sun's  Santa  Claus 

IF  you’re  keeping  a  library  of  news- 


Thonksgiving  in  Washington 
FROM  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
comes  the  report  of  an  unusual  and 
what  appears  to  be  an  unusually  pro¬ 
fitable  tie-up  between  the  paper  and 
a  local  advertiser.  The  tie-up  was 
with  the  G.  C.  Murphy  store,  one  of 
the  largest  variety  stores  in  the  city. 
The  store  declared  the  week  “Wash¬ 
ington  Post-Murphy  Thanksgiving 
Week”  and  in  its  advertising  each  day 
in  the  Post  featured  “Washington 
Post-Murphy”  specials. 

Two  of  the  store’s  best  windows 
were  placed  at  the  Post’s  disposal. 
In  these,  the  Post  arranged  a  display 
which  showed  the  making  of  a  news¬ 
paper  advertisement,  from  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  by  the  store 
manager  to  its  final  appearance  in  the 
Post.  Fourteen  successive  steps  in 
the  process  were  shown — typesetting, 
engraving,  art  work.  etc. 

Throughout  the  store,  the  Post  had 
sign-toppers  on  all  counters  and 
glossy  proofs  of  the  store’s  ads  in  the 
Post  on  all  available  display  space. 
To  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  store 
personnel,  the  Post  presented  a  lov¬ 
ing  cup  as  first-prize,  two  six-month 
subscriptions  as  second  prizes  and 
trips  through  the  Post  plant  as  third 
prizes  for  sales  quotas.  'The  store 


paper  music,  here’s  the  newest  item 
for  your  collection.  The  Victor  record 
people  have  just  made  a  record  of  the 
Neu'  York  Sun's  famous  editorial 
about  Santa  Claus.  Fittingly  enough, 
it’s  in  the  form  of  a  Christmas  can¬ 
tata.  Jessica  Dragonette  and  a  male 
quartet  sing  it,  accompanied  by  a  con¬ 
cert  orchestra  directed  by  Rosario 
Bourdon,  who  composed  the  musical 
setting. 

You  recall  the  Santa  Claus  editorial, 
of  course.  If  you  don’t,  be  sure  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  Sun  this  Christm-’«  eve. 
You’ll  find  it  reprinted  there.  Clip  it 
out  and  save  it.  It  will  give  you  a 
spiritual  lift  every  time  you  read  it. 
The  editorial  was  written  by  Francis 
P.  Church  in  reply  to  a  letter  the  Sun 
had  in  1897  from  8-vear-old  Virginia 
O'Hanlon  asking.  “Please  tell  me  the 
truth,  is  there  a  Santa  Claus?”  And 
Mr.  Church,  a  truthful  man.  replied 
by  way  of  the  editorial  that  of  course 
there  is. 

Reprinted  these  forty-odd  years  in 
many  languages  throughout  the 
world,  Mr.  Church’s  Santa  Claus  edi¬ 
torial  has  brought  him  and  Virginia 
and  the  Sun  undying  promotion.  Yes. 
Virginia,  thei'e  is  a  Santa  Claus— for 
some  promotion  people,  too. 


Repetition 

AWAY  back  in  high  school  a  tough 

old  codger  tried  to  teach  us  chem¬ 
istry.  Everything  he  told  us.  he  told 
us  twice  and  three  times  and  four 
times.  When  he  whacked  a  kid  for 
lack  of  attention  or  some  other  minor 
infraction  of  his  rules,  he  whacked  him 
not  once  but  twice  and  three  and  four 
times. 

And  always  he  would  say,  with 
a  dry  smile.  “Repetition,  boys,  is  the 
mother  of  learning.” 

The  Sunday  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 
can  may  not  know  any  more  chem¬ 
istry  than  we  do.  But  it  evidently 
knows,  as  we  know,  that  “repetition  is 
the  mother  of  learning.”  The  paper 
is  sending  out  a  series  of  penny  post¬ 
cards.  each  one  carrying  some  new 
and  different  fact  about  the  paper, 
the  net  of  all  of  them  being  that 
business  is  getting  better  in  the  “read¬ 
able,  reliable”  Herald-American.  The 
cards  go  out  each  day.  And  before 
the  mailing  is  over,  we’ll  wager  lots 
of  people  will  know  what  the  Herald- 
American  is  trying  to  tell  them.  Repe¬ 
tition  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  successful  promotion.  The 
Herald-American  is  working  it  in 
a  simple,  inexpensive,  very  effective 
way. 


Newsmen  in  Soapbox 
Derby  Advisory  Group 

Detroit,  Nov.  20 — Inclusion  of  j 
newspapermen’s  advisory  body  imj 
the  structure  of  the  governing  sta! 
for  the  All-American  and  Intemationi 
Soap  Box  Derby  was  announced  heri 
last  week  at  the  conclusion  of  a  two- 
day  meeting  of  Derby  officials,  headec 
up  by  C.  P.  Fisken,  advertising  ma.f. 
ager  of  Chevrolet,  national  co-spo:.. 
sor  of  the  race  with  leading  newspa¬ 
pers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Fourteen  representative  newspaper¬ 
men  were  named  to  the  advisory  coa- 
mittee,  which  met  here  last  week-end 
Chairman  of  the  newsmen’s  group 
Myron  E.  Scott,  of  the  Dayton  (0 
Daily  News,  originator  of  the  Dert 
race  for  boys  in  1934. 

Newsmen  serving  on  the  commiife 
are  F.  E.  Bennett,  Ft.  Wayne  (Inc 
News-Sentinel;  Leo.  J.  Fox,  Clevek: 
(O.)  News;  T.  E.  Groehn,  Dttrc; 
News:  Ray  Haynes,  Benton  Hark.- 
(Mich.)  News-Palladium;  J.  H.  Ker- 
nedy,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-E;. 
press;  Ray  Kuhn,  Bay  City  (Mich 
Times;  Hal  F.  Lindley,  Los  Angek 
News;  R.  L.  Martin,  Flint  (Mid. 
Journal;  Phil  J.  O.'Toole,  Portic ; 
Oregonian;  J.  W.  Schlemmer,  Altn 
(O.)  Beacon  -  Journal;  Harold  E 
Smith,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon;  H.M 
VanDevender,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Conrtiii- 
tion,  and  Paul  Waitt.  Boston  Heralc- 
Traveler. 


Bread  Basket 


THE  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  sends  out 
a  market  folder  telling  about  the 
“Red  River  Valley  of  the  North,  the 
richest  farming  section  of  America, 
the  bread  basket  of  the  world.”  If 
that  doesn’t  get  a  space  buyer,  what 
will?  And  the  folder  backs  this 
all  up  with  facts  and  figures.  A 
good  job. 


Case  Histories 

THE  result  story  is  one  of  the  most 
resultful  of  all  promotions.  It  is 
simple,  factual,  to  the  point.  If  adv-'i  - 
tising  in  the  Bugle  works  for  Joe 
Jones,  it  will  work  for  you  is  whnt 
the  result  story  te'ls  your  prospect. 
And  the  prospect  is  bound  to  agree, 
because  he  knows  that  Joe  Jones  is 
no  smarter  than  he  is. 

The  An.stin  (Tex.)  Amciicnn-Statps- 
man  gathers  up  an  armlord  of  re.sult 
stories  and  publishes  them  in  a  4- 
page  newsprint  tabloid  made  up  to 
look  like  a  newspaper.  And  a  news¬ 
paper  it  actually  is.  full  of  news  about 
what  advertising  in  the  American- 
Statesman  has  done  for  this  merchant 


LUDLOW  typefaces  please  the 
advertisers— and  Ludlow  costs 
certainly  please  the  office .  .  . 


DUPLEX 

PRESSES 


SEMI-CYLINDRICAL 


UNTTUBULAR 


TUBULAR 


HIGH  SPEED  FLAT  BED 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  •  •  Chicago,  Illinois 


FLAT  BED 


STEREO  MACHINERY 


DUPLEX  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 


DAILY  AIDED  NEEDY 

Indigent  clients  of  welfare  agencies 
in  New  Brunswick.  N.  J..  and  High¬ 
land  Park,  N.  J.,  received  nearly  4,000 
clothing  items  from  a  two-week  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  waged  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Daily  Home  News  and 
Sunday  Times  last  month.  Known  as 
“Clothe  the  Needy  Days,”  the  drive 
was  aided  on  two  successive  Satur¬ 
days  by  Boy  Scouts  who  rode  city- 
owned  trucks,  furnished  for  the  gar¬ 
ment  collection.  All  welfare  organi¬ 
zations  participated.  Daily  interviews 
and  promotion  ad  copy,  including  a 
full-page  appeal,  were  used  in  con¬ 
ducting  this  plan  which  was  directed 
for  the  newspapers  by  Philip  Krug- 
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By  Specii 


Franklin  Reck,  managing  editor  d  | 
American  Boy,  was  named  chaimu: 
of  the  National  Contest  Board,  whic:. 
includes  Irving  Crump,  editor  of  Boyi 
Life;  Arthur  Wakeling.  technical  ti- 
tor.  Popular  Science;  Julian  Legger 
technical  editor.  Popular  Mechanic! 
and  Chris  Sinsabaugh.  editor,  A«k- 
motive  News. 
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Shott  “T&keiL 


UaR  dispatch  presented  to  read¬ 
ers  on  the  front  page  of  the  Madi- 
l-on^e  (Tex.)  Meteor  recently: 

WAR  BULLETIN 
iBv  Special  Grapevine  to  The  Meteor) 

neuralgia.  Nov.  15  (GV)  — 
Not  a  single  European  country 
double-crossed  another  country 
Wednesday. 

This  was  the  result  of  a  survey 
Wednesday  night,  which  diplo¬ 
mats  considered  a  record  for  them¬ 
selves. 

A  check-up  revealed  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  day: 

Germany  didn't  double-cross 
Belgium. 

Russia  didn’t  double-cross  Fin¬ 
land. 

Italy  didn't  double-cross  France. 

France  didn’t  double-cross  Eng¬ 
land. 

England  didn’t  double-cross 
America. 

Nobody  will  trust  anybody  long 
enough  anymore  to  allow  for 
a  double-cross,  diplomats  la¬ 
mented. 


ON’Ebusy  noon,  long  before  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Evening  Post  folded.  Manag- 
uig  Editor  Wilson  called  a  reporter 
»  pinch-hit  for  the  re-write  man  and 
•Jte  a  story  from  the  State  House 
mrrespondent  in  Boston. 

The  reporter  stepped  into  a  phone 
Dooth  with  pencil  and  paper.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later  he  was  out  flushed,  wildly 
zesticulating  and  shouting: 

W-w-Wilson.  I  just  w-w-won’t 
-and  for  it.  T-t-ake  the  damned 
story  yourself." 

The  surprised  Wilson  rushed  into 
the  booth  and.  sizzling  through  the 
phone  came: 

"You  d-d-umb  So-and-so.  This  is 
a  heluva  t-t-time  to  be  p-playing 
f-funny  tricks.” 

Suddenly  it  dawned  on  Wilson  what 
»as  wrong.  He  recalled  that  both 
the  reporter  and  the  capitol  corres¬ 
pondent  stuttered,  but  it  took  him  a 
;ong  time  to  convince  both  that  each 
had  not  been  attempting  to  make  fun 
0*  the  other. 

■ 

IT  WAS  a  doggone  interesting  foxhunt 
the  National  Fox  Hunters  Associa¬ 
tion  had  at  Paducah  recently,  accord- 
^8  to  the  Paducah  Sun- Democrat’s 
tollowing  report  on  the  behavior  of 
the  hounds  in  the  first  day's  chase: 

FIELD  IS  REDUCED 
The  starting  field  of  104  hounds 
*as  reduced  considerably  Monday,  as 
twre  ‘scratched’  for  various  reasons 
“V  the  judges.  Five  men  were  ordered 
“ut  of  the  running  for  loafing,  four  lost 
avor  because  of  ‘babbling’ — which 
ttteant  they  made  too  much  noise  with¬ 
out  sufficient  reason — and  two  went 
to  disgrace  for  that  greatest  sin 
OJ  hounddom— chasing  rabbits.” 

■ 

AS  if  the  society  desk  must 
nave  written  this  four- column  head 
a  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  wire 
story: 

WARNED  OF  POLES’  FETE 


‘^U'HCAL  PARTISANSHIP  crops 
Pm  an  AP  Washington  dispatch: 

.  Nov.  10  (AP)— Presi- 

on  ,  with  14  months  to  go 

.  IS  present  term  of  offence,  still 
611"**'°*^^  5,000  Federal  jobs  to 

«<'’■  us«l  „  1  an.l  I.ub1i>hc.l.  Those 

I  ^  not  be  returned. 


FAREWELL  DINNER 

With  150  friends  and  associates  pres¬ 
ent,  Henry  D.  Bradley,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Bridgeport 
Times-Star,  who  leaves  Dec.  1  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette  and  News-Press,  was  honored 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  Nov.  16  at  the 
Algonquin  Club,  Bridgeport.  As  a 
token  of  their  esteem,  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  gold  wrist  watch,  suit¬ 
ably  inscribed  and,  also  a  leather- 
bound  book  in  which  the  guests  at¬ 
tested  their  sentiment  and  friendship 
for  the  honor  guest.  George  C.  Waldo, 
editor-in-chief  was  toastmaster. 


Swift  a  Pioneer  In 
Public  Relations 

continued  from  page  3 


‘‘We  have  found  that  newspapers  are 
one  of  the  best  mediums  through 
which  to  get  our  story  to  the  public,” 
he  remarked.  “Newspapers  go  into  the 
homes  and  thus  we  can  carry  our  pic¬ 
ture  into  the  domestic  one.  News¬ 
papers  are  essential  to  our  program 
because  we  can  localize  our  story, 
showing  that  each  plant  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  local  community,  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  local  affairs.  Likewise,  we 
can  stress,  through  newspapers,  the 
soundness  and  efficiency  of  our  service 
to  local  producers  of  livestock,  to 
dealers  and  to  consumers.” 

Mr.  White  emphasized  that  such  an 
advertising  program  is  not  designed 
purely  as  a  defensive  measure.  Busi¬ 
ness.  he  said,  should  not  get  this 
negative  impression,  but  should  be 
encouraged  from  a  constructive  stand¬ 
point  to  disseminate  educational  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  be  of  a  positive  nature. 
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SLIMLINE  1^ 


When  Fond  Mothers 
Con  Scarcely  Wait 

— for  war  news  laden  with  significance 
for  their  own  beloved  circles,  the  pub¬ 
lisher's  responsibility  is  heavy.  Every 
trend  that  seems  to  bring  war  alarms 
nearer,  or  to  circumscribe  them,  is 
measured  in  heart  throbs.  War-condi¬ 
tioned  plants  shorten  the  anxiety  of  a 
waiting  public  with  speedy.  Certified 
Mats. 

For  dep«nd*bh  stanotyping,  rtly  on 
Ctrtified  Mats,  mtd*  in  th»  U.  5.  A. 

GEmiFIED  DR)  Mil  CORPORtllDD 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Fur  Sale 
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Tickets 
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J{ctv  Suits 


No.  225—  48,  60  and  72  Point 


J4at  Sox 

No.  425—14  to  72  Point 
Sand  for  Spocimon  Shoots  Shewing  All  Sizos 

LANSTON 

MONOTYPE 

MACHINE  COMPANY 

Twenty-fourth  at  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Says  Deaf  Man 
Has  Advantages 
As  a  Reporter 

Walter  Regan  Has  Worked 
On  Copy  Desk  and  as 
Reporter  .  .  .  Takes  U.  S.  lob 

A  stone  deaf  man  has  m-iny  ad¬ 
vantages  in  journalism,  thinks  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Regan,  who  quit  newspaper 
work  after 
nearly  15  years 
of  sports  editing 
and  copy  desk 
work  to  prepare 
radio  scripts  for 
the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education, 
Washington. 

Regan  should 
know,  for  he  has 
not  heard  a 
sound  since  a 
preparatory 

Walter  Regan  accident 

left  him  without 
a  trace  of  hearing  21  years  ago.  But 
he  has  a  sensitive  sixth  sense — bone 
conduction,  he  calls  it — which  enables 
him  to  appraise  the  roar  of  the  crowd 
at  sporting  events,  catch  the  spirit  of 
martial  music,  and  otherwise  de¬ 
scribe  colorfully  the  special  events  he 
has  covered  in  his  newspaper  career. 

'Phones  Don't  Bother  Him 

Among  the  advantages  of  deafness 
in  journalism,  Regan  rates  highest 
the  freedom  from  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions.  Tlie  unheard  roars  of  the  irate 
managing  editor  come  likewise  under 
the  general  heading  of  relief.  And  he 
suffers  none  of  the  distractions  of  a 
crowded  city  room. 

Regan  came  out  of  a  preparatory 
school  football  scrimmage  with  head 
injuries  that  left  him  deaf.  He  was 
admitted  later  to  Dartmouth  College 
where  his  acquired  ability  to  read  lips 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  keep  up 
with  classes. 

In  1923  he  began  newspaper  work 
on  the  copy  desk  of  New  York  World. 
Two  years  later,  he  became  sports 
editor  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Times. 
It  was  his  first  venture  in  newspaper 
work  entailing  both  inside  and  outside 
duties.  He  found  the  change  to  be 
without  new  problems. 

“You  can  watch  sports  events;  you 
don't  have  to  listen,"  explains  the  deaf 


new.spaperman.  “As  a  matter  of  fact 
you  can  also  smell  most  sporting  con¬ 
tests,  particularly  wrestling.” 

One  of  his  regular  assignments  for 
the  Times  was  the  Narragansett  racing 
meet.  He  tells  this  story  and  vouches 
for  its  truth:  One  day  the  horses  were 
at  tlie  barrier,  and  a  rival  sports  writer 
who  had  mixed  business  with  pleasure 
by  placing  a  small  bet  on  one  of  the 
horses,  handed  Regan  his  field  glasses 
with  the  request:  “Get  a  focus  on  that 
horse  at  the  rail.  I've  put  two  bucks 
on  her  to  win  and  she’s  whispering  to 
the  bangtail  beside  her.  Read  her  lips 
and  tell  me  whether  she’s  selling  me 
out!" 

But  Regan  got  no  information  for 
his  friendly  rival.  “It's  hard  enough 
to  read  human  lips,”  he  explained. 

Anyway,  he  wouldn't  have  believed 
me.  He  and  I  only  agreed  on  one 
thing  in  our  lives.  I  forget  what  it 
was,  but  I  remember  that  both  of  us 
were  wrong.” 

Joined  Lot  Angeles  Express 

After  the  Brockton  Times  merged 
with  the  Enterprise,  Regan  moved 
west.  While  writing  sports  for  Los 
Angeles  Evening  E.xpress  he  obtained 
a  part-time  job  with  Station  KNX  and 
his  entry  into  radio  script  writing  was 
a.ssured. 

His  memories  of  Los  Angeles  are 
not  entirely  happy  ones.  Returning 
to  the  Express  office  late  one  evening 
he  was  felled  by  a  revolver  butt, 
wielded  by  a  gunman  whose  com¬ 
mand  ''Hands  up!”  Regan  could  not 
hear  and  consequently  ignored. 

“It's  just  as  well  I  didn’t  hear  the 
bandit,”  he  now  agrees.  “If  I  had,  I 
probably  would  have  dropped  dead 
with  fright.” 

In  1933,  Regan  returned  to  Brockton 
and  the  merged  newspapers  as  sports 
editor,  the  last  journalistic  job  he 
held  before  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Interior. 

For  several  months  he  has  been  one 
of  nine  script  writers  preparing  such 
nationally  known  programs  as  “The 
World  is  Yours,”  “The  Brave  New 
World,”  “Government  at  Work.” 

For  diversion,  Regan  plays  the  piano. 
Although  it  is  21  years  since  he  ha.*; 
heard  a  sound,  “bone  conduction” 
tells  him  immediately  when  a  sour 
note  is  struck.  He  also  writes  music; 
not  professionally,  but  as  an  outlet  for 
his  musical  energies.  “Hello  Bill.”  the 
convention  song  of  the  Elks,  is  Regan’.- 
own  composition. 
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CHALLENGE  STATE  ACT 

Thirty  farmers  and  apple  growers 
of  Oakland,  Macomb,  Wayne,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Lapeer,  and  Livingston  coun¬ 
ties,  in  southeastern  Michigan,  have 
filed  in  Oakland  County  Circuit  Court 
at  Pontiac  a  suit  challenging  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  act  of  the  1939  leg¬ 
islature  setting  up  a  state  apple  com¬ 
mission  and  providing  for  a  tax  on 
apples  to  support  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  The  suit  marks  the  second 
action  of  its  kind  since  the  law  went 
into  effect,  the  first  suit  having  been 
filed  in  Berrien  county  court  by  a 
group  of  southwestern  Michigan 
growers.  Decision  in  this  case  is  now 
pending.  The  Pontiac  suit  hearing 
has  been  set  for  Dec.  1. 

■ 

CARTOON  FEATURE 

A  new  feature  that  is  winning  its 
spurs  in  Colorado  is  “Colorful  Col¬ 
orado,”  a  two-column  cartoon  about 
things  that  make  Colorado  one  of  the 
most  colorful  states  in  the  Union.  It 
was  started  last  June  by  Ralph  C. 
Taylor,  city  editor  of  the  Pueblo  Star- 
Journal,  and  Jolan  Truan,  artist  on  the 
same  newspaper.  Now  many  news¬ 
papers  of  the  state  are  using  it  reg¬ 
ularly.  “Colorful  Colorado”  deals  with 
history,  scenery,  personalities,  inci¬ 
dents — anything  interesting  and  fac¬ 
tual  that  has  a  Colorado  angle.  Us¬ 
ually  three  things  are  featured  in  each 
cartoon. 

■ 

PRESS  CLUB  REVIVED 

The  newly  organized  Press  Club  of 
Houston.  Tex.,  last  week  opened  a 
14-room  mansion  at  911  Lovett  Boule¬ 
vard  in  Houston.  The  club,  chartered 
for  50  years,  is  the  grandchild  of  a 
similar  organization  which  flourished 
from  1911  to  1918.  Active  members 


will  be  newswriters  and  editors.  Ocj 
members  of  the  graphic  arts  are  ^ 
gible  for  associate  membership, 
in  addition  the  club  officials  ^ 
nounced  a  number  of  Houston  t  ;. 
ness  and  professional  men  who  fc' 
a  charter  roll.  Jo’nn  Wallace  is  pr^' 
dent;  Robert  C.  Tucker,  secrets.-:, 
treasurer,  and  Harry  Van  De.t 
vice-president  and  house  manage: 

■ 

FACSIMILE  IN  DAUAS 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  .\(- 
and  radio  station  WFAA  has  reso- 
daily  facsimile  broadcasts  over  the 
transmitter,  W5XGR,  for  the  first  tc- 
since  the  close  of  the  State  FaL-d 
Texas  on  Oct.  22,  and  will  confci 
them  without  interruption,  provide- 
a  daily  newspaper  service  by  rat 
The  first  edition  contained  Ueik 
Press  news,  cartoons,  comics  and  p;. 
tures.  Gene  Wallis  is  editor  of  i 
facsimile  edition.  The  radio  edi„:: 
will  go  on  the  air  each  day,  includq 
Sunday,  between  2  p.m.  and  4:30  p; 
Some  receivers  are  on  display  at  bui- 
ness  houses  in  downtown  Dallas,  Ta 
receivers,  through  timing  devices,  be¬ 
gin  operating  and  shut  off  aa::- 
matically. 


HEADS  ILLINOIS  AP  | 

Arthur  L.  Moore,  Bloomington  (L 
Puntagraph  managing  editor,  wi 
elected  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Ass:- 
ciated  Press  Editors  Association  at  a 
annual  meeting  held  at  LaSalle.  L 
Nov.  18.  E.  E.  Soules,  Peoria  Joe- 
nal-Transcript,  was  named  vice-chaa- 
man.  DeWitt  MacKenzie,  AP  forer 
affairs  writer,  spoke  at  the  banqje: 
attended  by  nearly  100  Illinois  new;- 
p>apermen.  Bloomington  was  dic«: 
for  the  1940  meeting. 


If  it*s  faithful  reproduc> 
tion  you  want,  and  de¬ 
pendability  under  all 
conditions,  just  leave  the 
job  to  Burgess  Chrome 
Mats. 

BURGESS  ^ 
CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufaclurcri  and  Distribulort  ei 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 
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S?"''"’  .•’"ily  Xexvs  (M) 

llaiicl  rrrss-llfriilfl  Express,  Sunday 
Telegram  (M&ES) 

HAMPSIIIKE 

J^weoril  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

“»nninaton  Banner  (E) 

“tattieboro  Reformer  (E) 

Press  (M) 

MiiTsflli'""''  P«l<^oiilan-Keeord  (E) 
M.VSSA(  111  SETTS 

Times  (E) 

Boston  fiiobe  (M&E) 


Boston  niohe  (S) 
liofoton  Fost  (M) 

Boston  l*OMt  <S) 

Brorkton  Knt«*r|>riHe-Timefi  (E) 

<'ofl  Standanl'TinioH,  llyaiinU 
Full  River  Herald  Newx  (E) 

Fitrhhiirt;  Sentinel  <E> 

FraniinKliam  XewK  (E) 

(iloiirester  Tinien  <E) 
tireenfield  Kecordex-Gazette  (E) 

Iluverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  TranKcript  (F^> 

Lawrence  FuMcle^Trlhiine  (ME) 

LoweM  Foiirler>C'ltizen  and  Eveninir  I^eadcr 
(.MAE) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 


\ew  Beilforil  Standard  Tiiiie>  and  Mercury 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
Newbury  port  Daily  News  (E) 

North  Ailams  Transcript  (E) 

I’ittsfleld  Berkshire  Eagle  (E> 
tliiincy  Patriot  Lwiger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  (iazette  (E) 

Waitham  News  Tribune  (E> 

Woreester  TeieBram  and  Evenins  t-a/ette 
(MAE)  . 

tVoreester  Sunday  TeieBram  (S) 

kiioiie  iseami 

Vr^t  *\Varwirk"l’a\vtuxet  A'alley  Hally  Times 


Uesteriy  Sun  (  EAS  i 
tVoonsm'ket  fall  (E^i 

(  ONXEXTIfl  T 
Diuibiiry  News-Times  (E;) 

Hartford  foiirant  (.tl) 

Hartford  foiirant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E}) 

Meriden  Keeord  ( M ) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Kesister  (EZAS) 

New  I.ondon  Day  (Ei) 

Norwieli  Bulletin  and  Keeord  (MAE;) 
Stamford  Adxoeale  (E) 

Waterbiiry  Kepiibiiean  A  Ameriean  (MAE) 
Waterbiiry  Repiibliean  A  Ameriean  (E;AS) 


The  very  words  are  traditional  of  New 
England.  Every  one  who  was  horn  in 
New  England,  or  who  has  ties  there, 
keeps  vividly  alive  the  old  phrase:  “Let’s 
GO  HOME  for  the  holidays.”  Always 
the  New  England  turkey  has  been 
Thanksgiving’s  symbol  to  the  entire  na¬ 
tion.  This  year,  in  keeping  with  a  new 
method  of  distribution  of  ALL  New  Eng¬ 
land  products,  every  real  turkey  from 
there  bears  a  trade-mark  label — QUAL¬ 
ITY.  N  ew  England  turkey  production 
increased  this  year  by  115,000  birds  over 

in.ss. 

“Back  Home”  is  a  thought  now  being 
taken  up  by  national  advertisers,  more 
and  more.  They  are  addressing  their 
messages,  through  newspapers,  to  the 
prosjTerous  communities,  where  life  is  nor¬ 
mal  and  where  buying-power  is  stabilized. 
“Back  Home,”  the  local  newspapers  are 
read,  line  for  line,  with  a  sort  of  loyal 
enthusiasm. 


“Back  Home”!  Advertising  in  newspajiers  is  at  its 
best  wlien  it  returns  to  the  substantial  markets — to  the 
homelier  things  of  life — and  in  newspapers  that  are  as 
inneh  a  living  part  of  the  commnniiy  as  the  very  air 
they  breathe. 


‘‘Business  Belter  Than  Normar* 


Examine  this  map.  White  there  have  been  vieissi- 
tudes,  Xew  England  NOW — as  always — “eomes  back.” 
Industrialists  of  the  six  States  have  organized  to  meet 
an  urgent  market  demand  for  what  they  manufacture. 
New  England  was  J)9.9%  of  estimated  normal,  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  War.  Now,  it  is  “better  than 
normal”;  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand.  Blowndown 
timber  is  being  financially  salvaged.  Great  Britain  i^ 
buying  about  $.‘5,000,000  worth  of  hnrrieane-felled 
trees.  Farmers  received,  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
19.‘59,  a  ca.sh  farm  income  of  $140,874,000.  Cash  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  jn-oducts  was 
$100,174,000. 


EDITOR 
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Armored  Cars  ti.! 
Guard  Shanghai's 

w« 

"Newspaper  Row"  '2 

Numerous  Bombings  and 
Other  Violence  Around  du 
Papers'  Plants 

Shanghai.  —  Shanghai’s  "newspaper  pr 
row"  on  Avenue  Edward  VII  is  prob-  pa 
ably  the  only  street  on  earth  where  its  ca 
newspaper  residents  are  guarded  day  W 
and  night  by  armored  cars  and  pistol-  th 
armed  police  in  addition  to  private  jo: 
guards.  co 

The  American-owned  Shanghai  Eve-  Ti 
ning  Post  and  its  Chinese  edition  Ta  m 
.VIei  Wan  Pao  regularly  rate  two  sis 
armored  motorcars  and  one  “pillbox 
on  wheels"  furnished  by  the  French 
Concession  police.  Half  a  block  up  p; 
the  street  a  building  housing  the  Brit-  tj, 
ish  Shanghai  Times,  the  Chinese  China 
Press,  the  American  China  Weekly  Tj 
Review,  and  several  Chinese  language 
papers,  with  another  frequently  jy.j 
bombed  American-owned  Chinese  ^j. 
language  paper  (the  Hwa  Mei  Wan 
Pao)  next  door,  not  only  is  honored 
by  an  armored  car  and  other  guards 
provided  by  the  French  Concession 
and  the  International  Settlement,  but 
the  police  have  forbidden  parking 
of  motorcars  in  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Newspaper  Hot  Spot 

This  last  step  was  taken  as  result  of 
a  recent  gun  battle  in  which  one 
American  and  several  Chinese  were 
killed  when  a  group  of  Chinese  thugs 
raided  one  of  the  Chinese  language 
papers  and  shot  promiscuously  as  they 
went  away  behind  the  partial  shelter 
of  a  line  of  parked  cars. 

During  the  past  two  years,  while  the 
Sino-Japanese  war  has  been  on,  there 
have  been  at  least  15  bombings  to¬ 
gether  w'ith  other  violence  along 
'■newspap)er  row,”  which  has  been  the 
hottest  single  spot  in  a  city  not  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  peace  and  order.  Those 
responsible  have  included  the  Special 
Service  Branch  of  the  Japanese  Army, 
supporters  of  the  Chinese  National 
Government,  and — most  recent — sup-  | 
porters  of  Wang  Ching-wei  behind 
whom  the  Japanese  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  induce  the  Chinese  public  to 
rally. 

(j^bituarp 


WILLIAM  A.  DAILEY,  68,  manager 

of  the  Philadelphia  News  Bureau 
for  more  than  25  years,  died  at  his 
Philadelphia  home  Nov.  20,  following 
an  illness  of  several  months.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Bureau  he  had  been  with 
the  Public  Ledger  financial  news  de¬ 
partment.  He  was  a  bachelor. 

Dr.  Minoru  Oka,  66,  former  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi 
and  the  Osaka  Maintchi,  died  Nov.  20 
in  Tokyo,  after  a  long  illness.  Dr. 
Oka  was  a  Japanese  delegate  to  the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference  and  later 
attended  the  International  Labor  Con¬ 
ference  at  Washington  in  1919.  He 
became  advisor  to  Nichi  Nichi  and 
Mainichi  in  1922  and  later  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  newspapers. 

Robert  H.  Stevenson,  28,  managing 
editor,  Pittsburg  (Cal.)  Independent, 
died  Nov.  14  at  Antioch,  Cal.,  follow¬ 
ing  an  emergency  appendicitis  opera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Stevenson  took  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  post  a  few  months  ago  after  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  in¬ 
cluded  work  in  the  United  Press  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Seattle  and  with  the  Bremer¬ 
ton  (Wash.)  Sun. 


Mrs.  Marjorie  Mears  Hyde,  47,  of 
the  New  York  Sun’s  woman’s  page 
staff  and  prominent  New  York  news¬ 
paperwoman  died  Nov.  19  in  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Hospital  follow¬ 
ing  a  long  illness.  Mrs.  Hyde,  who 
was  on  leave  of  absence,  wrote 
woman’s  page  feature  stories  under 
the  name  of  Marjorie  Mears  and  con¬ 
ducted  a  beauty  column  under  the 
pen  name  of  Victorine  Howard.  In 
1936  Mrs.  Hyde  served  a  year  as 
president  of  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Club.  She  began  her 
career  writing  for  the  old  New  York 
World  Sunday  magazine.  Later  when 
the  World  and  Telegram  merged  she 
joined  the  New  York  Sun.  She  also 
contributed  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  drama  section  and  also  to 
magazines.  Her  husband,  a  brother, 
sister  and  a  cousin  survive. 

William  Tateman,  63,  executive 
secretary  of  Cincinnati  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  and  one  of 
the  city’s  most  prominent  Masons 
died  Nov.  11  at  his  home  there.  Mr. 
Tateman  for  many  years  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacturers’  Assn.,  before  joining 
the  Publishers’  Assn.,  eight  years  ago. 


His  wife,  a  daughter  and  a  son  sur¬ 
vive. 

Sam  H.  Farabee,  57,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger 
for  many  years,  died  in  Bradenton, 
Fla.,  Nov.  21,  of  a  heart  attack.  Mr. 
Farabee,  who  retired  recently  from 
the  post  of  editor  of  the  Ledger  and 
president  of  the  publishing  company', 
was  a  native  of  Hickory,  N.  C.,  and 
went  to  Lakeland  in  1924.  He  was  a 
co-founder  of  the  Ledger.  The  widow, 
three  daughters,  his  mother  and  a  sis¬ 
ter  survive. 

Percy  W.  Cromwell,  61.  for  24  years 
a  Detroit  newspaper  cartoonist,  died 
in  Detroit  Nov.  14.  He  was  a  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Detroit  Saturday  Night 
until  it  ended  publication  in  1938. 
From  1922  to  1929  he  al.so  drew  for 
the  Detroit  Times. 

William  C.  Lewis.  56.  advertising 
solicitor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  died 
Nov.  8  at  Cincinnati.  O. 

Arthur  Loring  MacKaye,  75,  promi¬ 
nent  Coast  and  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  Nov.  14  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
MacKaye  during  his  career  was  with 
the  New  York  Tribune,  Neiv  York 
News  and  New  York  Journal  until 
1901.  He  then  joined  the  Los  Angeles 


Record  serving  until  1905  when  he 
became  assistant  city  editor  of  Lw 
Angeles  Times.  He  remained  with  the 
Times  until  1910  leaving  to  become 
city  editor  of  Honolulu  Advertitet 
serving  until  1913.  He  then  be^e 
editor  of  the  Hilo  Daily  Tribune  con¬ 
tinuing  in  that  capacity  until  19i: 
when  he  returned  to  the  Mai.'., 
land. 

■ 

CORRECTION 

It  was  erroneously  stated  in  the 
Nov.  18  issue  that  the  late  Stephen  S 
Grogan  was  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Post.  Mr 
Grogan  was  in  charge  of  national  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising  for  the  Post.  Jack 
Sacks  is  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Post. 

■ 

NYSPA  TO  MEET  JAN.  23 

The  New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  twentieth  annual 
convention  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan 
23-24.  The  Associated  Dailies  wii. 
meet  the  day  before.  Governor  Herb¬ 
ert  Lehman  is  expected  to  be  the  prin¬ 
ciple  speaker  at  the  joint  banquet 
Jan.  23. 


EDITOR  6?  PUBLISHER 


FIFTH  ANNUAL 


NEWS  PiaURE 

CONTEST 

FIVE  PRI^S,  either  in  cash  or  in  photographic  equipment  to  be  selected  by  the 
winners,  will  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  the  best  news  photo¬ 
graphs,  made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and  published  in  daily 
newspapers  during  the  calendar  year  1939. 

Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  until  JANUARY  31,  1940. 


Prize  Awards  Will  Be: 

FIRST  PRIZEl — $100,  or  its  equivalent  in 
equipment. 

SECOND  PRIZE! — $50,  or  its  equivalent 
in  equipment. 

third  PRIZE! — ^25,  or  its  equivalent 
in  equipment. 

FOURTH  PRIZE— $15  cash. 

FIFTH  PRIZE— $10  cash. 

Certificates  of  award  will  also  be  made  to  the 
newspapers  or  news  services  employing  the 
winning  photographers. 


Important! 


All  entries  must  be  mounted  on 
11  X  14  board. 

Entries  must  be  mailed  on  or  before 
Jan.  31,  1940. 

SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL.  CAREFULLY 
PACKED  TO  PREVENT  DAMAGE.  ON 
OR  BEFORE  JAN.  31.  1940.  TO  THE 
FOLLOWING  ADDRESS: 

VE’ff  .S  PHOTO  COMPETinOS 

EDITOR  &. 
PUBLISHER 

1700  'TIMES  BLDG..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Conditions 
of  the  Exhibition 


1.  All  photographers  employed  by 
a  newspaper,  a  syndicate,  a  news 
service,  or  as  a  free  lance,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of 
pictures  which  may  he  submitted  by 
an  individual.  Pictures  must  have 
been  published  in  a  newspaper  during 
the  calendar  year  1939,  and  a  clipping 
or  tear  sheet  bearing  a  date  line  will 
be  accepted  as  proof  of  publication. 
On  the  back  of  each  picture  should  be 
a  descriptive  caption,  telling  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  made, 
AND  WITH  WHAT  MAKE  OF  CAM¬ 
ERA.  This  statement  should  be  signed 
by  the  photographer's  department 
head  or  the  city  editor. 

3.  Pictures  are  to  be  submitted  in 
8  X  10  or  11  z  14  sizes,  BOTH 
SIZES  TO  BE  MOUNTED  ON  11  X  14 
BOARD.  Prints  may  be  either  glossy 
or  matte.  A  flexible,  non-curling  board 
is  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  Each 
picture  must  carry  a  title  written  or 
lettered  under  it. 

4.  Pictures  remain  the  property 
of  their  maker.  All  copyrights  will 
be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction 
for  news  purposes  in  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 

5.  Entries  will  be  judged  early  in 
February.  Names  of  the  judges  will 
be  published  in  the  near  future. 
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.  ^r^n/^r  A  DD  AtjnCklRIIDt-  -  1  nc  S.  K.  u.  plan  anoriis  oni 

By  GEOR&E  A.  BRANDENBURG  vantage  and  one  disadvantage,  an 
.  .  r  •  A  1  culation  manager  who  is  thinking  < 

With  the  price  of  newsprint  likely  into  considerati 

to  increase  during  the  coming  year  '  once  started,  it  cannot  he  discontin 
ierc  is  certainly  no  more  important  as  considerable  loss  in  circulation.’ 


scriptions  bring  the  least  net  revenue  per 
(Hiund  of  white  paper  expended  of  any  other 
class  of  our  circulation.  We  know  that  in  the 
event  of  .an  increase  in  costs,  mail  subscrii>- 
tions  are  going  to  he  retiuired  to  carry  some 
part  of  the  burden. 

“James  Rankin,  of  the  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  in  discussing  the  Sunday  rural  de¬ 
livery  plan  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention, 
passed  out  one  word  of  warning  that  I  think 
we  can  all  well  remember  in  adjusting  our 
scheme  to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  And, 
in  closing  this  paper,  I  would  like  to  quote 
him: 

“  ‘The  S.  R.  D.  plan  affords  one  great  ad¬ 
vantage  and  one  disadvantage,  and  any  cir¬ 
culation  manager  who  is  thinking  of  adopting 
it  should  take  this  into  consideration  because 
once  started,  it  cannot  he  discontinued  c.rccl>t 


•ask  for  any  circulation  manager  than  “The  advantage  of  the  S.  R.  D.  plan  over 

^hat  of  examining  his  rate  structure.  ‘>"7'  f"''  >he  building  .,f 

..lai  01  c  &  !•  *„  rural  circulation  on  a  daily  paper  is  that  it 

To  those  who  have  large  mail  lists,  ^.jjj  maintain  more  circulatiol) 

t-his  is  of  particular  importance.  It  is,  than  any  other  plan,  with  the  possible  excep- 
•herefore,  timely  to  present  the  views  tion  of  wh.it  we  term  Throw  Routes,  the  cx- 
ol  Jasper  RiSON,  Louisville  Courier-  pense  of  which,  in  the  cases  that  I  am  familiar 
Journal  and  Times,  who  discussed  this  *'•*’>  a'"’'>st  prohibitive, 

subject  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  „  ..  „  ruiAsI 

Central  States  Circulation  Managers’ 


.Association.  BOYD  LEWIS,  United  Press  bureau 

At  that  meeting,  Mr.  Rison  asked  chief  of  Chicago  was  the  principal 
:he  following  pertinent  questions:  speaker  at  a  recent  father  and  son 

“Are  we  getting  enough  for  our  banquet  of  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
nail  subscriptions  and  is  our  mail  carriers.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
subscription  sales  schemes  flexible  that  winners  among  the  127  carriers 
enough  to  be  adjusted  to  any  emer-  feasted  on  turkey  and  all  the  trim- 
Hency?"  mings,  while  the  group  obtaining  the 

least  number  of  new  subscribers  re- 
Feur  Classes  of  Mail  ceived  the  penalty  of  eating  beans 

Mr,  Rison  pointed  out  that  after  all  Other  speakers  at  the  annual  fete 
,osts  are  considered,  newspapers,  gen-  were  Walter  Dreyfus  of  Newspaper 
erally,  receive  less  net  revenue  from  Uoys  of  America  and  Edwin  Fitzcer- 
uiail  subscribers  than  from  any  other  ald,  Times  circulation  manager. 


enough  to  be  adjusted  to  any  emer- 
tency?" 

Four  Classes  of  Mail 

Mr.  Rison  pointed  out  that  after  all 


class  of  circulation.  Discussing  meth¬ 
ods  of  getting  mail  circulation,  he  said 


Value  of  a  Subscription 


rail  subs  may  be  broadly  classified  AT  THE  RISK  of  repeating  an  old 
m  the  following  four  divisions:  saw,  we  submit,  in  part,  a  recent 

T  A  11  1  •  front  page  box  appearing  in  the  week- 

1.  Long  term  jkikI  in  advance  sunsenp-  ,  r>  m  -n  /tt  \  rrt  i 

n«.  Usually  promoted  by  RarRain  OfTers.  ^  Hellcville  (Kan.)  TeleSCOpe. 

■wal  short  term  offers  through  direct  mail  and  The  Value  of  a  subscription  to  a 
mmission  agent  methods.  local  newspaper  does  not  stop  after 

2.  Deferred  payment,  long  term  stihscrip-  perusing  its  news  Columns.  The  in- 

--1S  usually  h.andled  by  canvassers  who  may  economic  value  continues 

< tuner  sal.aried  or  Commission  agents.  ^  iV  j  ■  1  tt 

•M.  Monthly  collect  subscriptions.  Usual-  the  advertising  columns.  Here  are 
r  handleii  by  canvassers  of  either  salary  or  found  Special  money-saving  bargains. 


Moral||1j  :| 

Re-ArmainM 


Editor  &  Publisher  believes 
that  Moral  Re- Armament  is 
the  most  constructive  news 
of  the  day  and  provides 
this  space  without  charge. 


A  Statement  by 
Senator  Wagner 

■■'1  he  orcut  iicctl  of  tlic 
hour  is  for  a  spirit  »)f  moral 
rc-arin:iiiiciit  in  cverv  phase 
of  national  life.  Inspired  liy 
Stull  a  sjriril,  lalior  and  in- 
dnstiy  can  take  their  right¬ 
ful  plate  of  service  in  the 
public  interest  and  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  world  that  unity 
in  which  alone  lie  liberty 
and  peace.” 

Rol It'll  I'.  Wagner 


niini>sinn. 

Sunday  rural  flcltvtry.  invariably  col¬ 
led  by  the  carrier  who  make';  delivery  of  the 
'unday  i»a|)er. 

Advantages  of  Each 

“•'5  to  the  norm.-i!  .-idv.-inl.igcs  of  each  of 
plants: 

1.  Usually  requires  a  reilurtion  in  rate 
^iefa  is  offset  hy  the  saving  in  ‘telling  cost. 
This  system,  however,  has  not  proven  in  all 
•'tances  a«  productive  in  volume  a**  the  other 
•y'tems. 

-  The  deferred  payment  plan  which 
‘■WH  lartictihn  popularity  in  19.12  and  19,13 
a  that  it  enaMed  a  great  many  circulatoi> 
naim.-.in  their  annual  collect  system  and  at 
*  same  time  adju-t  an  economic  condition 
a'  net  continiieij  its  iiopnlaritv  in  recent 
'tars. 

2  The  mniithjy  collect  system  which  Roll 
•  "I  •'tv  Flint  Journal,  described  at  the 
n  Convention  in  1933  and  on  which 

Wohiford.  of  the  Topeka  Dailt  Capital. 
^traitted  a  splendid  paper  to  the  1939  I.  C. 
y  A.  Convention,  seems  to  be  growing  in 
Puarity,  It  offers  the  advantage  of  small 
increased  volume  as  well  as 
-  itional  revenue  to  those  papers,  which  like 

■  courage  to  try 

■  change  a  secure  annual  mail  list 
IK  weekly  pay  idan. 

txre  ‘h'livery  plan  on  which 

ia«  **  presented  and  written  in  the 
en  years  than  on  any  other  system  of 

?Jli  j  ‘o  "ffv  t''e  V'”"- 

'rta5»a*  •’f  larger  volume  and  in- 

.  ^^venue  with  the  disadvantage  of  being 
list.  difficult  to  maini  .'tin  in  many 

these  are  not  normal  times  and  if 


v.  orth  more  than  the  subscription  price 
of  the  newspaper.  .  .  .  Actually  it  is  a 
net  loss  to  any  reader  who  fails  to 
follow  the  advertising  columns  of  his 
local  newspaper.” 

Conducts  Feature  Poll 

IN  ORDER  to  learn  the  preferences 

of  its  adult  readers,  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  recently  conducted  a  poll  by 
mail.  Letters  sent  out  were  divided 
into  three  classes — one  for  readers  of 
the  Register-Republic,  one  for  Star 
readers  and  the  other  for  readers  of 
both  newspapers.  For  the  first  two 
groups,  2,()00  readers  of  each  news¬ 
paper  were  sampled;  for  the  latter, 
1,000  readers. 

FurnLshing  a  ballot  form,  the  papers 
asked  readers  to  indicate  their  fa¬ 
vorite  comic  strips,  panels,  columns 
and  other  features.  TTie  list  was  se¬ 
lected  from  both  city  and  suburban 
towns  on  a  percentage  of  each  town’s 
circulation  to  total  circulation  of  the 
newspapers.  With  each  ballot,  sent  in 
a  penny-saver  envelope,  was  enclosed 
a  prepaid  envelope  for  the  return  of 
the  ballot. 

Percentage  of  returns  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  from  Register-Republic  read- 


continues  is  im  19-8%;  for  Moming  Star  readers, 

•ions  long  as  pre.sent  indica-  .a ,  j  c  .u 

seem  to  predict,  most  of  us  will  then  18.6%;  from  readers  of  both  news- 
Ve  '.’I?."*"’."'”'  entire  basis  of  operation.  papers,  12.2%.  “Our  previous  surveys 
•’taeranv  la  ^  premium.  It  is  almost  have  been  made  through  carrier  sales- 

"t  for,  thT'mrr.  fl*  "if,'"'  men  and  this  was  the  first  attempt  at 

be'ahi?to'‘llljult  a  mail  poll,”  stated  John  C.  Stafford, 
■wditio'/‘^“““''®  to  meet  cost  and  economic  Circulation  manager.  ‘Results  of  the 
•'t  inert  "bite  paper  latter  method  were  more  satisfactory, 

also'tncrei  manpower  cost  with  One  exception.  We  had  no  in- 

on'e,ic"h  b.isis' wdlfiie’’  fo^tlate  ^ication  of  children’s  preferences.” 

:;^;£^mmtij::"n?h:s:Si:;:’r’::^  opens  n.  Y.“oFncEs 

‘Tt  is  not  Th®  Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian  and 

I  Itte,  not  to  see  wh-irnHu  ■°  .O''  the  Tribune  have  opened  offices  lo- 

*■»  •«  1.  I,,.,:  !„  cated  at  130  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  MRA  AT  WORK 

riu-  ojitrai iiii*  head  ol  one  of  .Xinerifa’s  larg¬ 
est  slii|)|)iin*  Heels*  louiul  liinisell  iinohed  in 
a  <.>ie:it  labor  (oiillid. 

‘‘Oiii  sailors  sinuk  in  live  |)oiTs  sinudtan 
eouslv,"  he  relaies.  “I  was  afraid  linaiuially  and 
plivsically  and  liired  a  personal  bodyguard.  I  he 
Heel  was  (rippled  willi  great  losses  on  both 
sides.” 

Moral  Re-.\nnanient  bronghl  a  new  spirit  ol 
honest  apology — first  lo  his  Iionie  lile  and  then 
lo  his  business.  He  eanie  out  from  behind  his 
desk,  went  down  on  the  docks  and  began  lo  get 
to  know  the  men. 

fTe  put  through  a  S7.").ooo-R-year  pay  raise  above 
the  union  wage  level  and  introdiued  main  im¬ 
provements  in  working  conditions  whidi  he  had 
pre3  ionsly  (onsidered  unnecessary. 

I'wire  in  two  years  since  then  his  ships  have 
operated  on  sehednle  thronghont  severe  maritime 
tie-nps. 

rhe  port  superintendent  explains:  ‘‘I  here's 
a  new  spirit  in  this  fleet.  It  doesn’t  take  a  very 
bright  seaman  to  know  when  he’s  getting  a 
scpiare  deal.” 

(*  Xante  on  reipiest) 

(Jufr  ejdUA4'ml  medtiad  umif 

Moral  Re-Armament 

61  Gramercy  Park,  New  York 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEH 


LETTERS  TO 

THE  EDITOR _ 

Guildsman  Wrote  Story 
On  Kaufman  Speech 

Nov.  18. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  regard  to 
the  Kaufman  letter  protesting  the  re¬ 
port  of  his  remarks  before  the  San 
Diego  Guild: 

■riie  man  who  covered  the  story  for 
us,  a  Guild  member,  stands  by  his 
version  as  published  in  the  San  Diego 
Sun  and  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  no  protest  was  made  by  any 
local  Guild  member,  including  three 
Guild  men  who  handled  the  story  on 
the  city  and  copy  desks,  all  of  whom 
heard  Kaufman  speak. 

Apparently,  Kaufman  didn’t  figure 
his  remarks  were  to  be  published. 

J.  B.  Stephens, 

Associate  Editor,  Sail  Diego  Sun. 

■ 

Urges  "Printing  House 
Square"  Preservation 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  1922 
Printing  conducted  a  campaign  for 
placing  an  inscription  on  the  Franklin 
statue  in  Printing  House  Square. 
Three  years  later  on  the  218th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  natal  day  of  the  print¬ 
er's  Patron  Saint  the  inscription  was 
unveiled  before  200  fiersons  who  had 
gathered  on  a  cold  Saturday  morning 
to  participate  in  the  ceremonies.  The 
event  was  significant  in  that  it  was 
the  first  inscription  ever  placed  on  the 
statue  although  it  had  been  erected  as 
a  gift  in  1872  to  the  printing  and 
publishing  fraternity  of  New  York  by 
Albert  DeGroot  of  George  Fischer  & 
Bro.,  bronze  ca.sters.  Mr.  DeGroot 
was  the  grandfather  of  John  A.  Der- 
thick.  New  York  printer.  Practically 
every  organization  identified  with  the 
printing  trades  subscribed  to  the  fund 
which  was  needed  for  inscribing  and 
cleaning  the  statue. 

The  statue  was  unveiled  Jan.  17, 
1872,  amid  much  ceremony,  for  in 
those  days  Park  Row  and  its  environs 
was  truly  “newspaper  row.”  Year 
after  year  printers  and  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  gathered  on  Franklin ’.s 
birthday  to  pay  honor  to  Franklin’s 
memory. 

Today  the  question  is  “how  much 
longer  will  printers  and  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  gather  in  Printing  House 
Square  to  pay  tribute  to  Franklin?” 

Park  Commissioner  Robert  Moses 
has  had  plans  approved  by  the  Munic¬ 
ipal  Ai't  Commission  to  relocate  the 
statue  in  the  northv.’est  corner  of  City 
Hall  Park  to  balance  the  statue  of 
Horace  Greeley,  which  will  be  re¬ 
located  in  the  opposite  corner. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the 
statue  must  be  moved  that  its  new 
home  be  at  the  fountain  position  in 
the  redesigned  City  Hall  Park  or  at 
the  Public  Library  in  Fifth  Avenue. 
Printing  endorses  a  movement  now  on 
foot  to  have  the  statue  grace  the  1940 
World’s  Fair.  It  would  be  located,  if 
the  plan  carries,  in  front  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Building.  At  the  Fair  it  would 
be  placed  on  a  temporary  base  which 
would  perhaps  have  an  inscription 
highlighting  the  history  of  the  statue. 

However,  Printing  does  not  endorse 
any  permanent  home  for  the  statue 
f)ther  than  its  present  location,  even 
though  the  removal  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  uptown  locations  have  robbed 
the  old  square  of  much  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  While  not  designated  on  the 
•  city  map  as.  such,  the  triangular  piece 
of  land  at  the  intersection  of  Nassau 
Street  and  Park  Row  has  become 
commonly  known  as  Printing  House 


Square  and  investigation  reveals  that 
no  other  similar  piece  of  precious 
New  York  City  land  is  named  by  pop¬ 
ular  consent  after  a  particular  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  our  hope  the  New  York  press 
and  printers  will  fight  to  maintain  it 
as  a  hallowed  piece  of  Manhattan 
Island  dedicated  to  “Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  Printer” — and  to  the  slogan  put 
forth  by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Smythe,  mem  ¬ 
ber  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Committee, 
American  Sons  &  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  for  the  500th 
anniversary  of  printing  next  year — 
“Printing  Freed  Thought!” 

Edward  D.  Doe. 

Assistant  Editor,  Printing. 

■ 

Material  Wanted  for 
History  of  Doily 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Please  ad¬ 
vise  your  readers  that,  for  some 
months.  I  have  been  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  with  the  view  to  writing  a  so¬ 
cial  history  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(“unofficial,”  of  course!).  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  complicated  one  and  there 
are  many  rich  veins  to  explore,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Tribune’s  affiliation  with 
the  Neu'  York  Daily  News,  and  such 
personalities  as  Joseph  Medill,  Sena¬ 
tor  Medill  McCormick.  Joseph  M. 
Patterson  and  Robert  R.  McCormick. 
Eager  as  I  am  to  do  a  thorough  job — 
accurate,  honest  and  penetrating.  I 
must,  at  the  outset,  emphasize  that 
I  am  not  trying  to  spin  any  “thesis.” 
but  to  tell  the  complete  story.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  desirous  of  hearing 
from  everyone  who  has  any  material 
or  ideas  bearing  on  my  subject.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  enter  into  cor¬ 
respondence  with  those  of  every 
viewpoint  who  have  suggestions  to 
make  or  information  to  offer. 

Elmer  Gertz. 

821  Sunnyside  Ave.. 

Chicago. 

NEW  DOG  FOOD  PLAN 

Successful  advertising  tests  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  a  new  patented 
dog  food  product  known  as  Frex,  re¬ 
tailing  at  10  cents,  were  reported  by 
Beefare  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of 
the  Wessel  Co.,  Chicago.  The  test 
campaign  in  Pittsburgh  featured  a  new 
dog  food  merchandising  plan  which 
provides  for  exclusive  distribution 
through  meat  and  food  stores,  with 
daily  delivei-y  to  insure  freshness  of 
the  product.  Frex  is  not  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Beefare  but  is  prepared  by 
a  local  packer  under  franchise  from 
the  parent  company.  The  product’s 
formula,  merchandising  plan,  national 
advertising,  packaging  and  production 
are  controlled  by  Beefare  Corporation, 
lo  addition  to  new.spaper  advertising, 
Frex  is  being  introduced  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  area  by  spot  announcements 
over  KDKA.  The  company  does  not 
contemplate  expanding  its  newspaper 
advertising  program  to  other  cities  un¬ 
til  early  next  year,  it  was  .stated. 
Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Chicago,  handles  the  account. 

■ 

PROVES  VALUE  OF  ADS 

John  F.  Scott,  president  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociation.  St.  Paul,  stressed  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  address¬ 
ing  the  Council  of  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations’  annual  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week.  “At  least  50%  of  any 
association’s  advertising  should  be 
done  through  newspapers,”  he  said. 
“You’ll  find  that  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  will  be  best  dollar  you’ve  ever 
spent.”  He  pointed  to  the  success  of 
his  association,  stating:  “In  1936,  our 
assets  totaled  $4,000,000.  Now  they  ex¬ 
ceed  $16, 000,000.  A  large  share  of  that 
increase  can  be  traced  to  advertising.” 


CLASSfflED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .75  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six-month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Properties  listed  helmv  arc  offered  cither  by 
the  publishers  thcmsch'cs  or  by  the  more 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 

Kxrlusivp  Daily.  I’rt'firrcd  loca 
tiim:  pood  ]>rofits  and  i'qiii|iin)-Mt ;  $15.(U)(i 
down  payincnt. 

MURRAY  K.  HILL  &  ASSOriATKS 

Newspaper  Brokers  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Weekly  in  one  of  Florida’s  finost  roast  re 
sorts.  $1.'>.(I00,  half  oash.  Harwell  &  Fell, 
2026  4th  Ave.,  Birniinpham.  Ala. 

Western  Daily  and  stationery  store.  Exclu¬ 
sive  held:  isolated.  $70,000.  one-third 
cash.  A.  \V.  Htypes,  Mills  llldp.,  San 
Francisco. 


Eastern  Daily,  exclusive  field,  in  nicely  lo 
rated  town  of  12.000.  Good  jilant  in  own 
hnililinp.  $I2.-">00  down — loop  terms  on 
lialancc. 

Daily,  east,  exclusive  field.  Isolated  lo¬ 
cation.  A  modern,  busy,  civic-minded  com- 
innnity.  With  or  without  real  estate. 
$2.*>.000  down. 

Weekly,  eastern  seaboard,  exclusive 
field.  lonp-estahlished  and  profitable: 
conveniently  located:  published  in  own 
buildinp;  no  job  printinp.  $12. .'>00  down, 
balance  very  easy  and  lonp  terms. 

Other  good  dailies  and  weeklies. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRALSAL  CORP’N. 

Times  Building  New  York 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  tradi-s.  Highest  references. 
LKN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

Want  to  buy  best  small  daily  $6,000  to 
$6,000  cash  i)ayment  will  handle.  Box 
949.5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Midwest  daily  in  town  of  7. 500-12. 000 
wanted  by  an  exjierienred  newspaper  man. 
Your  reply  treated  in  the  strictest  of 
confidence.  Box  9509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$10,000  CASH  AND  CLEAR  CALIFORNIA 
weekly  averaging  $4,000  net  offered  by 
experienced  jmblisher  as  down  t)ayment 
on  western  daily  in  adequate  field.  Re 
lilies  confidential.  Write  Box  9508,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  SMALL  TOWN  DAILIES 
AND  WEEKLIES  WA.NTED 

A  Syndicate  could  be  interested  in  some 
live  properties  in  Carolinas.  Virginia  and 
Florida.  Must  be  sanely  priced,  potential 
profit  makers,  able  to  show  honest  audit. 
Cash  available  by  responsible  parties. 
Excellent  opjiortunity  for  estates  to 
liquidate,  for  owners  wishing  to  retire, 
and  for  going  properties  needing  work¬ 
ing  capital.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
9507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

Publisher  merging  two  competing  TaSa, 
Eastern  15,000  city  seeks  associate  cm* 
petent  to  handle  business  or  editorial  fid. 
Investment  $10,000  to  $;I5.000.  will  m, 
participation  in  lifetime  opportunity  V 
lily  must  include  complete  expeneaq 
business  and  financial  ri-ferencei.  Bn 
9494.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publisher  desires  moneyed  partner,  witlim 
services,  for  scientific  bonk  foretellin, 
big  profits.  Box  9511.  Editor  &  Publiiher 


Circulation  Promotion 


Our  Becent  Contest  on  a  National  Weekli 
produced  $122.2.34.50  and  nearly  SQ.ooo 
sub.scriptions,  breaking  5  world  record] 
Write  or  wire  for  free  survey  of  you 
field.  Hudson  De  Priest  &  Aseociate). 
246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  oru 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTI.OWE  CO,, 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis, 


Direct-Mail  Sorvieot 

Our  Process  Letters  are  taken  for  persotil 
conimunications.  Try  us.  Complete  nuil 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co..  30  E 
21st  St.,  K.  Y  C. 


Ideas  For  Sale 

■'Bag  of  Tricks  for  .'selling  Extra  Linage." 
by  .loe  -A.  .Ansb-y.  .500  ideas  and  sugjf! 
tions — $1  75. 

PRESS  IMBLlSllING  CDMI’AXY 
Fort  Myers  riorida 


Miscellaneous 

Out-of-Print  Book-,  Bulletins.  .AdvcrtUicj 
Literatiive,  Diagram-  Charts,  cic.,  repm 
diici-d  by  newe.st  pioci-s-  without  tyi- 
.setting  and  engravings,  .Anv  size,  an- 
copies  (6'/jXir')  $2.63:  add  l  100s  22t 
Informative  MannnI  free.  L.AI  REL  PROC 
E.SS,  460  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Public  Notice 


AX  AUXILIARY  SERVICEI 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  s  see 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  highxtyi 
of  the  world.  On  our  permanent  library 
and  ninsenm  files  will  be  found,  easily 
available,  important  basic  data  anect 
newspapi-r  markets,  ownership,  adminis 
ti-ation.  managi-iiient,  personnel,  features, 
circulations,  advertising  rates,  linage  Its- 
tistics  and  mechanics  of  production,  as 
well  ns  a  wealth  of  informative  materiai 
regarding  natinnal  advertiser  and  ageutj 
Service.  A  spcriulist  on  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  "EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,"  now 
in  its  fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclu¬ 
sive  field.  Subscribers,  without  financial 
nhligation  of  any  sort,  nre  earnestly  urged 
lo  call  ui>on  us  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager.  Reader  Serrice 


Help  Wanted 


lit  ansti'cring  advertisments  of  the  IMf 
H'aiUed’  nature,  it  is  advisable  lo 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  origixoj 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  possilst 
loss  of  originals. 


City  Editor — Large  Uhieago  suliurban  sreeb 
ly.  Married.  30  to  40  years  of  age.  Mus. 
be  able  lo  give  references  from  presen 
employer.  Splendid  salary  and  future 
Box  9475,  Editor  &  Pnblisln-r. 


Classified  Salesman  for  large  mi'!"'''* 
must  have  two  years  clas-ifii-d  ’''O*’’',, 
yierience.  preferably  28  years  or  oiu  ■ 
line  who  has  sold  and  serviced  m 
chandise  and  real  estate  accmiiOs. 
have  car.  Salary  nhove  average. 
education,  references,  include  I‘*"’'®,  p„i,. 
in  eonfideiice  to  Box  9502,  Editor  if  r 
lisher.  _ 


Eye*Catchers.  fast  growing  $o 
photo  service  for  adverti.sers  wants 
representatives  in  key  citie.s.  Co_nim'8Siou> 


paid  jironiptly.  $100  month.  uP-  **. 
line.  Eye*Catchers,  Inc.,  10  E.  36tn 


N.  Y. 


linotype  machinist;  for  rebuilding 
steady  work  for  reliable  man.  by 
lished  dealer.  Advise  experience,  siis  j 
etc.  Box  9430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


iubscription  Executive,  permitted 
own  men;  must  handle  all  "L 


own  men ;  must  nanuie 
steady  campaign  to  sell  .  "T-.^y's 

tions  in  rural  districts  for  New  ^ 
largest  morning  paper.  Must  nave  a  ^ 
production  record  and  furnish  *  .  .j-Wf, 
references.  Box  9496,  Editor  A  P  _ 


Vanted — Either  Linotype  operator  ^ 

chinist  to  sell  a  new  '•P®®'®”/ ,  "ug 
spaceband  that  does  not  ’'®‘*“'r*’T_,«rtypc 
along  with  other  Linotype  and  j 

parts.  Give  full  details  of  your  P» 
Box  9460.  Editor  &  Publi.‘her. 
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Situatient  Wonted 

Editonal 


■  OOO  Lines  t;n>n<'d  so  far  this 

pies  re''*  ®'"*  snhstnniial  rovenue 

r.-iiW  ManaK'Ts  in  tlie  U.  S.  (now 
Bployfd)  seeks  unusual  opportunity, 
iwropolitsn  experienee.  Age  ■.i’,.  Rentile, 
■,iod  personality  and  aiipearanee.  HiRh- 
^1  references.  For  confidential  interview, 
,rit(  Box  9510.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

etfrtlsln*  Executive.  Youiik  man.  35  years 
*',(  ,ge,  excellent  record :  eight  years 
jlfiropolitan  newspapers,  five  years  smal- 
,,  dsilies. 

£rfvricHcc  Covers:  National  local  and 
nifrchindising.  Thoroughly  qualified  as 
idvertising  or  national  manager  daily  10 
•0  JO.OOO  circulation.  Prefer  Kastern  city. 
jurtinK  salary  about  $3,000.  Box  9497. 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


Assistant  Sports  Editor,  25.  Seven  years 
with  morning  daily  in  eastern  city.  Cov¬ 
ered  all  sports,  desk  work,  makeup. 
Seeks  post  offering  advancement.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  9380,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Brilliant  young  man,  University  graduate 
wants  start  in  career,  4  years  college 
writing,  selling  experience.  Finnish. 
French,  Spanish.  Week's  services  free. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  9310,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. 


Cartoonist-Caricaturist — age  29 ;  married ; 
now  employed  in  Art  Department  of  a 
top-ranking  magazine;  desires  berth  with 
chance  to  exercise  creative  ability.  Will 
submit  samples  or  go  reasonable  distance 
for  interview.  Box  9316,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(DVKRTISI>'G  MANAGEK-SOLICITOR  City  Hall,  Legislative  expert,  17  years  on 
AVAILABLE  five  papers:  news  editor;  Secretary  to 

Governor.  Box  9371.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


-.^Miurrcful.  broad  gauged  advertising  man 
iho  has  had  fifteen  years  of  successful 
jdwrtising  experience  on  tough  Metro- 
;>i|itin  assignments,  is  seeking  a  connec- 
•lon.  Have  served  on  papers  in  Indiana- 
lolis.  Kansas  City  and  Springfield,  II- 
.;nois.  Prior  to  display  experienee.  was 
"a-sified  Manager  of  medium  sized  dailies 
n  Minnesota  and  Georgia. 

Sound  experience  in  general  advertis 
;  know  layouts  and  can  preiiare  own 
■  npy.  If  linage  is  your  problem.  I  solicit 
'■snr  inquiry.  Am  not  “high-jiriced ”  and 
in  satisfy.  Xo  objection  to  small  city  if 
imiiig  pos-ihilities  and  living  conditions 
ire  rirht.  .4ge  40;  married;  now  located 
:  rhirago  and  available  immediately. 
5-ply  Box  9434.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.tDVF.RTI8IXG  SPACE  SALES.MA.N 

!  .-rienced  man.  wide  acquaintance,  wants 
tastem  representation  of  leading  piiblica- 
'  on  or  position  as  salesman  or  manager 
Eioem  office.  Box  9273.  Editor  A 
P.iklisher. 

AX  OPPOKTUXITV 

i  rkt  by  young  man.  collegi-  graduate.  ‘24. 
iciious  to  leave  Manhattan  to  work  on 
iiil,v.  semi-weekly  or  weekly  in  city  of 
"obO  or  under. 

Now  employed  as  advertising  solicitor 
■n  outstanding  trade  paper.  Can  write 
tfll.  Possibility  for  investment  later. 
Hot  94S6.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

C.a  ised  Manager  producer,  available  for 
x:dwesl  daily.  Seven  years’  exiierience. 
'iood  references.  Box  9396.  Editor  &  Pub 

sher. 

C  ;iay  Salesman — with  years  of  experience 
a  New  York  City  on  local  advertising, 
•;<ki  position  preferably  on  paper  in 
New  Jersey  or  New  York.  Box  9484.  Edi 
■'r  4  Publisher. 

L:ager,  Promoter  and  handler  of  men  de- 
■gei  connection  where  full  assistance  is 
feted  and  results  demanded.  Applicant 
;  Well-grounded  in  Classified.  Local  and 
•lional  Advertising.  Guilt-edge  refer- 
•nfe>:  salary  open.  Box  9490.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


'lompetent  Beporter,  deskman,  fair  photo¬ 
grapher.  now  doing  good  job  leading  daily, 
wants  change.  Must  be  permanent.  Box 
9447,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


— EDITOK— 

Metropolitan  daily,  syndicate  news  art  fea¬ 
tures  and  chain  weekly  background. 
Successful,  standout  record,  based  on 
money-saving  budget  plan,  as  executive 
city  and  managing  editor,  political  analyst, 
editorial  writer  and  co-publisher.  ljuali 
fil'd  reputation  through  iiublisbed  book, 
radio  network  dramatizations,  motion  pic 
tore  scripts.  Prefer  chief  editorship  as 
aide  to  aggressive  publisher,  daily  or 
weekly,  in  semi-metro]iolitan  area.  Mar¬ 
ried.  35,  employed,  financially  re.-ponsible. 
Salary  optional.  Write  or  wire.  Box 
9384.  Editor  &•  Publisher. 


Editor,  Editorial  or  Feature  Writer — Thor¬ 
oughly  trained  journalist;  foreign  corres 
poiideiit.  magazine  writer,  wishes  to  estab 
lish  contact  with  newspaper  or  magazine 
ill  Xew  York  and  immediate  vicinity 
where  opportunities  for  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  are  offered.  Just  returned  from 
Europe.  Financial  considerations  second 
ary.  (See  '  Who's  Who"  1939).  Roger 
Shaw,  Hastiiigs-oii'lliidson.  N'ew  York. 

Editor-Managing  Editor.  Long  experience. 
Now  employed.  Seeks  change.  Ready  to 
serve  appreciative  jierjilexed  lillblisber. 
Box  9482.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Editor,  small  daily,  weekly,  trade  journal 
Experienced  Christian.  References  .Age 
33.  Box  9500.  Editor  A  Publisher 


Editorial  Cartoonist  •  Caricaturist  —  Young 
man.  single,  wants  berth  with  chance  to 
exercise  creative  ability.  Go  anywhere. 
Samples"  submitted.  Burt  Phillips,  470 
East  161st  St..  N'ew  York.  X.  Y. 


Editorial  librarian,  reporter,  police,  theatre, 
radio  broadcasts,  rewrite;  8  years’  experi¬ 
enee;  37.  married;  go  anywhere.  Box 
9439.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Circulation 


-.auon  Manage: — Unlimited  experience: 
licfuliiit  in  tioy  promotion,  home  de- 
v'ty  and  office  detail,  with  enviable  rec- 
™.  Excellent  references.  Locate  any- 
‘b-re  Box  9.-.(i5.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

;Jtion  Managei  — -Several  years  experi- 
on  large  and  small  pa|iers.  Special 
‘’■s  m  carrier  boy  promotion.  Interested 
is’silion  with  future  based  on  results. 
"Id  record  and  references.  Box  9485. 
t'iitor  4  Publisher 


Editorial  writer,  reporter;  28,  energeiii. 
conscientious;  college,  journalism  gran 
uate:  now  with  small  city  daily,  de-ire" 
position  with  indeperdent  large  c,i>  u.m.i. 
Box  9328.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Executive  Editor,  with  background  of  14 
years  with  .Scriiips-Howard  in  Menipbi-. 
Baltimore.  Pittsburgh  and  Denver.  Caini 
up  through  the  ranks  as  rejiorter,  col 
iimiiist,  assistant  city  editor,  city  editor, 
copy  reader,  news  editor  and  managing 
editor.  Best  references.  Thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  mechanical  departments 
and  their  cost  systems.  Economical  oper¬ 
ator.  Will  go  anywhere  for  interview. 
Box  9483.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Reporter,  24 ;  know  sports,  fea 
tures,  copy  editing:  university  graduate. 
References.  Box  9388.  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 


Fast,  accurate  Hoosler  Editor,  29.  Present 
spot  13.000  circulation.  Morning  ex¬ 
ecutive  now — wants  evening  sheet  offers 
Box  9373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HALF  FIRST  YEAR'S 
SALARY  RETURNED 

U  I  Don’t 
Improve  Your  Paper 
Increase  Your  Circulation 

‘ws  and  managerial  executive  on  top-tliglit 
dailies;  winner  in  national,  state  and 
sectional  production,  news  and  typograph¬ 
ical  contests. 

Box  9499  Editor  &  Publisher 


Need  an  editorial  writer  with  pleasing  style, 
cultured  background,  quiet  sense  of  hu 
morl  Box  9397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mora  Situations  bottom  next  column 


Shop  at—  the  equipment  mart  —And  Savo 

Uted  Equipment — New  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Solo 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N'.  Y. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 
See  HOOD  FALCO  CORP.  First 


Moehonical  Equipment  Wonted 


Quarter-page  folder  wanted  for  32  page  Hoe 
press.  STAR,  Washington,  N.  J, 


Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  m,ugazine8,  motors, 
e.scapement8,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Baron,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


*225  Varick  Street _ N'ew  York.  N.  Y. 

Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
imiiroved  parts.  A."k  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 

City. _ 

LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 

Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street _ New  York  City 

(1)  Model  C  3SM  Intertype,  serial  number 
over  9700,  equipjied  with  (3)  main  Maga¬ 
zines,  Tripod  Auxiliary,  (4)  Molds,  Mo¬ 
tor.  etc.  Practically  new.  Terms. 
PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORATION.  82 

Beekiiinii  St,,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

PRINTERS  A  NEWSPAPER  BARGAINS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sole 


G.  E.  Electrical  heating  teiiipeialim-  control 
equijiment.  U-ed  on  10  ton  ''Woiid’'  (lOt 
ciinsisting  of  18  lOKW  2'30V  DC  iimiier- 
"iiiii  tyiie  heaters,  enclosed  automatic 
I'ontrol  panels,  temperature  limit  fuses, 
temperature  coiitriils,  etc.  In  good  condi 
tioti  atid  priced  at  a  fraction  tif  its  orig¬ 
inal  cost.  Will.  K.  Haiizel.  care  of  The 
BUFFALO  TIMES.  195  .Main  St.,  Bufl'alo, 
N.  Y 


All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
liresses,  I- luge  Units.  John  Thomiison 
pr«*>se>».  Linotypes,  Iiitertypes.  complete 
p'ants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 

MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc..  30  West 
2tth  Street.  New  York  Citv. 

Linotypes  for  sale-  -Models  8,  14.  21  and 
26.  also  Monotyiie  Giant  Casters  and 
material  tiiakers.  Vaiidercook  :325.A  Proof 
Press.  HI  ton  Ketiip  Gas  Pot,  “Wood’ 
.Auto  Shaver.  L'lio  A  Stereo  Metal.  Made- 
nil  Material,  Office  Kqiiipnient.  etc.  Win 
E.  Haiizel,  can*  of  The  BUFFALO  TIMES, 
1U-.  SJl  liiiffaln  N.  Y. 


PRINTERS  A  NEWSPAPER  B.ARGAINS 
Craftsmen.  307  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 


Newspaper  Machinist 


Moving,  erecting,  dismantling  —  pressroom 
and  stereotyiie  equii>nient.  Call  BEekman 
3  5967  H.  Amnion  A  Co.,  136  Lafayette 
St  .  N  Y.  C. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sal# 


CHEMCO 

Photo- Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Cbemco  PhotoFroducts  Company 
230  W.<  41st  Street _ New  York  City 

Complete  Photo  Engraving  Equipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  III. 

Tasope’,  world’s  largest  builders  of  com- 
(ilete  iihoto-eiigraving  plants.  Precision 
hiiilt.  low-cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  DEPT.  A,  TASOPE' 
Bldg..  .Aurora,  Mo. 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 


Bargain  For  Quick  Sale  I 

4  unit  .Scott  Press — double  folders,  solid 
steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  36,000 
per  hour,  wire  conveyors,  late  news  fudge, 
23  9  16"  cutoff. 

Also,  stereo  equipment,  including  pony 
aiitoplale. 

J.  J.  HARRINGTON  A  ASSOCI.ATES 
Consultants  A  Publishers 

441  Lexington  Avenue _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Goss  i2-cylinder  color  press  with  double- 
former  folder  and  extra  upiier  formers, 
22  Ti  cut  off.  Specially  adapted  for  print¬ 
ing  color  supplements,  combination  color 
and  black  pages,  tabloid  magazines  sec¬ 
tions.  etc.  Box  9418,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sacrifice  at  $3,000.00:  Hoe  Unit  Type 
Quadruple  press  having  desirable  21%” 
"lieel  rut  and  rubber  rollers  throughout. 
Press  l■l■eoIlditiolled  by  factory  expert 
during  1939.  May  be  inspected  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  Box  9478,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

8-pagc,  two-drive  Duplex  flatbed  press,  for 
-ale  at  bargain  price.  Coos  Bay  Times, 
Marsbfield.  Oregon. _ _ _ 

PRINTERS  A  NEWSPAPER  BARGAINS 

Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 


Situations  Wanted  Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Conl’d)  General  &  Adminiitrative 


LITERARY  EDITOR 

N*  w -piiperman,  45.  twenty  years'  exiicri- 
eiice  reviewing  books,  plays,  movies,  mu 
sic,  art  and  editing  special  departments 
on  Metropolitan  dailies,  seeks  place  where 
his  experience  will  count. 

Author  of  stories  in  Scribner’s,  Forum, 
many  other  magazines,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Capable  editor,  well-balanced, 
friendly  critic. 

Address: 

Anthony  Autumn,  3636  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Magazine  Woman,  32,  wishes  position  in 
publishing,  radio  or  industrial  field  where 
she  can  apply  wide  knowledge  of  con¬ 
sumer  habits,  markets  and  manufacturers, 
creative,  executive,  writing  ability. 

Experience:  three  outstanding  women’s 
magazines  as  assistant  editor  in  many  de- 
(lartments.  College.  Travel.  Box  9451. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Photographer — 28;  three  years  news,  two 
years  studio  experience.  Fully  equipped. 
Seeking  staff  berth  with  daily  or  puli- 
lication.  Will  travel.  Box  9382,  Flditor 
A  Publisher. 

Photographer,  28;  seven  years’  experience 
with  photo  syndicate,  daily  newspaper, 
publication.  Fully  equipped.  Seeking  staff 
berth  with  daily  or  publication.  Will 
travel.  Box  9336.  EdRor  J^PubBsher. 

Photographer — Color  separation  ;  expert  col¬ 
or  prints.  Capable  of  organizing  depart¬ 
ment.  Box  2160,_Philadelphia,  PTnna. _ 

Puhliclty,  public  relations  writer.  College 
graduate,  28.  Versatile;  good  organizer. 
Experience:  consumer,  industrial  exposi 
tion  accounts.  Box  9389,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Woman  editor,  rewrite,  promotion  expert. 
12  years  New  York,  seeks  new  connection 
because  of  merger.  Metropolitan  area  or 
West  Coast.  Box  9391,  Editor  .A  Publisher. 

More  Situations  bottom  next  column 


Aide  to  Publisher  or 
General  Manager 

Young  man  seeks  post  as  back-stop  to 
a  busy  newspaper  executive  or  owner. 
Interested  in  future  opportunity,  not 
fussy  about  salary  or  title — although  have 
excellent  record  in  high  executive  po.sts. 
Now  engaged.  Best  references. 

Widely  traveled,  university  graduate. 
Experience  includes  technical  knowledge 
all  departments;  newspaper  reorganiza 
lions  effecting  annual  savings  exceeding 
$100,000  plus  circulation  and  advertising 
revenue  increases  converting  losers  into 
money-makers.  Familiar  with  chain  and 
individually  owned  operations. 

Box  9383,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive  —  Twenty-five  years’ 
experience  all  departments,  includnig  la 
bor  negotiations.  Proven  record  of  cost 
reduction,  newspaper  building  in  com¬ 
petitive  fields.  Age  45.  Now  engaged  but 
seeks  new  connection  as  general  manager 
nr  publisher’s  assistant.  Box  9442,  Kdi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 

COM  POSI  NGniW)  M  FOREMAN 
Eleven  years  foreman  Metropolitan  daily. 
Shopper,  circular  experience;  cap.ibic 
managing  all  mechanical  dei>artmciits. 
Box  9330.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

machiYistTIiperatok.  printer 

—Christian  Scientist,  now  employed,  de¬ 
sires  to  locate  in  Maine.  N'ew  Hampshire 
or  Vermont.  Personal  interview  desired. 
References,  if  requested.  Box  9501,  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher.  __ 

Mechanical  Superintendent  with  20  years' 
cxi>erience  who  knows  typography,  news¬ 
paper  styling,  and  color  processing.  A 
practical  worker  in  all  branches,  who  has 
been  called  highly  efficient  and  creative 
Highest  recommendations.  Box  9378, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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By  ARTHUR  ROBB  u,a?LI“p«»,iK, 

members  more  than  a  year  in 

MAYBE  we're  prejudiced  in  favor  of  as  delineated  in  the  news  and  adver-  readers.  That’s  one  point  upon  which  to  guard  against  the  inevitable  i 
newspaper  people  against  the  rest  tising  columns  belied  the  political  we  reserve  judgment.  ployment  and  gave  the  ownen 

of  the  world.  If  somebody  were  to  platforms  and  the  editorial  opinions  You  can  put  this  book  down  after  same  respite  in  which  to  plan  i 
say  so,  there  would  which  endorsed  them?  The  Herald  reading  it  all,  or  reading  and  re-  future. 

Strunsky  denial  from  this  Tribune  wanted  President  Hoover  re-  reading  a  couple  of  chapters,  with  the  Thg  good  intentions  didn’t  woA 

L  k  ■ '^k  quarter.  And,  plead-  elected  in  1932,  and  said  so  repeat-  feeling  that  a  competent  journalist  as  planned  in  St.  Paul,  and  they  ■ 
LOOM  HOC  guilty,  we  also  edly  on  its  editorial  pages— but  its  believes  that  the  country  is  emphat-  not  have  worked  in  Newark/but 

at  America  ^o  remark  that  news  columns  truthfully  mirrored  the  ically  not  going  to  the  devil,  that  the  gt.  Paul  guildsmen  came  out  oi 

some  of  the  ablest  country  as  slipping  toward  disaster  glitter  and  waste  of  the  Golden  Twen-  experience  with  the  respect  of 
and  the  wisest  writing  that  is  now  after  four  years  of  Hoover;  the  offer-  ties  left  some  monuments  worthy  of  publishers  and  with  their  own 
appearing  between  hard  covers  has  ings  in  the  advertising  columns  re-  the  nation,  and  that  we  are  not  fol-  bership  practically  unimpaired 
come  from  the  battered  typewriters  fleeted  a  country  which  had  neither  lowing  any  new  or  unexplored  paths  Newark  way  simply  landed 
of  men  and  women  who  draw  regular  the  money  nor  the  mood  to  buy  any-  in  our  efforts  to  escape  from  the  three  or  four  hundred  people  i 

paychecks  in  the  newspaper  world,  thing  but  necessities.  And  in  1936,  troubles  of  the  past  decade.  The  tra-  ployed  in  the  always  glutted 

The  stuff  in  their  books  is  probably  when  the  bulk  of  the  press — Strunsky  dition  lives.  York  journalistic  arena, 

no  better  than  the  run  of  their  daily  agrees  with  us  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  •  ♦  *  ,  *  , 

output,  which  dies  its  nameless  death  commanded  the  editorial  support  of  oUR  NEWS  STORY  last  week  of  the  vv'g  dONT  KNOW  how  it  could 
at  the  end  of  each  day,  but  we  believe  at  least  one-third  of  the  country’s  Newark  Star-Eagle’s  merger  with  been  avoided  last  week  In  all 

that  some  of  the  book-writing  is  des-  newspapers— the  bulk  of  the  press  the  Ledger  must  have  hit  a  good  many  gbilitv  there  was  a  cladi  of 

l/vnrr  xaroc  OCTQirtci  f/Mir  tYiraro  VOOrc  _ _ 1_  > 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Strunsky 
Looks  Bock 
at  America 


ployed  in  the  always  glutted 
York  journalistic  arena. 

*  *  • 

WE  DONT  KNOW  how  it  could 
been  avoided  last  week.  In  all 


newspaper  people  as 
it  did  this  writer.  We 
were  genuinely 
shocked  by  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  guild 
representatives  and 


A  Way 
Out  Is 
Suggustud 


alities  between 
ownership  and 
guild  representil 
that  precipitatid 
final  decision.  ' 
has  been  a  factv 


I 

I  I 

. 
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tined  for  long  life  and  distinction.  editorially  was  against  four  more  years  newspaper  people  as  alities  betwea 

High  among  the  recent  arrivals  is  of  the  New  Deal,  the  news  columns  it  did  this  writer.  We  .  nwnpr.;h^  ^ 

Simeon  Strunsky’s -The  Living  Tradi-  again  truthfully  reported  that  the  e  were  genuinely  A  Way  lepresentil 

tion,”  an  appraisal  in  calm,  clear  prose  country’s  condition  and  mood  had  con-  roper  roios  shocked  by  the  in-  **  fhat  Drecinitalri 

of  the  Unit^  States  in  the  175th  year  siderably  improved  from  the  depths  — Why?  ability  of  the  guild  Suggested  , 

of  its  corporate  life.  We’ve  been  read-  of  the  bad  years.  In  both  cases.  representatives  and  has  been  a  factv 

ing  it  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  as  a  re-  economic  conditions,  honestly  and  the  new  publisher  of  the  paper  to  agree  too  many  guild  situations  The 

laxation  from  the  arduous  agate  gal-  accurately  reported  in  the  press,  operating  plan  which  would  disregard  of  the  publisher’s  d 

leys  of  the  Market  Guide,  and,  while  confirmed  the  voters’  own  experi-  permit  necessary  reduction  of  expenses  by  many  guild  negotiators  is 

not  agreeing  with  everything  that  the  ences,  and  made  political  platforms  and  still  keep  the  organization  with  to  be  hypodermic  to  many  a  pul 

distinguished  journalist  reported,  we  and  slogans  and  editorial  “support”  several  hundred  jobs  alive.  Be-  would  be  willing  to  go 

found  It  pretty  comfortable  reading,  of  no  avail.  cause  the  newspaper  guild’s  people  than  half  way  in  a  co-operative  i 

Mr.  Strunsky  looks  back  upon  an  The  power  of  the  press  in  this  the  view  that  their  contract  ^ent 

America  which,  ever  changing,  is  still  country  lies  in  its  ability  and  its  will  rights  must  not  be  impaired  in  the  xhe  “or  else”  attitude  of  guild 

fundamentally  unchanged.  Even  the  to  print  the  facts  truly,  regardless  of  interest  of  economy,  and  because  the  mittees  is  an  irritant  which  th* 

New  Deal,  seen  by  many  of  its  critics  what  it  believes  editorially.  In  the  new  publisher  was  not  willing  to  negotiators  for  other  newspaper 

as  a  form  of  attempted  revolution,  is  totalitarian  regimes,  the  rulers  wield  undertake  the  deficit  of  more  than  unions  use  only  as  a  last  ^ 

interpreted  by  Mr.  Strunsky  as  an  the  power  of  the  press  not  by  editorial  $100,000  a  year  that  Mr.  Block  had  perate  resort 

effort  to  apply  typical  American  meth-  counsel,  but  by  suppressing  or  mis-  carried  for  several  years,  the  paper  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by ' 

ods  to  problems  which  have  beset  representing  the  facts  of  the  news,  folded  and  hundreds  of  people  who  e  Hoffman  a  printer  of  long  t- 

the  nation  repeatedly  in  its  dynamic  That,  Mr.  Strunsky  finds,  and  we  had  no  say  in  the  guild’s  decision  are  gnee  that  such  impasses  could  be 

history.  The  book  is  essentially  a  re-  agree,  is  rare  in  American  practice,  pow  on  the  street.  vented  by  the  mediation  of  o 

view  of  the  salient  aspects  of  our  It  is  so  rare  that  whenever  it  hap^ns,  representatives  with  the  — 

civilization,  with  the  Nineteen-Thirties  it  becomes  a  subject  for  immediate  ^  and  not  Usher.  It’s  an  idea.  It  is  ri 

set  against  a  background  of  the  Nine-  comment  and  denunciation  by  public  in,elligently  selfish.  Neither  the  guild  that  the  spokesmen  for  one  gro.,- 

ties  (which  werent  so  gay  after  all)  leaders  and  other  elements  of  jour-  ^^^^htee  nor  the  publisher  could  a  newspaper’s  employes  should  a« 

^d  in  Mr.  Strunsky  S  hook  the  dying  nalism  And  there  isn  t  a  proprietor,  ^bh  certainty  that  the  pro-  the  right  to  speak  not  only  for  i 

Thirties  have  not  materially  changed  an  editor  or  a  publisher  in  the  coun-  economies  would  make  the  own  group,  but  for  all.  without 

the  national  course,  nor  darkened  the  tiy  with  the  power,  given  the  will,  to  ^  profitable,  but  the  publisher  sultation  with  other  employes 
,,  ^  the  shading  of  the  niass  of  ^^be  the  chdnce.  He  without  any  consideration  except 

Naturally  our  deepest  mterest  ran  routine  news  to  support  an  editorial  should  have  been  permitted  to  do  so,  own  private  problems.  No  pub 

o  IS  c  ap  er  on  e  ress.  is  a  po  icy.  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  likes  to  kill  a  newspaper.  He  W 

^mu  ®  ise,  wi  some  view-  -y^g  have  long  believed  that  the  guild  and  every  employe  who  stayed  kill  it  if  there  is  the  slightest  re 

points  that  may  shock  the  conserva-  “nower  of  the  oress”  was  analogous  m,-  nour  mpthodi 
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with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  likes  to  kill  a  newspaper.  He 
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s  imu  ^  ise,  wi  some  view-  have  long  believed  that  the  guild  and  every  employe  who  stayed  kill  it  if  there  is  the  slightest  re 

^ints  mat  may  shock  me  conseya-  “power  of  the  press”  was  analogous  on  the  payroll.  Mr.  Newhouse,  the  to  believe  that  with  new  methods 
in  ers  o  journa  ism.  is  e  -  power  of  a  “fleet  in  being’ —  uew  owner,  is  not  a  prominent  figure  with  staff  co-operation,  the  red  ink 

nition  of  news  is  an  instance.  The  both  function  best  by  the  general  in  the  national  field,  but  he  is  known  be  turned  to  black.  On  the  other  1 

bulk  of  what  appars  in  newspapers,  knowledge  of  their  existence  and  that  to  the  observant  as  a  publisher  who  there  is  no  reason  today  for  a 

ne  says,  is  not  new,  it  is  not  un-  knowledge  makes  unnecessary  the  full  knows  how  to  keep  his  papers  in  black  lisher  to  continue  publication  d 

usual,  ana  It  IS  not  sensational.  It  exercise  of  the  potential.  Joseph  ink,  and  the  guild  had  nothing  to  lose  chronic  loser,  and  the  guild’s  ac 

deals  with  the  commonplaces  of  life,  Pulitzer’s  World  was  a  great  journal  iu  the  long  run  by  taking  a  tern-  have  hastened  the  deaths  of 

^  ^  ^  because  the  public  knew  that  it  could  porary  sacrifice  of  contract  rights  and  newspapers  which  might  have 

lived  by  the  millions.  "There  is  nothing  bg  gxpected  to  rise  fearlessly  to  every  gf  the  jobs  of  some  of  its  members  pulled  to  safety  by  strong  and 
f  V  circumstance  involving  the  public  in-  who  did  not  fit  into  the  new  owner-  nomical  management, 

points  out^  that  the  New  York  Yankees  terest— but  it  seldom  scored  signal  ship’s  scheme.  Some  adjustments  ef  If  such  a  deal  could  be  worked 
oaiigame  irom  tne  uetroit  victories  in  any  of  its  campaigns.  Mr.  that  nature  are  inevitable,  and  if  the  the  guild  should  not  have  the 
Tigers,  yet  the  newspaper  reader  tu^  Strunsky  points  out  the  saddening  guild  had  accepted  them  and  seen  that  to  veto  it.  As  Mr.  Hoffman  si 
eagerly  to  toe  sport  pages  day  after  paradox  that  the  depression  that  killed  ^he  victims  of  the  change  were  ade-  negotiations  might  be  conductad 
^  ^  CIS  o  a  game  {he  Morning  World  was  the  agency  quately  compensated,  its  position  with  representatives  of  every  craft  ini 

which  also  brought  into  being  a  na-  employers  and  with  present  and  from  other  cities,  free  from  old  i 
and  which  can  have  only  the  slightest  tional  administration  committed  to  prospective  members  would  have  been  ties  and  local  frictions,  and  ahk 

effect  on  his  existence.  There  IS  little  many  of  the  causes  for  which  the  far  ^tter.  examine  troublesome  circumstn 

w  financial  news,  paper  had  fought.  So,  if  business  had  We  recall  a  precedent  which  the  impartially.  We  may  come  to  I 

continued  on  a  level  where  the  World  Newark  people  might  have  remem-  some  day.  In  any  case,  and  » 
foreign  news.  'The  could  have  lived  profitably,  its  pet  bered.  Several  years  ago,  the  St.  Paul  we’ve  got  to  get  out  of  a  situaW 

reaaer  wants  iniormation  on  me  causes  might  have  remained  lost  Deity  News  owners  decided  that  they  which  newspaper  employes  take ' 

things  with  which  he  is  familiar,  pa„cpct  i j  i  .  .1.  .  n~urcnnners  out 

by  experience  or  bv  readine  habit  .  could  no  longer  operate  the  paper  at  onus  of  putting  newspapers 

and  tha  nracs  otoos  him  what  ha  press  doesn  t  influence  public  a  loss.  Every  possible  economy  had  business, 

wants  ^  ^  opinion  so  much  as  it  is  influenced  by  been  effected,  every  kind  of  ingenuity  There’s  no  good  in  that. 

public  opinion,  Mr.  otrunsky  believes,  used  in  promoting  the  paper,  but  it  ■ 

*  *  *  A  long  succession  of  Republican  ad-  simply  couldn’t  make  the  grade.  When  FALL  AIR  CAMPAIOrW  , 

ADVERTISING  constitutes  a  major  ministrations  in  Washington  since  1860  the  publisher’s  decision  became  known  “jt’s  a  great  year  to  see  Americi 
news  element,  he  finds,  and,  with  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  belief  of  the  to  the  Twin  Cities  Guild,  a  committee  the  opening  theme  of  Eastern 
the  news,  a  much  more  potent  influ-  majority  of  voters  that  Republican  went  to  the  owners  with  a  proposal  Lines’  fall  traffic  campaign, 

ence  on  public  opin-  policies  were  best  for  the  national  in-  that  toe  guild  contract  be  revised,  ing  in  full  and  half  page  ne 

New*  Makes  fh®*'  the  editorial  terests.  A  depression  of  unusual  with  wage  scales  lower  for  the  News  advertisements  in  New  York, 

The  Power  of  columns.  How  much  severity  and  duration  changed  that  than  for  other  Twin  City  papers,  cago  and  Washington.  Subs< 

The  Press  mean,  he  conviction.  If  the  coming  years  pro-  The  owners  accepted  and  the  paper  advertising  tying  up  with 

asks,  to  say  for  in-  duce  a  succession  of  Democratic  ad-  was  carried  on  for  more  than  a  year,  rent  nationwide  campaign  ■>?  ^ 
stance,  that  the  New  ministrations,  Mr.  Strunsky  believes,  after  which  it  was  evident  to  all  hands.  Air  Transport  Industry  will 

York  Herald  Tribune  “supported”  the  majority  of  newspapers  will  including  the  guild  members,  that  the  32  cities  along  Eastern  Air  Lin«  ■ 

President  Hoover  in  1932  or  Gov.  eventually  be  committed  to  the  same  fight  was  futile.  Curiously  enough,  tern.  Federal  Advertising  ^ 

Landon  in  1936,  when  the  facts  of  life  political  philosophy  as  that  of  their  the  sheet  which  couldn’t  get  a  profit-  places  the  advertising. 
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